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THE POLITTCAL HISTORY OF FMGL AND. 

SatttUy-fix^t ytars havt passed since Lingard compkfed 
Au HisTUKV OF E\mjixi», mkiik cndi toiik the /in*oiu- 
tion of 1688. During Skat per icd kisforual study has 
modi a great tuhafut. Vrar a/t^r year the mass of 
materiais fer a tuw History cf England has increased; 
wuw lights Itave been thrown on events and e&aracters, 
and old errors Aavc bten eorrected. Many notable 
iooris ha^ft been written on various periods of onr 
kist^ry ; some of them af such fengtA as to appeal 
almost exclusively to professed kist&rieai studetifs. It 
is believed thai the time lias conte when the advance 
which has been nnzde in tlte knowledge of English 
hiitory as a whole should 6e laid before the public in 
a singlr work of fairly adequate size. Siuh a book 
should be f minded on independent thought and research^ 
but should ai the same time be u/rittcn wiJh a full 
knowledge oj the works of the best modern historians 
and u^tk a desire to tak£ advantage of their tccuhing 
ivherrtier ii appears sound 

The vast number of authorities, finnted and in 
fuanuseript, on which a History of England should be 
based, if il is to represent the existing state of know- 
ledge, renders co-operation almost necessary and certainly 
advisable. The History, of which tins t*olumt is an in- 
sta/ment, is an attempt to set forth in a readable form 
eke results at present attained by research, ft will eon- 
sisi of twelve volumes by twelve differeni writers^ each 
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ofikem chosen as 6ehtg sfieciaify €apahU of dealing wtik 
(he prriod txfkick he nndcrlakcs^ and Ikfr tdr/urs, wii& 
ieaving to rack au^thGr as /rtr a hand a-s possi6/t\ hope 
to insurr a geturai similarity in ^ueihod of tr^attHent, s^ 
that the twe/vc vo/ufncs tnay in t/uif iontents^ as we/t as 
in iheir outward appearance, forrn one History, 

As its tiile imports, this History vdii primarily 
deal ixnth poiitics, with the History of England atsd, 
after the date of the union %viih Sfot/attdy Great Britain^ 
as a slate or body politic; but as the life of a nation is 
complex, and its condition al any given time cannot be 
understood without lahing into account the various forces 
acting upon it^ nottcfs of religious matters and of in- 
tellecljialt social^ and eeonornic progress will also find 
pleue in these volumes. The footnotes zvill^ so far as 
is Possible , be confined to references to authorities^ and 
references will not be appended to statements which 
appear to be matters of common knowledge and do 
not call for support. Each volume will have an Ap~ 
prndix giving some account of the chief authorities^ 
original and sc^ondary^ which the author has used. 
This accounl will be eompi/ed with a vi^^ of helping 
students rather than of t/tahing long lists of boohs with' 
out any notes as to their contents or value. That (he 
PHstory will have faults both of its own and such lu 
will a/ways in some measure attend co-operative worh^ 
must be expected, but no pains have been spared to nta&t 
it. so far as may be, ftot wholly unworthy of the greal^ 
H€ss of its subject. 

Each tvlnme, while forming part of a complete 
HistGry^ will also in itself be a separate and eomplett 
booh, will be sold separately, and will have its own 
index, and two or tnore maps. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE CONQUEST 






E battle of the r4th *>£ October. 1066, was decisive of chap» 
the ^truficle !or the throne of Eiigliind, but William of Nor- ' 
mcuidy was ia no basic to gather in the results of the victory 
whkh he had won. The jiidgmcnl of heaven had hcLTi pro- 
aouijccd ill the ca&c bclAVceii him and Harold, and Ihcrc was 
mistaking the verdict. The Saxon army was routed and 
flying. It could hardly rally short of London, but there was 
no real pursuit. The Nnnnans spL-nt the night on the baitle- 
licM, and Williain's own lent was pitched on the hill which 
ifac enemy had held, and in the midst of the Saxon wounded, 
a position of some danger, ag^iist which his friend and ad- 
r, Walter Giffard, remonstrated in vain. On the next 
y he frJl back with his army to Hastings- Here he tc- 
ain«l five days waiting, the Saxcit Chrffnicfc tells us, for 
c natiD>n to make known its submission ; waiting, it b more 
kcly, for reinforcements which were coming from Normandy. 
So keen a mlDd as William's probably did not misjudge the 
ftitustinr. Whh the only real army agajusl him broken to 
pieces, with the only leaders -around whom a new army could 
rally dead, he could afford to wait. He may not have under- 
stood the rallying power of the Saxon soldiery, but he probably 
knew ver)' well the character of the public men of England. 
who were left alive to head and direct a new resistance. The 
only candidate for the throne upon whom all parties could 
unite w;is a hoy of no pronounced character and no cxpcri- 
pncc- The leaders; of the nobility who should have stood 
h in such a crisis as the natural leaders nf the natiDn were 
vol- IL I 
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mca w!lo'-h€i3 shown in Ihc dearest way their readiness to 
»^S|Crtl)ce England lt> iheir personal ambiUona or grievances, 
rj^t the head of the Church were men of but little higher 
character and no greater capacity for Icatler^hip. undi»>gul6cd 
plurslist.s who could no! avoid the charge of disrcgaiding in! 
their own selfish intcrcats the laws they were bound toadmia- 
istcn London^ where the greater part of the fugitive* had 
gathered, could hardly have settled upon the next step to be 
taken when William began his advance, five days after the 
battle. His first objective point was the great fortress of 
Dover, which dominated that important landing-pkce upon 
the coast. On the way he stopped to give an example of 
what those might expect who made themselves hia enemies, 
by punishing the town of Romney, :vhii:h had ventured to heat 
off with aomc vigour a body of Normans, probably one that 
had tried to land there by mbtake* 

Dover had been a strong fortress for centuries* perched on 
its cliffs as high as an arrow can be shot, says one who may 
have been present at these events, and ir had been recently 
strengthened with new work- William doubtlcM c;ipectcd a 
difficult ta^k, and he was correspondingly pleased to find the 
garrison ready to surrender without a blow, an omen even 
more promising than the victory he had gained over Harold. 
If William had given at Romneyan example of what would 
follow stubborn resistance, he gave at Dovo' an example of 
bow he proposed to deal with those who would submit, not 
merely in his treatment of the surrendered garrison of the 
castle, but in his payment of the losses ol the citizens ; for his 
army, dUappoinied of tiie plunder which would have followed 
the taking of the place by force, had burned the town or part 
of it- At Dover William remained a week, and here his army 
was attacked by a foe often more deadly to the armies of the 
Middle Ages than the enemies they had come out to tight. 
Too much fresh meat and unaccustomed water led to an out- 
break of dysentery which carried off mnny and weakened 
others, who had to be left behind when WillTam set out again- 
But these losses were balanced by reinforcement* from Nor* 
nandyi which joined him here or soon afterwards- His next 
advance was towards Canterbury, but it had hardly begun 
when delegations came up to meet him, bringing the submit- 
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lvk»i of that city and of other pUccs in KcnC> Soon after chap, 
leaving Dover the duke himself fell ill, very possibly wllti ' 
tbe prevailing disease, but if ve may judge by wluat scicm^ lu 
be our best evidence, he did not allow this to interrupt his 
ad%'3nce, but pushed on towards London with only a brieif atop 
at any point,' Nor is there any certain evidence to be had 
of c^xlensive harrying of the country on this march. His 
Army «a& obliged to live on wh^t it could take from the in^ 
habitants, and thb foraging was unquestionably accomp:i.iiicd 
»"itb much unnecessary plundering ; but there is no convincing 
evidence of any systematic Uying waste of large dislTicts to 
bring about a submission which everything would show to be 
coming of itself, and it was not like WiUiain to ravage without 
■ecd. He certainly hesitated at no cruelty of the sort at 
times, but wc can dearly enough see reasons of policy in 
■io«t at leftdt of the cases, which may have made the action 
Mrem lo him ncctssary. Nearly all are instances either of 
ilcfcosivc acUou or of vengeance, but ihal he should ^yhlcniat- 
I ksiUy ravage the country vrhen events were carrying out his 
I plan as rapidly a» coulJ be expected, we have no reason to 
^^coQilder In accordance with William's policy or tempcr. 
^H In ifae meantime, as the invading army was slowly drawing 
^Tcar to London, opinion there bad settled, for the time at 
IcB^tipon a line of policy. Surviving leaders who had been 
defeated in the great bsttle. men high in tank who had been 
absent, some puipcjsely standing aloof while the issue was 
decided, had g;tthered in the cit)-. Edwin and Morcar, the 
great carls of noith «iad middle England, heads of the house 
that was the HvaI of Harold s, who seem to have been willing 
to sec him and his power destroyed, had now come \vi, having 
le:uiied the result of the battle. The two archbishops wpre 
there, and certain of the bishops, though which they were we 
cannot surely iclh Other names wc do not know, unless it 
be tbat of ^cgar, Harold's stailer and portreeve of London. 
Ibc hero of a doubtful story of negotiations with the approach- 
ing enemy. But other nobles and men of influence in the 
state were certainly there, though their names are not rc- 
^torded- Nor was a military force lacking, even ii the " army '* 

■ VnUtao) of Pcdtif fit Is UiGflv** Pattohi^U ladtta^ uliii, tajS. lad tea F> B«r- 
■ £^fl ihw. A».. ^liL iSCiS^S). 
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CHAR of Edwin and Morcar was under indcprndcQt ^nd not tmst- 
' wDrihy cammand. It ia clear that the tone of public i>pinK>n 
wa^ for further rcsisutKC, and the citizens were not afraid to 
go out to attack tbc Conqueror on his 6r£t approach to their 
neighbourhood But from a]l our sources of ioformation the 
fatal fact stands out [>biii1)', of divided counsels and lack of 
leadcfftbip. William of Malmesbiiry believed, nearly two 
generations later, and we must agree with him, that if the 
English could have put aside '* the discord of civil strife," and 
have " tinited in a common policy, they could have amended 
the ruin of the fatherland.'* But there was too much self- 
seeking and a lack of patriotism. Edwin and Morcar went 
about tryini: to perauadc pwpic that one or the other of 
them should be made king. Some of the bishops appear to 
have opposed the choice of any king. No dominating per- 
aonality arose to comj>cl agreement and to give direction and 
power to the popular impulse. England was conquered, not 
by the superior force and genius of the Norman, but by the 
failure of her own men in a great cnsis of her history. 

The need of haste seems an element in the situation, and 
under the combined pressure of ihe rapid approach of ihe 
enemy and of the publk opinion of the city — citizens and 
shipmen arc both mentioned —the leaders of Church and 
State ftnally came to an agreement thai Edgar atheling 
should be made king. It was the oaly possible step except 
tbaL of immediate submission. Grandson of Edmund Iron- 
side, the king who had offered stubborn and n^ost skilful 
resiatance lo an earlier foreign invader, heir of a house that 
had been royal since the race had had a history, all men 
could unite upon him, and upon him alone, if there must 
bt" a king- But there was no other argument in his favour. 
Neither the blood of his grandfather nor the school of adver- 
sity had made of him the man to deal with such a situation. 
In later life he impressed people as a well-mannered, agree- 
able, and frank man, but no one ever detected in him the stuff 
of which heroes are made. He was never consecrated king, 
though the act would have strengthened his position, and one 
wonders if the fact is evidence that the leaders had yielded 
only to a popular pressure in agreeing upon him against 
Ihclr own preference, or merely of the haste and confusion of 
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evcnUL. One act of sovereignly only^ is atlributetl lo him. the chap, 
coDfiTmatiou of Brand, whc had been cho^n by the monka ' 
Abbot ol Peterborough, in succession to Leolric> of the house 
of EdviD xTid Morcar, who had been present at the battle of 
Hutlngs and hid died soon after William inierpreted this 
reference of the clcctlca to Edgar for coufirmalion as an act 
of hostility to himselX, and tined the new abbot hcaNily, but to 
u» the incident Jd of value as evidence of the character of the 
ntyvemeni, which tried to find a national king in this Ust male 
of Cerdit'* line. 

From Canterbury the invading army advanced (directly upon 
London, and took up a position in its neighbourhood. From 
thia station a budyoJ five hundred horsemen was sent forward 
to reconnoitre the approaches to the city, and the second battle 
of the conffuesr followed, if we may call that a battle which 
scenis to have bceu nicreJy onesided. At any rate, the citi- 
icTU intended to offer battle. Rnd crossed the river and ad- 
vanced against the enemy in regular formation, but the Norman 
knights made short work of the burgher battalions, and drove 
ihcm back into the city with great slaughter The subvirb on 
the Bouth bank of the Thames fell into the hamU of the 
enemy, who burned down al least a part of it. William 
Kuined. however, no further success al this point, London 
wai not yet ready to submit, and the river seems to have been 
an impasttable barrier. To lind a crossing ihe Norman march 
wa* cxmtiructl up the river, the coimtry suffering as before 
from the foraging of the army. The desired crossing was 
fotinci at Wallingford, not far below Oxford and nearly fifty 
miles above London- That he could have crossed the river 
nearer the city Ihan this, if he had wished, seems probable. 
and considerations of strategy may very likely have governed 
Willum'^i movement*. Particularly might this be the case if 
be had learned that Hdwin and Morcar, with their army, had 
abandoned the new king and retired northward, as someof the 
b<«t of modem scholars have believed, though upon what is 
certainly not the best of evidence. If this was so. a Utile 
laore time would surely convince the Londoners that submis- 
iioa vraa the best policy, and the best position lor WiJUam 
to occupy would be between the city and this army in the 
lorth, a position which he could easily reach, aa he did. from 
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CHAP. bi5 crossing at Wallingford. If the earls had not abandoned 
^ London, this w&s still the best position, cutting them oR from 
their own country and the city fmm the region whence rein- 
forcements miist come if they came at all, A long «weep 
about a hostile city was favourite strategy of William'fl. 

From some point along this line of march between Dover 
and WailinKfordj William had detached a force to secnre the 
submission of Winchester. This city was of considerable im- 
portance, both because it was the old royal resideoce and still 
the linancial centre of the state, and because \\ waa llic abode 
of Edith, the <juccn of Hdward the Confessor, to whom it had 
been assigned as pari of her dower. The submissiou of the 
city seems to have been imnediate and entirely satisfactory 
to William, who confirmed the wiclowccl Lady of England in 
her rights and showed later some favour to the monks of the 
new minster William of Poitiers, the dukc'a cliaplain. who 
possibly accompanied the army on this march,^ and wrote an 
account of these events not long afterwards, tells us that at 
Wallingford Stigand, Archbishop of Canterbury, came in :tnd 
made submission to his master. There is no reason to doubt 
this sLitcmcnt, though it has been called in queslionn The 
best English chroniclers omit his name from the list of those 
who submitted when I.ondon surrendered. The tide of suc- 
crss had been flowing stiongly or^e way since the Normans 
landed. The condition ot things in London a^orded no real 
hope that this tide could be checltcd^ A man of Stigand'9 
type could be depended upon to see that if William's success 
was inevitable, an early submission would be better than a 
lale one, Tf Stigand went over lo William at Wallingford. it 
is a clear commentary on the helplessness of the parly of 
resistance in London* 

From Wallingford William continued his leisurely march, 
leaving a trail of devastation behind him through OxfordshiFe, 
Huckingbanishire, and Hertfordshire, whtre he turned south 
towards London. But the city was now convinced of the im< 
possibility of resistance and was ready to yield to the incvi* 
table. How near the enemy was allowed to approach before 
the step of actual surrender was taken is no: quite certain. 
The generally accepted opinion, on the authority of English 

>Ord«ilcViuUi, U. i5S(eJ. UFieiciM3. 
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chroniclers.. \s thai the embassy from Loi>do]t went to mcei lha*». 
WilUun at Berkha.mp5tcd, thirty miles away, but if wc could ' 
M9Cptti^c £uggc£tk>n which has been made that Little Bcrk< 
TanipUted was (he place intended, the distance would agree 
better w-ilh the express statement of the chaplain, William of 
Poitiers, that the city was 'v\ sight from the place of confer- 
CDCc. It is hard to avoid accepting William's sutcmcni, for 
St is precisely the Icind of thing which the men of the duke's 
army'-* which had been so long approaching the city and 
thinking of it* capture — would be likely to nnticc and re* 
member It also agrees belter with the probabilities of the 
cue Thirty miles wfts still a saie distance, especially in 
those days, and would allow much time for further debate a»d 
for the nncxpected to happen. Wherever the act of sub- 
mission occurred, il WhIs in form complete ifud final for the 
city and for the chief mcc of England. Edgar came to offer 
hii uselc^ and imperfect crown ; Aldrcd, Archbishop of York, 
was there to complete the submission ol the Church ; bishops 
of several sees were also present, and chief men of the state, 
ftinuug whom Edwin and Morcar are mentioned by one of the 
chToniclCTS who had earlier sent them home to the north. 
Pouibty he is right in both statements, and the earls had re- I 

turned to make their peace when they saw that restaiancc was I 

hopeless. These men William rect^ived most kindly and with 
good promises, and Edgar in particular he: cxnbjaccd and 
treated like a som 

This deputation from London, headed by their nominal 
king, came to offer the crown to William. For him and for 
the Nonoan* the decisive moment of the expedition was now 
come- A dcfinhc answer must he made. According to the 
account we are following, a kind of council of war of the Nor- 
nun and other barons and the leaders of the army seems to 
have been held, and to this council WiUiam submitted the 
question whether it would be better to takt Ihe crown now, 
or to %-ait until the country was more completely subdued and 
until his wife Matilda could be present to share the honour 
with him. This is the question which we are told was pro- 
posed, bgt the considerations which seem to have led to the 
final decision bear less upon this than upon the cjuestion 
whether WiMiam should be king at all or &ot. We have 
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cUAr. before ihis date rn> record of any formal decision of this ques- 
' don. It had been doubtless tacitly understood by all; the 
ciowiL vaA more or less openly the object of the expedition ; 
but the time had now come when the question stood as a sharp 
Ibbuc beiore William and before his men and mi.ist be frankly 
met. If the Duke of the Normans was to be transformed 
into the King of the English, it c(»uld be dune otdy with the 
loyal support of his Norman followers ; nor is it at all likely 
that, in a state so thoroughly feudal as Normandy, the suzerain 
would have ventured to assume so great an increase of rank 
ftod probable power without the express consent of his vassa.ls. 
In dUregard of what was certainly the usu^il feudal praciicc. 
The decision of the council was favourable, and William ac- 
cepted the crown- Immedtalely a force of men was sent for- 
ward to take military possession of the city and build, after 
the Norman fashion, some kind of defences there, and to make 
suliiible preparation for the coming of the kijig who wlih tu bt. 
The interval WiUiam occupied in his favourite amusement of 
the chase, and his army in continuing to prc%'ide for their 
various wants from the surrounding country and that with no 
gentle hand. 

Whatever may have prevented the coronation of Edgar, 
there was to be no unnecessary delay abinit William's. 
Christmas day, the nearest great festival of the Church, was 
fixed upon for the ceremony, which was to take place in Che 
new abbey church of Westminster, where Harold had been 
crowned and where the body of Edward lay. The consecration 
was to be performed by Aldred, Archbishop nf Ynrk. No 
Norman, least of all William, who had come with the special 
blessing of the rightful pope, could allow this sacred office to 
Stigand, whose way to the primacy had been opened by the 
outlawry of the Norman archbishop Robert, and whose pallium 
was the gift of a schismatic and excommunicated pope. With 
this slight defect, from which Harold's coronation also suf- 
fered, the ceremony was made as formal and stately as possible* 
Norman guards kept order about the place; a long proces- 
sion of clergy moved fnro the church, with the dnkc and his 
supporting bishops at the end, Within, the old ritiial of coro- 
nation was followed as nearly as wc can judge. Englishmen 
and Frenchm^ wen; aekcd in their own languages if they 
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would have William to be king, and ihcy shouted out Iheir 
apprmal; Willittin then took oath to lictcnd the Church, to 
Twlc jvutlv, to n^uJce and keep right law, and to picvent dja- 
orUcTTj, :*nd at last he was anointed and crowned and became 
King of the English in litle and in law. But ail this had not 
ttken pbce without some plain evidence of the uniiauiil and 
violent character o£ the event. The Normans stationed with- 
ottt had mbtaken the shouts of approval which came trom 
vilhin for shoiiti^ of anger and protest, and in triic Norman 
fashion h:ul at once fallen on whatever was at hand, peojde 
and buildings, alaying and setting tire, to create a diversion 
and to be sere of vengcaiicc. In one point at least they were 
luccesfiful; the chiireh was emptied of spectators and the 
ceremony was finished, king and bishops alike trembling with 
uncertain dread, in ihe light of buriiing buildings and amid 
the a(H«c of the tumult. 

At the time ct hi^ coronation William was not far from forty 
years of age. He was in the full tide of a vigorous physical 
life. In hdght and size, about the average, possibly a trifle 
above the average, of the men of his time, and praised for his 
unusual strength of arm. In mcataf ^£u he stood higher 
above the general run of men than in physieal. As a soldier 
and \ statesman he was clear-hoadcd, quick to see the right 
thing to do and the right time lo do it ; conscious of ihe ulti- 
mate did 2nd of the combiniition of means, direct and indirect, 
slowly working out. which must be made to reach it. But the 
characteristic by whicb he is raoet distinguiahed from the other 
men of his time is one which he ahares with many of the 
conquerors of history — a characteristic perhaps indispensable 
Us thai kind of success — an ulterly relentless deti^rmi nation 
to succeed, if necessary without hesitation at the means 
employed, and without considering in the least the cost lo 
others- His inflexible will greatly impressed his own time. 
The men who came in contact with Mm were afr^d of him. 
Hit* !«iemness and mercilessneas in ihc enforcement of law, 
in the punishment of crime, and in the protection of what he 
thought to be his rights, were never reia^ied. His laws wero 
thought to be harsh, his money getting oppressive, and his 
forest regulations cruel and unjust. And yel William Inicnded 
to be, and he wa», a good ruler. He gave his lands, what was 
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CHAiy iji those days the best proof of good governinent, and to be 
^ / had only of a strong king, internal peace. He was patient 
also, and did nat often lose conifol of himself arid yield \n 
the tcrrihic passion which Lould at last be roused. For thirty 
years, in n&me at least, he had ruled over Normandy, and he 
came to the throne of England ivith a long experience behind 
bjm of fighting against odds^ of controlling a turbulent baron- 
age, ant? rf turning anarchy into good order 

William was at last crowned and consecrated king of the 
English. But the kingdom over which he could exercise any 
teal rule embraced tittle more than the land through which 
he had actually passed ; and yet this fact must not be under- 
stood lo mean too much. He had really conquered England, 
and there was no avoiding the result. Notwithstanding all 
the difficulties which were still before him in getting posses- 
sion of his kingdom, and the length of time before the last 
lingering resistance waa subdued, there is no evidence any- 
where of a rruiy natiorifll movement against him. Local 
revolts there were, some of which seemed for a moment 
to assume threatening proportions ; attempts at foreign 
intc^^'ent[on with hopes of native aid, which always proved 
lalUcioufi ', long resistance by some leaders worthy of a better 
support, the best and bravtjst of whom became in the end 
faithful fiubjccCs of the new king : these things there wcic, 
but if wc look over the whole period of the Conquest, we cao 
only be astonished that a handful of foreign adventurers over- 
came so easily a strong nation. There ts but one explana- 
tion to be found, the one to which aiich national overthrow 
ifl most often due, the lack of Icadeiship. 

The panegyrist of the new king, his chaplain, William of 
Poitiers, leads us lo believe that very Boon after the corona- 
tion William adopted somewhat exteruive regulations for the 
settlement of his kingdom and for the restraint of disorders 
in his army. Wc may fairly insist upon some qualification 
of the unfailing wisdom and goodness which this scmi-ofl^ctal 
histOTlan attributes to his patron, but we can hardly do other- 
wise than consider bis genera! order of events correct, and 
his account of what was actually done on The whtile trust- 
worthy. England had in form submitted, and this submis- 
aion w&s a realitv so far a^ all were concerned who came into 
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cooiactwith William ur hisanny. And now ibe new giwcm- chap 
EBcnt bad to be »et going at once. Men must know wh^t ' 
Iftw was to be enforced and under wbatconclilions property 
vas to be secure. The king's own followers^ who had won 
Us kingdom for him, must receive the rewards which they 
h»d expected \ but the army was now a national and not an 
invading army, and it must be restrained from any further 
tediscrinmate plunder or rioting. Two acts of William 
which we mnsi assign 10 this time give some evidence that he 
did not f<^el as yt-'t ailogether sun? o( the temper of London- 
Soon after tlic ceremony at Wcslmiaslcr he retired to Dark- 
inic. a few miles distant, and waited there while the fortifica-^^^n,,/^J^^ 
tion in the city wa.s completed, which probably by degrees 
grew into the Tower, And apparently at this time, certainly 
not long afterwards, he issued to the hishop and the port- 
reeve hia famous charter for the dly, probably di»wii up 
originally in the Hngliah language, or if not. certainly *^^^X«i-ji*i-' 
an English translation attached for immediate effect In •*'*^"*^ 
thi£ charter the clearest assurance is given on two points ^' 
about which a great commercial ctty, intimately concerned in 
such a revolution, would be most anxious, ^ — the establishment 
of law and the security of property- The king pledges him- 
self to introduce no foreign law and to make no arbitrary 
confiscations of property^ To win the steady adhesion of 
that most influential body of men who were always at hand 
to bring the pressure of their public opinion to bear upon the 
leaders of the atatc, the inhabitants of London, this measure 
was aa wise as was the building of the Tower for security 
againft the sudden tumults so frequent in the medieval city, 
or even more dangerous insurrcrtions. 

Al the same lime sUicjL-icgulatious were made fpx. tf^g. 
rcpressioo of disorders in tEc^^ny. The leaders were 
e:dtcrted to justice and to avoid any oppression of the con- 
quered; the soldiers were forbidden all acts of violence, and 
the favourite vices of armies were prohibited, — too much 
drinking, we aic lold, lest it should lead to bloodshed, 
Judges were appointed to deal witli the offences of the 
soldiers; the Norman members of the force were allovred 
no special privileges ; and the control of law over the army, 1 
aays the king's chaplain, proudly, was made at strict as the 
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QAA9. control of the army i>ver the subject race. Attention wm 
' given also to the fiscal system of the country, to the pun- 
ifihmcnt of criuiiuals, ^nd to the protection of com mercc - 
Mosf~6riEis wc may well believe, though some details of 
f^ct ;i3 well &£ of motive may be too highly coloured, for our 
knowledge of William s attitude towards matters of this kind 
is not dependent on the words of any panegyrist- 
While Willidni waited ^t Barking, oUier English lords in 
addition to those who had already acknovirledged him came 
in and made submission. The Norman authorities say that 
the carU Edwin and Morcar were the chief of these, and if 
not earlier, ihey must h^vesubiikiited then. Two men, Siward 
and Kldrcd, arc said \o have been relatives of the last Sa>ou 
king, but in what way v/e do not know. Copai, who had 
ruled Northumberland Cor a time under Tosiig, the brother of 
Harold, impressed the >Zorman writers with his importance, 
and a Thurklll is also mt'nlioned by name ^ while '* many 
other nobles " are classed together without special mention. 
Another great name which should probably be added to this 
list is that of Waltheof, Karl of Northampton and Hunting- 
don, of distinguished descent :iiid destined later to an un- 
happy fate. All of these the king received most kindly. 
He accepted their oaths, restored to them all their posses- 
sion^ and held them in great honour. 

But certainly not in all cases did things go so easily lor the 
English- Two bits of evidence, one in the SfW^n ChromcU^ 
thai men bought their lands of the king, and one in DantiS' 
day Book, a autcmcnt of the condition of a piece of land 
" at the time when the Eugllsh redeemed their landis" lead us 
to infer that William demanded of the English that they 
obtain from him in form a confirmation of their possessions 
for which they were obliged to pay a price. No statement is 
made of the reasons by which this demand was justified, but 
I the temptation tc regard it as an application of the principle 
/ of the feudal relict is almost irresistible; of the relief paid on 
the succession of a newlord, Instead of the ordinary relief paid 
on the recognition of the heir to the fief If the evidence 
were greater that this was a common practice in feudalism 
rather thin an occasional one as it sccma ooly to have been, 
it would give us the simplest and most natural explanation of 
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•>bis act ol Wilham s. To consider Uiai he regarded all the chai-. 
laiu! of the kingdom ai rightly confiscate, which has been ^ 
vuggcslecl as an exptanaiion, because of a resisUuiuc which in 
many c:^^;^ never occurred, and in most had not a.t the time 
when this regulation must have been made, is a forced and 
unnatural cheery, and not in harmoa^ with William's usual 
metbods. To s^uppose that he regarded thl^ as an exceptional 
ca^e. in which a relief an a change of lards could be collected^ 
is a less violent supposition. Possibly it was an application 
more gcncr&l than ordinary of the practice which was usual 
throughout the medieval world of obtaioing ai a price, from a 
ocw king, confirmations of the importam grantsof his prcdcces 
sort- But any cxplanaticu of the ground of right on which rhc 
Icing demanded this general redemption of lands must remain 
from lack of evidence a m ere conjecU irc. The fact itself 
feems beyond question, an3~^is an indication of no little value of 
lh« vie*s and intentions of the new king. The kingdom was' 
his; all the land raiist he held of him and with his formal 
ccKtscEil, but no uncalled-for disturbance of posiicsaion was to 
occur. 

Beyond reasonable doubt at this time was bci^in that 
policy of actual confiscation, where reasons existed, which by 
degrees transformed Thebndcd arislocracy from English Into 
Norman- Those who hid gained the cruwn for the new king 
most rcceK'c the minor rewards which they had had in view 
for themBelves, and with no unnecessary delay. A new 
nobility must he endowed, and policy would dictate also that 
at the earliesi moment the country sliould he gairisoned by 
faithful vassals of the king's own, supplied with mean;^ of 
defending themselves and having proportionately as much at 
stake in the country as himself- The lands and property of 
those who had fought against him or who were irrecoocilablo 
would he in his hands to dispose of, according to any theory 
of his posiiion which William might hold. The crown lands 
of the old kings were of course hia, and in spite of all the 
frants that were made during the reign, Ihitt domain was 
increased rather than diminished under William The pos- 
sessions of Harold's farnt!y ^nd of all those whu had fallen 
in the battle with htm were at once confiscated, and these 
vccm to have sufficed for present needs- Whatever may have 
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CHAP, been true later, we may accept the conclusion that "on the 
' whole William .-^t this stage of his reign warred rather against 
the memory oi the dead than against the lives or fortunes ol 
the living/" 

These confiscated lands the king bestowed on the chiefs of 
his army. We have little information of tlie way in which 
this change wa^ carried out* but in many cases certainly the 
/ iros sessions held by a given Saxon thane in the days of 
/jkdwari were turned over as awhole to a given Norman with 
/no more accurate description than thai the lands of A were 
1/ now to be the lands of B. What lands had actually belonged 
to A, the old owner, was left to be determined by some sort 
c£ local inquiry, but with this the king did not concern himself 
beyond giving written orders that the change was lo be made, 
OUea this turning over to a Norman of the estate of a. dispos- 
teased Saxon resulted in unintended injustice and in legal 
quarrels which were unsettled years afterwards. Naturally 
the uew owner considered himself the successor of the old 
one ii^ all the rights which he posEcssed, If for some of his 
manors the Saxon was the tcn^tnt of a church or of an abbey, 
the Norman often seized upon these with the rest, aa if all 
were rightfully confiscated together and all held by an equally 
clear btle, and the Church was not always able, even after 
long UUgaticn, to establish its rights. We have Uttle direct 
evidence as to the relationship which such grants created 
between the recipient and the king, or aa to Ihc kind of tenure 
by which they were held, but the indirect evidence is constantly 
accumulating, and may be said to be now indeed conclusive, 
that the relation and the tenure made use of were the only 
jpnea with which the Normans were at this time familiar or 
Ifwhich would be likely lu seem to them possible, — the rela- 
tionship of vassal and lord , and that with these first grants 
of land which the king made to his followers was introduced 
into England that side of the feudal system which Saxon 
England had never known, but which was, from this time 
on, for nearly Vhq ccnturicSH to be the ruling system in both 
public and private law. 

]u saying that the feudal system was introduced into Eng- 
land by thew grants, wc must guard against a misconception. 
The feudal sysicm, if wc use thai nume as we commonly do to 
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cover the entire relations of the society of th3l af^e, had two chap. 
sides to it, rfi*tmrt in origin, character, and purpose. To any ^ 
clc» undcrstandrng of the org^iu^tiuii of fccttkl at^cicty. or 
of the change which its cslabliahmcnt made in English hiv 
tcf>'»it i* necessary, although it ia not easy, to hold these two 
sides ipart. There was in the practices ami in the vocabulary 
of feudalism itself some confusion of the two in the border- 
land that lay between thcni, and the difBculty is made greater 
(or ua by the fact that both sides were primarily concerned 
with the holding of land, and especially by the fact that the 
wwe piece of land brfongcd ai_oiitft_loJipth_side£_and was 
held at the »amc time? hv two difFt-rent men, by two different 
lands of tcniirc,^Tnl uLicItfr tsvo UifEcrenLaysjems oFlaw, The 
one aide may be called from its ruling purpose economic and 
Ihc other political. The one had lor its object tlie Tncomc to 
be drftWQ from the land ; the other regarded chiefly the pohti- 7 
cal obligations joined to the land and the political or social ' 
rank and duttc?i of the holders, ^ 

The economic side concerned the relations of the c^ttivAtors 
of the soil with the man who was, in rcliition to them, the 
oimer of that soil; it regulated the tenures by which they 
hc-d the little pieces which they cultivated, Their rights over 
that land and its produce, their obligations to the owner of 
service in cultivating for him the lands which he reserved for 
his own use, andp in addition^of payments to him in kind aivd 
perhaps in money on a variety of occasions and occurrences 
thiotlghout the year; it defined and practically limitpd. also, 
the owner's right of enaction fnjm these cultivators. These 
TCguUtions were purely customary ; they had grown up slowly 
out of experience, and they were not written. But this was 
true also of aJmo&l alt the law of that age, and this law of the 
cultivators was as valid in its place as the king's law, and was 
enforced in its own courts. It is true that moat of these men 
who cultivated the soil were serfs, at least not entirely free; 
but that fact made no difference in this particuiar ; they had 
thetr standing, their voice, and their rights in their lord's 
"customary" courts and the documents which describe lo us 
ihcsc ftriangemcnis call them, as they do the highest batons 
of the realm '*pcers." — that is, peers of these customary 
morta. Not .dl, indeed, were serfs; many freemen, small 
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cKAf> farmers, possibly it wniilH not be wrong to say all who had 
' formerly belonged lo that class, bad been forced by one ixcccs- 
aity or another to enter into this system, to surrender the un- 
qualified ownership of iheir lands, and lo agree to hold ihcra 
of some lord, though traces of their original full ownership 
may long have liagered about the lard. When they did this, 
they were brought into very close relatioas with the unfree 
cultivators ; they were parts of the same system and subject to 
Bome of the same regulations and services ; but their land was 
usually held on terms that were economically better than the 
si^rfs obtained, and they retained thcii [jcrsonal frccdom. 

tThey were members of the lords" courts, and there the serfs 
were their peers l but they were also members of the old! 
national coLirts of hundred and shire, and there they were I 
the peers of knights and barons^ ^ 

This system, this economic side of feudalism, is what W0 
know as the manond^ji^tem. Its unit was the iitanor, an 
cRtatc of land larger or smaller, but large enough to admit of 
this characteristic organization, managed as a unitt usually 
from some wcH-defined centre, the manor house, and directed 
ty a single responsible head, the lord's steward. The land 
which constituted the manor w^s divided into two clearly 
distinguished parts, the " domain " and the " tenures," The 
domain was the part ot each manor that was reserved for the 
lord's own use, and cultivated for him by the labour of his 
tenants under thi? direction of the steward, as 3 part of the 
services by which they held their lands; that is, a^ a part of 
the rent paid lor them. The returns from these domain 
lands formed a very large part, probably the largest part, 
of the Income of the landlord class in feudal days. The 
"tenure*" were the holJings of the cultivators, worked for 
themaelvcft by their own lahour, of varying sIjics and held on 
terms of varying advantage, and usually scattered about the 
muior in small strips, a bit here and another there^ Besides 
theie cultivated lands there were also, in the typical manor, 
common pasture lands and common wood lands, In which the 
rights of each member of this little community were carefully 
regulated by the customary law of the manor This whole 

j u-rangement was plainly economic in character And purpose ; 

' It was not in the least political. Its object ^'dS to get the 
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snit cuUnrMted, to provide mankind with iJie necessary food 
uid clothing, and the nore fortunate members of the race 
with their inccmcj^. This purpose it admirmbly served in 
an age when local protection wft* an ever present need, when 
Ihe labouring man had often to look to the rich and strong 
man of the neighbourhood for the ^tccurit/ which he could 
QOt ^t from the state. Whatever may have Ixrcn the ongin 
of this system, it wns at any rate this need which perpetuated 
it for centuries from the fall of Rome to the later Middle 
Ages; and during this long time it was by this sysiem that 
the viYstern world was fed and all its activttie.s sustained. 

This economic side of feudalism, thia manorial system^ w;ja 
not introduced into England by the Norman Conquest It 
bMl grown up in the S;ixon slater, as it had on Che conti^ 
lent, because of the prevalence there of the general fecial 
and economic conditions which favoured its growth. It 
wts different from the continental system in some details; 
it Uficd different terms for many things; but it was essen- 
tially the ^me syet^mp It had its body of customary law 
and iu private courts ; and these ccuns. like their prototypes 
)n the Frunkish state, had in numerous cases iisiirped or had 
been granted the rights and functions of the local courts of 
the nation, and so bad annesied a minor poHticat function 
«hich did not naturally belong; to the system. I:ideed, this 
process had gone so far that we may believe that the stronger 
gavetnme.nl of the state established by the Conqueror found 
it necessary to check it and to hold the operation of the pri- 
vate coaits within stricter limits. This economic organiBalion 
which the Normans found in England was so clearly parallel 
with that which they had always known that they made no 
cbange in it. They introduced their own vorabirhiiy in 
many cases in place of the Saxon; they identified in some 
caaea practices which looked alike but which were not 
strictly identical ; and they had a very decided tendency to 
treat the free members of the manorial population, strongly 
intreoched as Ihey were in the popular courts, as belonging 
It tbc aaoK time to both sides of feudalism, the cconnmic and 
the political: but the confusion of language and custom which 
they introduced in consequence is not sufficient to disguise 
from us tbc real relationships which existecl. Nor shtjuld it 
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CKAK be in ihc oppriRitc jiraccsit, whicli w^tit equally easy, as when 
' the Saxon chronicler, led by the ftupcrfitral rcscmblarcc and 
ovcrJookifif; the f^rcat inntimtional differerce, called ttie a^na 
cf WilliARi by the Saxon name of wittmagemot. 

*ide o^ fcudalUm, the political, the case 
had never grown up in the Saxun world. 
The Atarting-poinU in certain minor Roman instiLulions from 
which >t had grown, neem to have disappeared with ttie 
Saxon occupation of Britain, The general conditions which 
favoured its development — the almost complete breakdown 
or the ccntni] govcmment and the dliTicult and inlcrruptt^d 
means of communication — existed in far less dtgree in the 
Saxon states them in the more extensive Frankish territories. 
Such rudimentary practices as seem parallet to earlyslages 
of feudiil growth were mcire so in appearance th;in in reality, 
and we can hardly affirm with any coii^dencc that politicsj 
feudnlismwasevenin process of formation in England before 
'the Conquest, though it would undoubtedly have been intro- 
duced there by some process before very long. 

The political feudal crganiiatJon was as intimately bound 
up with the possession of land as the economic, but its 
.primary object was different. It maybe described as that 
I norm of orj^atiizatior in which the duties of the citizen to the 
//stAte had been changed into a species of land rent. A get of 
' legal iirrangemt-nts and personal relationships which had 
grown up wholly in the field of fjrivate ailairs, fur the scrv* 
ing of private ends, had uaurpcd the place of public law in 
the state- Duties of the citizen and functions of the govern- 
ment were translated into its terms and performed as inci- 
denis of n private obligation. The Individual no longer 
served in the army because this service w^tt 3 ji^rt uf hia 
obligation as a citizen, bitt because he had agreed by private 
contract to do so as a part of the rent he was to pay for the 
j^ land he held of another man. The judicial orf-aniiJiilon waA 
tnnftfonned in the same way. The national courts dU*- 
appcared. atkI their place waa taken by pnvale cotirta made 
up of tenants. Tlic king summoned at intcrvab the great 
men of Church and State to gather round him in bis conncila 
law court, and legifilattire* in so far as ihcr« tvaa a k^iiibnire 
In Aat agc^ the ggy ^V^* ^^ mother inuitutien of a ntimer^ 
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o<ii prof;€Qy ; but he diiJ net summon them, and they c&mc no Ciiap. 
longer, because they were the great men ct Chtirch and State, ' 
the wbc Hicii uf ihc land, but because they had entered into 
a priv ate obijg adoa with him to^Tlcnd when called upon, as 
a f ctum t or lands which he bad given them; or. h^ other 
words, as Heiir/ II told the bishops in the Constitutions of 
Cb^rendoiu because tbey were h\^ vassals . Public taxation 3 
underwent the same change, iTiTtf the inonty revenue^ TB^--""^^ 
feudal state which corresponds most nearly tu the bconic 
of toaatioo, was made up <if irregular pa^mcals due on the 
occurrenee of specified events from those who held land of 
the kmgt ^od ihes&in turn collected like payments of their 
ttrnants; the relicfTTor instance, on tbc s^iccession of the heir 
to ilia father's holding, or the aids in three c^si^s, on the 
■■ knighting of the lord's eldest soirfhc marrying of his eldest 
dAUghtcr, and theVansom of his own person from imprison- 
mcnt. T*ie contiict of the central goveramcnc with the mass 
of the men of ihc state was broken off by The intervening 
Kfics of lords who were p olitical ruje is ^h of the temto ry 
or proup of lands immediately subject to himself, and cxcr- 
dMd witbia thoae limits the funclions which the general 
government should normally exercise for the whole slate. 
The payments and service* which tlie lord'"* vassals made 
^^ to him, while they were of the nature of rent, were not 
^Hrcnt in the economic sense ; they were important to the suze- 
^Hfuin lejts as matters of income than as defining his political 
^Bl'*^'^'*^'' ^^^ marking his rank in this hterarchica] organization - 
The *ia!e as a whole might retain its geographical outlines 
and the form of a common goveramenC* but it was really 
broken up into fragments of varying size, whoac lords pes- j 
iCAs^d in varying degrees of completeness the attributes of^ 
fovcreignty. ^ 

This orgaruation, however, never usurped the place of the / 
^■|01ate so completely as might be inferred- It hid grown upv 
^»within the limits of a stale which was» during the whole 
period of it* £ormixtion, nomin ally ruled over by a kmg who 
was served by a more or less ccntraiized administrative 
^^^■slcm. This royal power never entirely disappeared. !t 
^^Burvlved as the conception of govc^bmectt, it~ survived in the 
^^eiercise of some rights everywhere, and of many rights in 
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CHARyhone pbce^, even in the most feudal of aNnitricK. Some 
' /fiedtiiK of ptabGc Uv lad public duty 3tiU lingered. Tn the 
kiof^f court, the ^tma r^jpj, whether in £iigUod oc tu Frauce, 
iberu wu ofteo present a smAll group of weaibtn, at fkst in 
f uminoraiid subordinate capacrtj, who Krre ther^not because 
thcf vcre the vas^a of the king, btit because they tterc the 
working members of a government machine. The militaiy 
n c cooi ty of tfw state m all eountricft occasiooaJty called out 
MmcClung like the okl general lery. In the judicial depart- 
nentt m England at least, one important class of courts, the 
^ popalar county- courts, w^s oerer senoualy affected br fctidal< 
im, cttber in their orgaaizatioii or ia the Law which tbc>' 
r mtcrpretcd. Any complete descnptioQ of the feudal orgaoi- 
/ aat:on must be understood to be a descripHon of tendencies 
' rather than of a reaazcd system. It was the tendency of 
/Tcudalism to transfona the state into a series of poinctpal- 
f tUcs risiitg m tien one above the other, and to get the 
/ I bomcs* of tiie 9tatc done, not through a central constitu- 
/ tioiial machine, but through 3 scries of graded duties corrc- 
I Bponding to these successive stages and seoirtd by private 
\ agrceiEieuta between the landholders and by a ciutomary law 
V wbkh was the outgrowth of such agrcccDcnts. 
^^ At the date of the Norman Conquest of England, this ten- 
dency was more nearly realized in Fr;iace that) anywhere 
else Within the limits of that sute a Dumber of great 
feudal principalities had been farmed, ducTucs aiid couiitiea, 
round the adnunistrattvc divisions of an earlier time as their 
starting- point* in many of which the sovereign of the stale 
could exercise no powers of gcvemmenL The extensive 
powrrs which the earlier systevn had intrusted to the duke 
or couDl as an administrative uflicer of the suic he now 
cxcrcivril as a praclically independent sovereign, and the 
state could expect from this portion of its territory ovily the 
feudal services of its rulern perhaps itl-def ncd and di^cult 
toenforcc. In some cases, however, this process of breaking 
up the »tate into smaller units went no further Normandy^ 
with which we arc particularly concerned, was an instance of 
this fact. The duke was practically the 5<]|c soveieigti of that 
province. The king 01 France was entirely shut out. Even 
the Church was under the unliinited control of the duke. And 
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with respect to hts subjects his power was as gr^at as with re* ^:ha?. 
spcct to his norainAl sovereigu. Very few grcftt baronies ca- ' 
isced in Normandy lorincd of contiguous territory and capable 
of development into independent pnnVipalttics, ard those that / 
did exist were kept conslaHlly in the hands of relatives of the 
dttcaL house and under strong eontrol. Political feudalism 
existed in Normandy in even greater perfection and in a more 
logical completeness, if we regard the forms filone, its prac- 
tice* and customs, than was usu^il in the feudal world of thit 
age; but it «:xistct) not :ts the: means by which thi^ state was 
broken into fragments, but as the machinery by which it was \ 
'.governed by the duke It iomied the bond of connexion 
between him and the great men of the state. It defined the 
serv'lccs which he had the right to demand of them, and which 
iIm^v in turn might d^^mand of their vas*ials. Tt ftirmed the 
foundation of the army and of the judicial system. Every 
departraent of the slate was influenced by its forms and prin- 
ciples. At tlie same time the Duke of Normandy wa.^i mor« . 
tlun a feudal suxeraiu. He had saved on the whole, from 1 1 
the femla! dektge, more of the prcru^tivca of sovereignty | 
than had Uie Iting of France, f-Ic had a considerable non- 
feudnl admmisttrativG system, though it might not reach all 
pcuts o( the duchy. The supreme judicial power had never | 
been parted with, and the Norman barons were unable to ex-/ 
rise in it* full extent the right of h^gh justice. Th^ oath_q£ 
,ncc from nil freemen, whosesoever vassals they might 
be; trace) of which are to be found in many feudal lands 
and even tinder the Capetian kings, w as reta i ned in die 
dochy. Private war, baronial coinage, engagements with for- 
eign princ<"^ to the injury of the duke, — these mi^hl occur 
in exceptional cases during a minority or under a weak duke. 
or m time of rebellion ; but the strong dukes repressed them 
with an iron hand, and no Nonnan baron could claim any of 
them as a prescriptive right. Feudalism existed in Normandy 
as ih-c organisation of the state, and as the system which regu- 
lated the relations between the duke and the knights and the 
nobles of the Innd, but it did not exist at the expense of the 
i^vercign rights of the duke- 
Thls was the systcin wbich was introduced fully formed 
to England with the gtiints of land which the Concjiicror 
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iDiidc to his barons. It was the only system known to him 
by which to regulate their relfttionfi Co hiin&elf and their 
fiuiiea to the sute. To suppose a grarhml introduction of 
feudaJism into England, exce^it in a geographical &cnsc> as 
the conBscation spread over the land, is to miaundcrstand 
both feudalism itsekf and its history. This system gave to 
the baron opportunities which might be dangerous under a 
ruler who could not make himself obeyed, but there was 
nothing in it inconsUtcut with the practical abfioluliam cxcr* 
ciscd by the first of the Normaji kings and by the more part 
of his immediate successors. Feudalism brought in with 
itself two ideas which exercised decisive influence on later 
English hiarory, I do not mean to asaert that these idesa 
were consciously hdd, or that thpy could have btrpn formu- 
lated in voids, though of the first st least this was very neatly 
true, but that ihoy unconsciously controlled the facts of the 
lime and their future development. One was the idea that 
all holders of land in the kingdom, except the king, were, 
strictly ^pcakin^, l^anta rather than owners, which pri>- 
foundJv influenced thc~~history of~tnglisb law; the other 
was the idea that important public duties were rcaUy private 
obligaCiona, created by a business contract, which as pro- 
foundly iufluenctd the growth of the constitution. Taken 
together, the introduction of the feudal system was as mo- 
n^entous a change as any which followed the Norman Con- 
quest, as decisive in its influence upon the future as the 
enrichment of race or of language; more decisive in one 
respect, since without the consequences in governnient and 
constitutionn which were destined to follow from the iemlali» 
sation of the English state, neither race nor language could 
have done the work in the world which they have already 
accomplished and are yet destined to perform in still larger 
measure. 

Rut, however profound this change may have been, it 
affected but a small class, comparatively speaking. The 
whole number oE military units, of knights due the king Id 
service, seems to have been something less than five thou- 
sand.' For the great mass of the population, the working 
siibstrittum, whose labours susLimed the life of the nation, 
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ih« Nonpan Conquest made but little change- The mt^Dcr 
ovganixstion o/^ Uie munor ^a'^ not affected by it Its work 
went ISn m the same way as before. There was i ctm^tc of 
]iiB»l«ff£ ; there was a new set of jdeos to interpret the old 
relationship; the upper grades of the manorial populatioti 
suffered iii some parts of Enj^Ltnd a serious depression. 
Biit in tlw" main, as cuncernetl the gTea.t mass nf fans, rhcrc 
waa no change of importance. Nor was there any. al fust at 
Ica^t, wliich affected the position of the towns. The new 
fiyslcm allowed as readily as the old the rights which they 
already possessed. In the end, the new ideas might be a 
serious matter for the towns in sonic pailJcuIarsH but al pres- 
ent the conditions did not exist which were to rai^e these 
diffcoltics. At the time, to the mass of the nation, to every- 
body indeed, the Norman Conquest might easily seem but a 
change of sovereigns, » change of masters. It is because we 
can sec the rc-sullt of the changes which it really fnlrciduccd 
lh<t wc arc able to estimate thdr profound si^nlficaucc^ 

The spoiLiDg of England for the benefit of the foreigner 
did not eonsist in the confiscation of lands alone. Hesidcs 
the forced redemption of their lands, William seems to have 
laid a heavy tax on the nation, and the churches and monas- 
teries whose lands were free from confiscalion seem to have 
suffered heavy losses of their gold and silver and precious 
sttiBs, The royal treasure and Harolds pc^i^essions would 
pass into William's hands, and much confiscated and plun- 
dered wealth l>esidt!s. These things ht distributed wilh a 
free hand, capccially to the churdics of the continErnt whose 
prayers and blessings he unquestionably regarded as a strong 
reinforcement ol bis arms. Harold's rich banner of the 
fighting man went to Rome, and valuable gifis besides, and 
the Nwrman etxletdastica) world had abundant cause to return 
thanks to heaven for the successes which ha.d attended the 
efforts of the Norman military arm. If William despatched 
thcac gifts to the continent before his own return to Nor 
maDdy, they did not exhaust his booty, for the wonder and 
tdmlntfoti of the duchy is plainly eiprcssed at the richness 
Md beauty of the spoils which he brought home with him. 

Havini^ settled the matters which demanded immediate 
altentien, the king proceeded to make a progress through 
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those parts of his kingdom which were under hJB controL 
Just where he went we are oot toM, but he can hardly have 
gone far outside the counties o( southern and eastern England 
which were dircclly influenced by his march on London. Fii 
such 3 progress be probably had chiefl/ in mind to lake po^ 
flC&sion for himaelf and his men of conhsc&ted estates and ot 
strategic points. No opposition showed itself anywhere, but 
women with their children appeared along the way to beseech 
his mercy, and the favour which he showed to these supplianti^ 
was thought worthy of special remark. Wmchcster seems to 
have been visited* and secured by the beginnii^g of a Norman 
castle within the walls, and the journey ended at Pevenseyi 
where he had landed so short a time before in pursuit of the 
crown. Willtam had decided that he could return In Nor- 
mandy, and the decision that this could be safely done with 
30 small a part cf the kingdom actually in hand* with so few 
castles already built or garrisons established, is the clearest 
possible evidence of William's opinion of the situation. He 
would have biren the last man to venmrc such a step if he had 
believed the risk to be great. And the event justiKcd his 
judgment. The insurrectionary movements which called him 
back clearly appear to have been, not so much efforts of the 
nation to throw off a foreign yoke, as revolts excited by the 
oppression and bad government of those whom he had left \r% 
charge of the kingdom. 

On the eve of his departure he confided the care of hie 
new Idngdom to two of hia followers whom he believed the 
most devoted to himself, the south-east to hU half brother 
Odo, and the north to William Fitz Osbcrn. Odo, Bishop of 
Baycux. but less an ccclcaiasttc according to the ideals of 
the Church, than a typically feudal bishop, was aaaig^icd the 
responsibility for the fortress of Dover, was t^ivcn large 
estates in Kent and to the west of it, and was probably made 
carl of that county at this time. William Fiiz O^bcm was the 
son of the duke's guardian, who had been murdered for his 
fidelity during William's minority, and they had been boys 
togethcft as we arc expressly toldn Ho was appointed to be 
responsible for Winchester and to hold what might be called 
the marches, towards the unoccupied north and W(?st. Very 
probably at this time also he v^as made Earl of Hereford. 
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Socne other of the; leading nobles of the Conquest bad been chap. 
establiHhiMl in their iiossessions hy thii« date, as wc know on ' 
good evidence, like Hugh of Gtantmcsnil in Ffamp^hlie, bul 
the chiei dependence of the king wa^ apparently upon tbcac 
two, who are spoken of as having under their care the minor 
hotders of the castles which haid been aJready established- 

No djsotdrrs in Normandy demiinded the duke's reium, 
Everythmg had been quiet there* under the control of Matilda 
and those who had been appointed to assist her William's 
visit At this time looks less like a necessity than a piirtLdc to 
fnakc an exhibition of the results of his venture. He took 
with htm a tplendid assortment of plunder and a lorjg train of 
EugUah nobles, among whom the young athcltiig Edgar, 
Sbgand, Archbishop of Canterbury, Earb nd*in and Morcar, 
Wahhoof, son ot Sivard, the Abbot oE Uhstonbur^-, and a 
tbane of Kent, are mentioned by name. The favour and 
honour with whioh William treated these men did nor dis- 
gui»e fiom ibem Uie fact that they were really held -a^ hns- 
tagc*- No business of especial importance occupied William 
diihnc; his nine months' stay in Normandy, He was received 
with great rejoicing on every h^nd, especially in Kouen, where 
Matilda was staying, stnd hi« return and triumphal progress 
thxoggh the country reminded his panegyrist of the succc^sses 
and glones of the great Roman commanders. He distributed 
with A frc« hand, to the churches and monaMeries, the wealth 
which he had brought with him- A great assembly gathered 
to celebrate with him Che Easter feast at the abbey of Fecamp. 
His presence was sought to add /fiat to the dedication of new 
churches. Dut the event of the greatest iniporlancc which 
occurred during this visit to the duchy w£ls the falling vacant 
of the primacy of Normandy by the death of Maitrihus, 
Archbishop of Rouen. The universal choice for his successor 
vafi Lanfranc, the Italian, Abbot of St Stephen's at Caen, 
who b4d already made evident to all the possession of those 
talents for government which he waa to exercise in a larger 
%M. But though William stood ready, in form at least, to 
grant his sancdon. Lanfranc declined the election, which then 
fell upon John. B[*vhop of Avranches, a friend of his. Lan- 
franc was sent to Ronic to obtain the ]>allium for the new 
archbUhop, but his mbsion was in nil probabihty one of 
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CHAR informftCion to the pope regarding largc^r interests than those 
' of the archbishopric of Rouen. 

In the meantime, affairs had not run smoothly in England, 
We ma/ e^ly guess thai William's lieutenants^ especially 
his hroiher, hael nor failed on the side of too great gentleness 
in caiTying rut hi& dlrectiaus to secure thL? idnd with gairi- 
sons and castles. In various places unconnected with one 
another troubles had broken ouL In the north, where Copai 
had been made Earl of Northumberland, ^n old local dynas- 
tic feud was still unsettled, and the mere appointment of an 
e-irl would not bring it to an end. Copsi was slain by his 
rival. Oswuif, who was himself soon afterward killed, but the 
Norman occupation had atill to be begun. In the west a 
more ifiteresting resistance to the Norman advance had de- 
veloped near Hereford, led by Edric, called the Wild, 
descendant of a noble Saxon house. He had enlisted the 
support of the Welsh, and in retaliation for attncks upon 
himself had laid waste a large district in Hcrefordahirc. 
Odo had had in his county an insurreetion which threatened 
for a moment to have most serious consequences, but which 
had ended in a complete failure. The men of Kent, planning 
rcbelUon, had sent across the channel to Eustace, Count of 
Boulogne, who believed that he had causes of grievance against 
William, and had besought him to come to their aid in an 
attempt to seize the fortress of Dover Euatace accepted 
Ihe invitation and crossed over at the appointed time, but 
his allies bad not all gathered when he arrived, and the 
UDBtcady character of the count wrecked the enterprise. 
He auacked in haste, and when he failed to carry the 
castk by storm, he retired in ei^tial haste and abandoned 
the undcrlaking. William judged him too important a man 
ti> treat with severity, and restored him to hJs favour. 
Betides these signs which revealed the danger ol an open 
outbreak, WilUam undoubtedly knew that many of the 
English had left the country and had gone in various 
directions, seeking foreign aid. His absence could not be 
prolonged without serioua consequences, and In December, 
to6;^r he returned to England 
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With William's return to Eaghnd began rhc long and CHAR 
difficult t3*k of bringing the country completely under his ^' 
control But this was not a task that called foi mrlitary 
gcniiu. Patience was the qualit>" most demanded, and Will- 
ifttn's pstticncc gave way but rarely. There was no army in 
the fWld against him, No large portion of the land was m 
insurrection. No formal campaign was necessary. T.ocal 
fCTollA had to be put down one after another, or a district 
dcah with where rebellion was constantly renewed. The 
Scandinavian north and the Celtic west were the regions not 
yet subdued, and chc seats of fiiliire trouble. Three years 
were filled with this work, and the ilftctrn ycajs thai follow 
wnere contparalivcly undisturbed. For the moment after his 
Tctura, William was occupied with no hostilities. The Christ- 
ma* of 1067 was celobiaicd in London with the land al peace, 
Normans and Ergllsh meeting together to all appearance with 
oardial guod^will. A native, Gospatric, was probably at this 
time made Earl of Northumberland, in place of Copsi, who 
had been killed, though this was an e^tcrcise of royal power 
in form rather than In reality, since William's authority did 
not yet reach so far A Norman, Remigius, was made Bishop 
Dorchester, in pUce of WiiTiwig, who had died while the 
tg was in Noitn^ndy, ^nd William's caution in dealing with 
the matter of Church reform ia shown in the fact that the 
new bishop received his consecration from Stigand. It i£ 
pouibte ftlio that another heavy tax was imposed at this 

But soon after Christn^as. William felt himself obliged to 
tike il^c field, lie had learned that Exeter, the rich com- 
mcreial city of the south west, was making preparations to 
rc$4Bt him. It was in a district where Harold and hi» family 
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had had laigc possessions. His mother was in the dty, and 
perhaps others of the family. At least some English of 
prominence seem to have rallied :iroiind them. The citi2cns 
had repaired and improved their alrc^y strong waUs. They 
had impressed foreigners, merchants even, into their service, 
and were seeking allies in other towns. Williant's rule had 
never yet reached into that part of England, and Exeter 
evidently hoped to shut him out altogetherH When the king 
heard of these prepaiations, he acted with his usual prompti- 
tude, but with no sacrifice of his diplomatic skill. The citi- 
zens should first be made to acknowledge their intentions, 
A message was sent to the city, denianding that the oath of 
allegiance to himself be taken. The citizens answered that 
they would take no oath, and would not admit him within the 
walls, but that they were willing to pay him the customary 
tribute, WilUani at once replied that he was not accus* 
tamed to have subjects on such conditions, ^u*^ at once began 
hia march agjunst the city, Ordcric Vitatis thought it worthy 
ol Dote, that in this army William was using Eiiglishmen for 
the first time as soldiers. 

When the hostile army drew near to the town, the courage 
of some of the leading men failed, and they went out to seek, 
terms of peace. They promised to do whatever was conv 
manded^ and they ga^'e hostages, but on their return they 
found their negotiations disavowed and the city determined 
to stand a siege. This lasted only eighteen days. Some 
decided advantage which the Normaiis gained — the under- 
mining 0/ the walls seems to be implied — ^ induced the city 
to try again for terms. The clergy, with their sacred books 
and relics, accompanied the deputation, whieh obtained from 
the king better promises than had been hoped for. For 
some reason William departed from his iisuitl custorn of 
severity to those who resisted. He overlooked their evil 
conduct, ordered no confiscations, and even stationed guards 
in the gates to keep out the soldiers who would have helped 
themselves to the property of the citiTcns with some violence. 
But as usual be selected a silc for a ca^tk within ihc W4lls, 
and left a force of chosen knights under faithful command, to 
complete the fortihcation and to form the garrison. Harold's 
mother, Gytha. left the city before its surrender, and finally 
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found a refuge id Saint Omcr, bi FUndcrs, Il^rnlcrs sons cmav 
abov if they were En Exeter, made thdr cacapc before its fall. " 

Mt&t subduing Exelcr^ William marched with his army 
into Corowall, and pm down without difficulty whalcvcr 
resist^Doe he found (here. The confiscation of fnrfcHcd 
c!(tatC5 wda no doubt cnc object of his march through the 
land, and the greater part of these were bestswed upon his 
ovn hall hTCthcr^ Robert, Count of Mortain, the bc^nuing 
of what grew ultimate ly into t he great earldom of Cornwall 
In alt, the gfants'wHich were made to RfIkt: have been esti- 
ni;itcd at ?97 maiiois, the largest made tu any one as the 
result of the Conquest. Of these, 24S manors were in Corn* 
wall, practically the whole shire; ys in Dorset, and 4q in 
Devonshire This was almost a principality in itself, and is 
alone nearly enough to disprove the policy attributed to Will- 
latn of scattering about the country the great estates which 
he {^ranted. So powerful a possession was the earldom which 
was founded upon this grant that after a time the pciLcy 
which had been followed ii^ Normandy, in regard to the 
great counties, seemed the only wise one In this case also, 
and it waa not allowed to pas9 out of the immediate family 
oi the king until in the founcench cenliiry it was made into 
a proviaion tor the king's eldest son, as it has ever since 
remained- These thin^^'s done, William disbanded ^is army 
and returned to spend Easter at Winchester 

Once more for a moment the land seemed to be at peace, 
and William wait justified in looking upon bimaelf as now no 
r merely the leader of a military adventure, seeking to 
tobiftquer a foreign etate, but as firmly established ia a land 
where he had made a new home for his house. He coutd 
!»cnd for bU wife; his children should be born ht^re. It 
should be the native land of future generations tor his fa.mily. 
Matilda came soon after Easter, with a dbbnguishcd train of 
ladies as well as lords, and with her Guy, Bishop of Amiens, 
who, Orderie tells us, had already written hi^ poem on the 
war of William and Harold- At Whitsuntide, in Westniin* 
stcr, Matilda was crowned queen by Archbishop Aldrcd. 
Later in the summer Henry, the future King itcnry 1, wis 
bcm. and the new royal family had completely identified 
iisclf with the new kingdom. 
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But X j^reat task still lay before the king, the greyest per- 
hapH that he ha<l yei unclertalcen. The north u-as hU only in 
namc^ Scarcely hud :iiiy Enghsh kiag u{] to this time cxcr 
died there the nort nf authority to which Willum was accus- 
tomed, and which he was determined to exercise everywhere. 
Ilic <|Ucalion 0I Ihc hour was, whether he could establifih his 
authority there by degrees, as he seemed to be trying 10 do, 
or only nfter a «harp conflict The answer to this question 
WBft krujwn very soon iiflcr the coronation of MatiWa. What 
HCcmciL Xsi the Normans a great conspiracy of the north aod 
wcfit was iorming. The Welsh and English nobles were 
making common cause; the clergy and the common people 
Joined their prayers; York was noted as especiaUy enthu- 
ibfttic in the cau»c, and many tlierc took to living in tents 
u a kind of training for the conflict which was coming. 
The Normans understood nt the time that there were two 
najonft ior this determination to resist by force any further 
•xtoniion of William's rule. One was, the personal dissatlfr- 
factlnn of Earl Edwin. He had been given by William some 
uiidcrLncc] authority, and promoted above his brother, aiid he 
hftd even been promised a daughter of the king's aa hia 
wife. Clearly it had seemed at one time very necessary to 
conciliate him. But either that necessity had passed away, 
or William was reluctant to fulfil his promise; and Edwin, 
dlHconteated with the delay, was ready to lead what was for 
hhn at least, after he had accepted so much from William, a 
robcllion. He was the natural leader of such an attempt ; his 
fumily history made him that. Personal popularity and his 
wide conneidons added to Im strength, and if he had had in 
blntolf the ^iCt-H uf 1c;tdership, it would not have been even 
thcM too late to dispute the possession of England on even 
tirmi. The second reason given us is one to which we mtjst 
Httadi much i^reater toree than to the personal influence oE 
Kdwin, He in all probability merely embraced an opportu- ^^ 
nlty. The other was the really moving cause. This \& said^H 
lo have beat the discontent of the English ^nd Welsh nobles 
under the Norman oppression, but we must phrase it a little 
dlflerently. No direct oppression had as yet been felt, cither 
In the north or went, but the seventy of William in the soutl 
mid east, ihe widespread confiscations there, were tindoubiedlj 
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wgU known* and cjisily read as signa of what would follow in citAP. 
the oorth, and nircady the borders ot Wales were threatened '^ 
with the pushing forward of the Norman lincs^ which went on 
•ia iicadily and for so long a timc- 

Whcthci or not the efforts which had been making to uhtam 
foreign help against William were to result finally in bringing 
in a reiofcTcement ot Scots or Danes, the union of Welsh- 
mcQ and Englishmen was itself formidable and demanded 
instnnt attention. Early in the snmmcr of 1068 the army 
began lis march upon Vork» advarcing along a line some- 
what to the weal of the centre of England, as tlie situation 
would naturally demand, As in William's earUcr marches, 
SO here again he encountered no resistance^ Whatever may 
hftve been the extent of the conspiracy or the plans of the 
leaders, the entire movement collapsed bcfori; the Norman's 
film detcnnination to be master of the kbgdomn Edwin and 
Morcar had collected an army and were in the field somewhere 
between Warwick and Northampton, but when the time came 
when the fight could no longer be postponed, they thought 
l)clter of il, besought the king's favour again, aod obtained 
at least the show of it. The boastful preparations at York 
brought (orib no better result The citizens went out to 
meet the king on his approach, and gave him the keys of 
the city and hostages from among them. 

The present expedition went no further north, hnl its 
influence extended fimher. Ethdwin, the Bishop of Dur* 
hsm, came in and made his submission. He bore inquiries 
aUo from Malci>lm, the king of Scots, who had been listening' 
to ihc appeals (or aid from the enemies of William, and pre- 
paring himM-lf to advance to their assistance- The Bishop 
of Durham was tent back to let hfm know what assurances 
would be acceptable to William, and he undoubtedly also 
taformed him of the actual state of affairs south of his 
borders, of the progress which the invader had made, and 
of the h<ipdc^snr-<w of resistance. The Normans at any rate 
bclicTcd that as a result of the bishop's mission Malcolm was 
glad to send down an embassy of his own which tendered to 
William an oath of obediencep It is not likely that William 
attached much weight to any profession of the ScotiiwU 
kiagV Already, probably as soon ^^ the fjiiluie of this 
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northern undertaking was apparent, some of the most 
prominent oi the English, who seem lo have taken pan in 
il, bad abandoned England and gone to ihe Scottish coun. 
!t ift very possible that Ed^'ar aiid his two sisters, Margaret 
and Christina, sought the protection of Malcolm at this time, 
together with Go3patric. who had shortly bciore been made 
Earl of NorthumberlaBd, and the slien6F Merleswegen- These 
men h^id earlier submitted to William, Merleswcgen perhaps 
in the submission at Berkhampstcd, with Edgar, and had 
been received with favour. Under what circumstances they 
turned against him wc do not know, but they had very likely 
been attracted by the promise of strength in this effort at 
reaistajice, and were now less inclined than the unstable 
Edwin to profess scj early a repentance, Mai^ret, whcUicr 
she went to Scotland at this time or a little later, found there 
a permanent home, consenting a^n^t her will to become the 
bride of Malcolm instead of the bride of the Church as she 
had wished. As queen she gained, through teachinj^ her 
wikl subjects, by the ejiamplc of gentle manners and noble 
lifcj a wider mission than the convent could have furnished 
her. The conditions which Malcolm accepted evidently con- 
tained no demand as to any English fugitives, nor any other 
10 which he could seriously object, William was usually able 
to discern the times, and did not attrmpt the impracticable. 

William intended this expedition of his to result in the per- 
manent pacification of the country throUjE^h which he had 
passed. There is no record of any special severity attend- 
ing the march, but certainly ro one was able to infer from it 
that the king was weak or to be trifled with. The important 
towns he secured with castles and garrisons, a& he had in the 
south. Warwick and Northampton were occupied in this way 
as he advanced, with York at the north, and Lincoln, Hunt- 
ingdon, and Cambridge along the east as he returned. A 
great wedge of fortified poF<ts was thus driven far into that 
part of the land from which the greatest trouble was to be ex- 
pected, and this, together with the general imprcasion which 
hi& march had made, was the most which was gained from it. 
Sometime during this summer cf to6S another fruitless at- 
tempt had been made to disturb the Norman possession of 
England, flarold'a fion& had retired, perhaps after the fall 
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<A Exeter, to Ireland, where their t&thcr had formerly £ound CIIAP. 
refuge. There it was not difficoU lo stir up the love of '* 
plundcnng raids in the descendants nf fh*r ViVing?, an^l they 
returned aX. this time, it is said with more than fifty shijis, and 
HLiJcd ttp the Briatol Channel IF any among them intended 
a serious in\"asion of the island, the result was disappointing. 
They laid wa^ie the coast lands ; attacked the city of Bristol, 
htit were beaten off by the ciLlzens ; landed again further down 
in Somerset, and were defeated in a great battle by Ednnth, 
who had been Harold's Mailer, where many were killed on 
both tides, including Kdnoth himself; and then returned 
whh nothing ^ined but such plunder as ihey succeeded in 
carrying off The next year they repeated the attempt in the 
sanae style, and were again defeated, even more disastrously, 
this time by one of the ncwconicra, Brian of Britanny. Such 
ptraticftl dc&centd were not dangerous to the Norman govern- 
mem, nor was a rally to beat them off any test of English 
loyiliy to William. 

Even the hiatiutan. Ordcric Viialis, half English by dcsr-ent 
illy »o by birth, but writing in Normandy for Normans 
favourable to William, or p«>5sibly the even more 
Nonnvi William of Poitiers, whom he may have been follow- 
ing, wii4 movi^d by the sufferings of the l^rd under these re- 
peated iiLvasicHjji, icvolts, and harryingSf and notes at the close 
of his account of this year how conquerors and conquered alike 
were involved in the evils of war, famine, and pestilence. He 
addi that the king, seeing the injuries which were inflicted on 
the country, gathered together the soldiLTS who were serving 
him for pay, and sent ibem home with rich rewards. We 
may regard this diabanding of his mercenary troops as an- 
other sign that William considered his position secure. 

In truth, however, the year which was coming on, 1069, 
iit7,% another year of crisis in the history of ihe Conquest. 
The danger which h^d been threatening William from the 
beginning was this year to descend upon him, and to prove 
u unreal a£ all those be had faced since the great battle with 
Harold. For a long time efforts had been making to induce 
Mme forei^ power to interfere in England and support the 
cause of the English against the invader. Two states seemed 
especially tittcd for the mission, from close relationship with 
voun. 3 
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England in the past* — Scotlanil and Denmark. Fugitives, 
who preferred exile to submission, had early sought the one 
or the other of these courts, and urged mterventioii upon 
Ihcir kings. Scotland had for the momeot formally accepted 
the Conquest- DenmuTlc had not done so, 2nd Denmark wat 
the more directly inlLTe^leil in the result, noi i^eihaps as a 
mere question of the independence of England, but for other 
possible reasons. If EngUnd was to be ruled by a foreign 
king, should not that king on bistorica) grounds be a Dan« 
rather than a Normao \ Ought he not to be ci the land that 
had alri^dy Eurnishod kings to England? And if Sweyn 
drcjimed of the possibility of extending his rule, at such a 
time, over this other member of the empire of his uncle, 
Canute the Great, he is certainly not to be blamed. 

It is true that the best moment for such an intervention had 
been allowed to sUp by, the lime when no beginning of eon* 
quest had been made in the north* but the situatioQ was not 
even yet unfavourable, WilLam was to Icam, when the new 
year had hardly begun, that he really held no more of the 
north than his garrisons commanded. Perhaps i: was 3 rash 
attempt to try to establish a Norman earl of Northumberland 
in Durham before the land had been overawed by bis own 
presence; b«t the post was important, the two expenments 
which had been made to secure the country through the 
appointment of English earls had failed, and the submission 
of the previous summer might prove to be real In January 
Robert of Comincs was made eail, and with rash confidence. 
against the advice of the bishop, he took possession of Durham 
with five hundred men cr more. He expected, no doubt, to be 
very scon behind the walls of a new castle, but he was allowed 
no lime. The very nlghl: of bis arrival ibe enemy githcrcd 
and massacred him and all his men but two, Yorkshire took 
courage at this and cut up a Norman detachment- Thcti the 
exiles in Scotland believed the lime had come for another 
attempt, and Edgar, Gospatric, and the others, with the men 
of Northumberland at their back, adviinced to attack the castle 
in York. This put all the work of the previous summer in 
danger, and at the call of William Malct, who hold the castle 
for him, the king advanced rapidly to his aid, fell unexpectedly 
on the ineurgents. and scattered them with great slaughter 
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A* A rexitll Ihc Norman hold on Vork was tighlencd by tbe chai' 
buiklin^ of « second castle, but Northumberland was still left '* 
to tcsett. 

Willum may have thought, as he returned to cetebratc 
E^ter at Winchester, Ihat the ncnh had lenmed a lesson 
th^l wijiild be sufiicient for some time, but he must have 
heard soon after hii arrival that the men of Yorkshire had 
sgatin attacked his castles, though they had been beaten off 
without much dilTiculty, Kothini*; had been gained by any 
ol these attempts, but they must have been indications to any 
afaro^ who were watching tlie situation, and to William as 
wdlt that an invasion of England in that quaiter mi^ht hope 
for much local assistance. It was nearly the end of the snm- 
mcr before it came, and a summer that was on the whole 
qukt, disturbed only by the second raid of Harold's sons in 
the Bristol Channel 

Sweyn of Denmark had at last made up his mind, and had 
fot ready an expedition, a somewhat miscellaneous force ap- 
parently, '* sharked up* from all the Baltic lands, and not 
too numerous. His fleet mailed along the shores of the North 
Sea and first appeared off snuth-wc^tem England. A foolish 
Attack OD Dover was beaten off. and three other attempts to 
kmd on the cast coast, where the country was securely held, 
were easily defeated. Finally, it would seem, ot? the Humber 
they fell In with some ships bearing the English leaders from 
Scotland, who had been walling for them. There they landed 
and marched upon Vork. joined on the way by the men of 
the country of all ranlcs. And the mere news of their ap* 
proacb, the proepect of new horrors to be lived through with 
CD chance of mitigating rhem, proved too much for thr nld 
anhbUhop, AldreU. and he died a few days before the storm 
broke. William was hunting in tbe forest of Dean, on the 
»outhem bordt^rs of Wales, when he heard that the invaders 
had landed, but hi* overconfident garrison in Vork reported 
that they could hold our for a year without aid. and he left 
Ihcwi for the prirsent to themadvc*. They planned to stand 
a Negc, and in clearing a space about the castle they kindled 
a fire which destroyed the moat of the city, including the 
cathedral church ; but when the enemy appeared, they tried 
a battle in the open, and were killed or captnred to a man. 
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The fftll dL York (ave « Knous upect to tbe catse, and 
calM for WiUum's praeoct. Sooo after tbe capture of th« 
dty the Daviet had gone back to the Hambef, to tbe nppcTj 
cod of the estuary apparcDtJy, and tfacnc tbey wc c c cd ed ia 
avotdiiig attack by crossiag one rrrcr or aaocbcr as die army 
ol tbe king approached. Ia the —**■*■—* in varioQs placet 
akaft the vest U Eo^aiKl, iBCBmctma bad broken out, 
encouraged probably by exaggerated reports of the succeMca 
of tbe rebels m the north- Onljr one ot these, that in Staf- 
ford^re, required any attention frooi Wtltiato. and ia thb 
ca^ vc do ikot knov why- !q alt tbe other case^ to Devon, 
In SooMraet, and u Shrewsbury, where the Welah helped in 
tbe attack oa tbe Nornian castl^ the gantem and men of 
the locality unas^Ied, or assisted only fay tbe forces of their 
neicbbours, had defended tbcnuehres with success^ If the 
Uanub invasion be regarded as a test of the dccority of the 
Conquest in those parts of Ei^bnd wbkfa tbe Nonnani bad 
really occupied, then certainly ft nnttt be teg a rded at conw 
pkle- 

Proni the west \Mlliui rctvwd to the aocth with little 
delay, and occuptcd York without op^oattoo. TlKn foLowcd 
the one act of tike Conquest which t» ooftdemned \f^ friend 
andfoeaHke WhenWUfiantedtatkHMdof tbefateof 
his castin in York, be had banc ovi IntD OPgo w efnihle rage, 
and the mood bad emC passed away. He was deteymirted to 
exact an avfnl * **g'**«' for ^e repented defiance of hii, 
power. WarhitoBiAiitfonninthoocdayaviaBtdt 
bted by any rpnridMlfaa for the cooqucred From the 
point of view of a panloaaie nUier there was some provoca- 
tion in thia caic NoranD iMiJMna had been ma»»cred: 
d ft a ch od partiea had bnoi cot off; icpenled rebclUon bad 
loDnved every pnciAenbi^ PteUyn daaccr esdsted here, 
grave in JtseU and fevUng gRAMr duiger froco abrovl. 
fbicy ■%&« dkiate iMnnms nl nDiMl aeverlqr, but polk^ 
dU not cnB for what was done, and eknriy In thb case tike 
gave way to a tiaiiiria «f rafe which be nsnaUy 
is chedL and tdttded «n the am hba — pvotiDot a 
the iian^d oC hte om itee dM not 

Shmlybepnsacd vtth baarvy Ann^ the confitry lo tiic 
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n^rtfa of York, drawjfif; a broad band ^f desolation between CHAP. 
that city and Durhano. Fugitives he sought out and put to " 
the iword, but even so he was not satisfied^ Innocent and 
guiliy were involved in indiscriminaie slaughter^ Houses 
were destroyed, flocks and herds exterminated. Supplies of 
food and farm implements were heaped together and burned. 
With deliberate purpose, cnieUy carried out^ it was made 
tmpostible for men to live through a thousand square miles. 
Years afterwards the ctmnlry was still a deceit ; ft was gen- 
crfttioDS before it had fully lecovercd. The Norman writer, 
Ordedc Vitalis, perhaps foUowing the king's chaplain and 
pane^riAt William of Poitiers, while he confesses here that 
he gUdly praised ihe king when be could, had only condem- 
nation for this deed. He believed that Willtam, responsible 
to noCATthly tijbunal, must one day answer for it tuan infinite 
Jud^e before whom hi^h and low are alike accountable. 

Christmas was near at hand when William had finished 
this business, and he celebrated at York the nativity of the 
Prince of Peace, doubtless with no suspicion of inconsistency. 
Soon after Christmas, by a short but difficult cxpcdiiion, Will- 
iam drove Ihc Onnes from a position on the coast which 
they had believed impregnable, and forced them to take to 
their ships, in which, after sufTerirg greatly from lack of 
supplies, they drifted -southward as if abandoning ihe land. 
During thi» expedition also, wc are told, Gospatnc, who had 
rebelled the year before, and Waltheof who had "gone out" 
on the coming of the Danes, made renewed submission and 
were again received into favour by the king. The hopes 
whtch the coming of foreign assistance had awakened were 
at a» end. 

One thing remained to be done. The men of the Welsh 
border must be taught the lesson which the men of the 
Scottish border had learned. The insurrection which had 
called William into Staffordshire the previous fiutumn seems 
slill to have lingered in the regioa The strong city of 
Chester, from which, or from whose neighbourhood at Icaal, 
men had joined the attack on Shrewsbury, and which com- 
nanded the north-eastern parts of Wales, was still imsubdued. 
Soon after his rciurn from the coast William determined 
upon a longer and still more difficult winter march, across 
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CHAP, the width of E&gUod, frocn York to Chester. It a do von- 
'' dcT thii hit army nranDttred and lotat at least asked to be 
■n—t—jul Xlic c q «Ur> throttgb which tbcj most p25a w^ 
fdn Itffdjr wMcracji^ HiLb and foriesti, swollen streams 
and winter Gtom^ niust be eDOomtcred^ and the strife with 
then W&3 a test of endurance withcnit the )oy of combat. 
One expedition of the ton tn a wintrr ought to be enough. 
But WBtiani treated the objectors with contcoipc He pushed 
on a3 be bad planned^ toftvio^ those to stay behind who 
would, and but tew were ready for opea mutiny. The haz- 
ardous inarch was made with soccess. Uliat retnamed of 
the in»urTe€tktQ disappeared before the coming of the king ; 
it has Wt tu us at Ic^st ao traces dt any resistance Gic&tcr 
was occupied without oppooitkm. Fortihed posts were estab- 
liibcd and i:wri3oas left there and at Stafford. Some things 
make us sodpect that a Urge distTKt on this side of England 
was treated as northern Yorkshire had been, and homeless 
fugittvea in crowds driven forth lo die of hunger- The pa* 
dcnce which pardoned the faithlessness of Edwin and Wa]* 
theof was not called for in dealing with smaller men. 

From Chester WilliaTn turned south. At Salisbury he dis- 
missed with rich rewards the soldiers who had been faithful to 
him. and at Winchester he celebrated the Piaster feast. There 
he found three kgates who had been scot from the pope, and 
supported by their presence he at last took up the afiFairsof 
the English Church. The king had shown the greatest cau- 
tion in dealing with this matter. It must have been under- 
stood, almost if not quite from the beginning of the Norman 
plan of invasion, that if ibc attempt were successful, one of 
it* results should be the revolution of the English CbtircK 
the reform of the abuses which existed in it, as the conli- 
ncntal churchman regarded them, and as indeed the)^ were. 
During the past century a great refor m nmvemeni, enia* 
nating from the monastery of Quny» had transformed the 
CatboSc world, but tt: this England had but liltk part 

, Starting as a monastic reformation, it had just succeeded 
in bringing the whole Church under monastic control. 
Henceforth ihc asceticism of the monk, his idt^ls in religion 
and worship, his type of thought and learning, were tu be 
thoac of the official Church, from the papal throne to the 
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country parsonage- It was for that age a true reformatioQ^ chap. 
ITw combtned influence of the two great tempta-iions to which " 
the churchmen of this period of the Middk Ages were ex- 
posed — ignonince, so easy to yield to, so hard to ovcrcotnc, 
and p roperl y^ carrying witti it rank and power and opening 
the way lo ambition for oneself or one's posterity — was so 
great ihat a nile of strict asceticism, enforced by a power- 
ful ciganixation with fearful sanctions, and a controlling ideal 
of personal devotion, alone couid overcome it The monastic 
reformation had furnished these conditions, though severe 
conflicts were still to be fought out before they would be made 
to prevail in every part of western Europe. Shortly bL-forc 
the appointment of Stigand to the archbishopric of Canterbury, 
these new ideas had obtained possession of the papal throne in 
the person of Leo iX, and with them other ideas which hod 
become closely and almost necessarily associated with them, 
of strii.t i,"cntra]i?atio[i under the pope, of a theocratic papal 
ftupffcm^i:yr in line certainly with the history of the Chuicli, but 
more acU-consciously held and logically worked out than ever 
before. 

In this great movement England had had no permanent 
riiarp. Cut off (tom easy contact with the currents of <^onti-jl i 
nental thought, not merely by the channel but by the lack of j 
any common interests and natural incentives to common life. ^ |^^*| / ^ 
it stood m an earlier stage of development ;n ecclesiastical '^^ 

matters, as in legal and constitutional In organization, in LvA Wfc»*^*v^ 
learnmg, and in u^onduct^ ecclcMasttcal England at the eve of 
the Norman Conquest may be compared not unfairly to cede- 
siaatical Europe ot the tenth ccntuty. There was the same 
loosenii^ of the bonds of a common organization, the same 
tendency to separate into local units shut up to interest in them- 
selves alone. National councils hat] practically ceased to meet. 
The legislative machinery of the Church threatened to disap- 
pear in thai of the Stile, An outside body, the witcnagcmot. 
seemed about to acquire the right of imposing rules and regu- 
lations upon the Church, and another outside power, the king. 
10 acquire the right of appointing its officers. Quite a^ 
rmportant in the eyes of the Church as the lack of legislative 
J Bdcpc ndcncc was the la.ck of judicial independence, which 
was aUo a defect of the English Church. The law of the 
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CKAP. Church aa it bare upon the life of the citicen vas <leclared 
" Aod enforced in the hundred or shire <:ourt. vid bishop and 
caidonnftQ uU together in tbe btter. Only o\-er the eccle- 
siaflbcal ftiulu of his cler^ did the bishop have exclusive 
JmMiction, and this was probably a jurisdiction less veU 
devdoped Ibau on the continent The power of the primate 
over his suffragaas and of the buhop within hi^ diocese was 
ill defined and va^c, aod questions ot disputed authority or 
doubtful allegiance lingered long without eicact decision, per- 
haps from lack of interest, perhaps from want of tbe means 
of decision. 

In Icamiogr the condition was even worse. The cloister 
Bchooli had undergone a marked decUne since the great days 
of Theodore and Alcuin. Not merely were the parish priests 
ignorant men, but even bishops and abbots. The universal 
language of learning and fahh was neglt^cted, and in England 
alone, at all countries, theological boolcs were written in the 
local tongue, a sure sign of isolation and of the lack of inter- 
est in the common philosophical life of the world. In moral 
conduct, while the English clergy coald not be held guilty of 
fterious breaches of the general (Ethical code, they were far 
from coming up to the special standard which the canun 
law imported upon the clergy, and which the morastic refor- 
mation was making the inflexible law of the time. Married 
priests abounded ; there were said to be even married bishops. 
Simony wiis not infrecjuenl. blvery churchman of high rank 
WAS likely to be a pluralist, holding hbbopnc?^ and abbacies 
together^ like Sdgand, who held with the primacy the bish- 
opric of Winchester and many abbeys. That such a man as 
S^JgjtUil, holding every ecclesiastical office that he could man- 
age 111 keep, depriving monftstcries of ihetr landed endow- 
ments with mi more right than the baron after him, refused 
recognition by every legally elected pope, and thought un- 
worthy to crown a king, or even in most cases to consecrate 
a bishop, should have held his place for so many years as 
unquentiiined prlmntc in all but the most important functions^ 
IS evidence cnojgh that the English Church had not yet been 
brought under the influence of the great religious reformation 
of the dcventh century. 
This was the chief defect of the England of that lime — a 
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delect upon all ftides of it£ life, which the Conquest remedied. ciiAr. 
It was aD isoUied land. It stood in danger of becoming a '' 
Sca:)dui;ivi4ii Uiid, not in blood merely, or in abs<:q>iion in 
an actual Scandinjtvian cmpiie, but in witiidrawal from the 
real world, and in that tardy, almost reluctant, eivilixation 
which was possibly a necessity for Scandinavia proper, but 
whk:h would have been for England a falling back from 
higher levels- It was the mission cf the Norman Conquest — 
if vc may speak of a mission for great histoiical events — to 
ddi^xr England from this danger and to bring her into the 
full current of the active and progressive Lie of Christendom. 

ti was more than three years after the coronation of 
WiUiam before the lime was come for a thorough overhauling 
of the Church. So far as we know, Williann up to that uuk, 
had given no sign of his intentions. The early adhesion of 
Stigand had been welcomed- The Normans seem to have 
Iwtie^ed that he enjoyed great consideration and influence 
among the Saxons, and he had been left undisturbed. He 
had even been allowed to consecrate the new Norman bishop 
of Dorchester, which looks like an act of deliberate policy. 
It had not seemed wise to alarm the Church so long as the 
tnilitaiy issue of the invasion could be considered in any 
tiai%t doubtful, and not until ihe changes could be made 
with the powerful support of the head of the Church directly 
expFcascd, It is a natural guess, though we have no means 
oi knowing, that Laofranc's mission to Rome in io5? had 
been Vo discuss this matter with the Roman authorities, quite 
as much as to get the pallium f«r the itew Archbishop of 
RouetT, Now the lime had come for action. 

Three legates of the pope were at Winchester, and there a 
coitDcil was summoned to meet them. Two ot the legates 
were cardinals, then a relatively less exalted rank in the 
Church than later, but making plain the direct support of the 
pope. The other was Ermenfrld, Bishop of Sion, or Sittcn, in 
ttliat is now the Swiss canton of the Valtais. lie had already 
in England eight years earlier as a papal legate, and he 
would bring to thin council ideas derived from local observa- 
lk>n, as well as tried diplomatic skill. Before ihe council 
met, the papal sanction of the Conquest was publicly pro- 
dainxd, when the cardinal legates placed the crown on the 
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CHAP, king's head al the Easter festival. On the octave nf Easter, 
" lu 1070, ihc council met. lis first business was to deal with 
the ca^c of Stigand. Something like a trial seems to have 
been held, but its result could never have been in doubt- He 
was deprived of the archbishopric, and, with that, of hisMher 
preferments, on three grounds; he had held Winchester 
along with the primacy , he had held the primacy while 
Robert was still the nghtiul archbishop according to the 
laws of the Church; and he had obtained his pallium and 
bis only reeo^ition from the aniipope Benedict X. HLa 
brorh^r, the Hishup of Ebnham, was also deposed, and some 
abbots at the same time. 

An English chronicler of a tittle later date, Florence of 
Worcester, doubtless representing the opinion of thoee contem- 
poraries whr> were unfavourable to the Normans, believed 
that for many of these depositions there were no canonical 
grounds, but that they were due to ihc king^s desire to bavc 
the help of the Church in holding and pacifying hia new king- 
dom. We may admit the motive and its probable inlluence 
on the acts of the time, without ovedooking the fact thai 
there would be likely to be an honest difference in the inter- 
prebLtion of canonical rights and wrongs on the Norman and 
the English sides, and that the Notmans were more likely to 
be right according to the prevailing standard of the Church. 
The same chronicler gives us interesting evidence of the con- 
temporary native feeling about this council, and the way the 
rights of the English were likely to be treated by it, in recotd- 
inj; the fact that it was thought to be a bold thing for the Eng- 
lish biBhop Wulfstan, of Worcester, to demand his rights in 
certain lands which Atdred had kept in his possession when 
he was trinsferrcd from the see of Worcester to the arch- 
bi>hopric of York- The case was postponed until there should 
be an archbishop of Vork to defend the right* of hb Church, 
bat the brave bishop had nothing to lose by hia boldness. 
The treatment of the Church throughout his reign is evidence 
of William's desire lo act according to established law, though 
it is also evidence of his ruling belief thai the new law was 
superior to the old, if ever a conflict arose between them. 

Shortly after, at Whitsuntide, another council met at Wind- 
sor, and continued Ihc work. The cardinals had returned to 
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Rrtrac, bill Hrmetifrid was still pri^sent. Further vacancies chap. 
were m^dc in the Erglish Church In the same way as by the '' 
previous council — by the end of the year only two. or at most 
three, English bishops remained in o^ce — but the main buai- 
De» at thift time was to fill vacancies. A new Archbishop of 
York, Thomas, Otnoii of Baycux, was ap[K>inted, and three 
bUhops, Winchester, Scbcy, and Elndiam, all of these fruin 
the royal ch&pcL But the most important appointment of 
the time was that of Lanfranc, Abbot of St. Stephens at 
Caen, to be Archbishop of Canterbury. With evident reluc- 
tance he accepted this responsible office, in which his work 
was ilcatincd to be almost as important In the history of Kng- 
bnd aa William's own. Two papal legates crossing from 
England, Ermcntnd and a n^w one named Hubert, a synod 
of the Norman clergy, Queen Matilda, and her son Robert^ 
aD urged him to accept, and he yielded to their solicitation. 

(^nfrsnc^was at this time sbly-five years of age. An 
Ilahan bybirth, he had maJe good use of the advantages 
which the schools of that land offered to laymen, btil on the 
death oJ hb father, while scill a yoimgman, he had abandoned 
the path of worldly promotion which ky open btfore him in 
the profcMtion ai the law, in which he had followed his fa.ther, 
and had gone to France to teach and hnally to become a 
TDOiik, By 1045 tie was prior of the abbey of Bee, and 
within a few years he was famous throughout the whole 
Church as one of Its ablest iheologians. In the controversy 
wilh Bcrengai of Tours, on the nature of the Eucharist, he 
had ai^ucd with great skill in favour of trans ub&tantiation. 
Still more tmportanl was the tact that h'lR abilities and ideas 
were known to William, who had long relEed upon iiiscounsel 
In the govemmenl of the duchy, and ihal entire harmony of 
action was po^&ihle belwecn them. (Ic has been called 
WilUam's ''one friend," and while this perhaps unduly hmits 
the number oi the king's friends, he wa.s, in the greatest 
affairs of his reign, his firm supporter and wise counsellor. 

From the moment of his consecration, on August 29, 1070, 
the reformation of the English Church went steadily on, 
until it was as completely accomplished at^ was possible. 
The first question to be settled was perhaps the most im- / 
poTtaot of all, the qucstlmi of unity of national organlza- 
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CKAp. tion. The new Archbishop of York rcfuseij Lanfraoc's de- 
" mand that hr should lake ihc oath of obedience to Canterbury, 

and asserted his independence and coordinate position, and 

I laid claim to three bordering bishoprics as belonging to his 

I metropohtan see,^ Worcester, Lichfield Aid Dorcheaier. The 

' disputi; was reierred to the king, who arranged a temporary 

compromise in favour of Lanfranc, and then carried to the 

k p^ipe, by whom it wa^ ag:ain referred back to be decided by a 

I council in England- This decision was reached at a council 

I in Windsor at Whitsuntide in 1072, and was in favour of Lao- 

I franc on all points, though it seems certain that the victory 

I was obtained by an extensive series of forgeries of which ibc 

I archbishop himself was probably the author.' It must be 

I added, however, that the mor^l judgment of that age did not 

I regard as ours does such forgeries in the interest o( one's 

I Church- If the decision was urderslood at the time to mean 

I that henceforth all archbiahups of York shuuld promise ca> 

I nonical ohcclicnce lo the Archbishop of Canterbury, it did not 

I permanently secure that result. But the real point at issue in 

I this dispute, at least for the time being, was no mere matter 

I of rank or precedence ; it was as necessary to the plans of 

I Lanfranc and of the Church that his authority should be 

^ Tccognized throughout the whole kingdom as it waa to those 

of WLlham. Nor was the question without possible political 

aignifieanee- The political independence of the north — still 

uncertain in lis allegiance — would be far easier to establish 

if it Wiis. to begin with, ecclesiastically independent- 

Hardly less important than the settlement of this matter 
^ was the establishment of the legislative independence of the 
Church- From the two legatine councils of 1070, at Win- 
Chester and Windsor, a series begins of great national aynorin, 
meeting at iuLcrvals to the eiid of the reign. Complete divorce 
from the State was not at first possible- The council was held 
at a meeting of the court, and was summoned by the king. 
He was present at the sessions, as were also lay magnates of 
the realm, but the questions proper to the council were di^ 
cussed and decided by the churchmen alone* and were pro- 
mulgated by the Church as its own laws. This was rc^ 

1S« H. BOhnitr, Dit I^IicAungrn £rttittke/ Lam/mnJn rwi €^tUif^ry 
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legUlative Independence, even if the form of It was some- CHAP. 
vfhjU defective, ami before very long, as the result of this ** 
beginning, the form came to correspond to the reality, and 
tbc process became as independent as the conclusion, 

WiUiam's famous ordinance separating the spiritual and >> 
temporal couns decreed another extensive change nece&sary 
to complete the independence of the Churth in its legal 
interests. The date of tbis edict is not certain, but it would 
Mcm (rom such evidence as we have to have been issued not 
very long after the meeting of the councils of 1070, It with- 
drew from the local popular courts, the courts of the hundred, 
idl future enforcement of the ecclesiastical laws, subjected all 
offenders against these laws to trial in the bishop's court, 
and promised the support of the temporal authorities to the 
processes and decisions of the Church courts. This abolish- 
big by edict of so important a prerogative of the old local 
courts, and annulling of so large a part 0/ the old law, was 
the most violent and serious innovation made by the Con- 
queror in the Saxon judicial system ; but it was fully juatiiicd. 
Dot merely by the more highly developed law which came 
tnto use as a result of the ch:)nge, but by the necessity of a 
stricter enforcement of that law than would ever be possible 
through popular courts. 

With thcac more striking changes went others, less revolu* 
\xy but equally necessary to complete the new ecclesias- 
riciil systpm. The Saxon bishops had many of them had 
their sea-ts in unimportant places in their di<x:cscs, tending 
to degrade the dignity almost to the Icvd of a rural bishopric, 
Ttie Norman prelates by degrees removed the sees to the 
chief towns, changing the names with the change of place. 
Dorchester was removed to Lincoln, Selsey to Chichester, 
Sherborne to Old Sarum, and Klmham by two removes to 
Norwich. The new cities were the centres of life and influ- 
ence, and they were more suitable residences for barfflM_ftL 
T be_ k'i^g. as_thc Norman bish o|g were. The inner organi- 
tation of theie bis'hbpfics was also improved. Cathedral 
chapters were reformed , in Rochcalcr and Durham secular 
canons were replaced by monastic clergy under a more strict 
rt^xat- New offices of Jaw and administration were intro- 
duced. The country priests were brought under stricter con- 
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90ii> was not finished when such hUtories had been written 
a«th<»«of Eadmerand WiTliam nf Malnicsbury. superior in 
conccptiOD And excci^tion to ^oything pioduccd in England 
aracc the days of Bcdc. In another way the stimulus of 
thc*e new influences showed itseU in an age of buildings and 
by degrees the land was covered with those vast monistic 
ind cathedral churches which still excite oitr adrniration and 
reveal lo us ihc tact that the narrow minds of what we were 
o&cc pleased Co call the dark ages were capable, in one 
direction at least, ci great and lofty conceptions, Norman 
ideajf ^ massivj Jtiength speak to us as clearly from the 
aiches of Wiiiclitaict of the piers of Gloucester as from the 
finti band and stern rule of William nr Henry, 

In general the Conquest incorporated England cloacly, as 
bas already been said, with that organic whole of life and 
achievement which we call Christei^dom, This was not more 
true of the ecclesiastical side of things than of the poliiical 
or constitutional But the Church of the eleventh century 
included within itself relatively many more than the Church 
of to-day of those activities which qoickly respond to a new 
stimulus and reveal a new life by increased production. The 
eonstitudonal charges involved in the Conquest, and directly 
traceable to it through a long line of descent, though more 
slowly realised and for long In less striking forms, were In 
truth destined lo produce results of greater permanence and 
a wider lt\fiuence. The final result of the Norman Conquest 
was a constitutional creation, new in the history of the world. 
Nothing like thU followed in the sphere of the Church. Hut 
for a generation or Iwo the abundant vigour which flowed 
through the reticwcd reli^ous life of Europe, and ihc radical 
dwnges which were necessary to bring England into full 
hirmony with it, made the ecclesiastical revolution seem the 
most impressive and the most violent of the changes which 
took place in \h\^ age in English public organisation and life. 

If we may trust a later chronicler, whose record is well 
supported by independent and earlier evidence, in the same 
year in which these legatine councils met, and in which the 
reformation of the Church was begun, there was introduced 
in imiovation, so far as the Saxon Church b concerned, 
vhich would have seemed to the leaders of the reform party 
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o£ti1e to th€ir ouse had they not been so faauliaT with It 
elsewhere, or had they been conuious ol the full meaning of 
tbetr own demands. Matthew Pam, in the thirteenth cca-; 
tury, records that in 1070. the king decreed that all bisho 
and abbacies which were holding baroniesi 2nd which hereto- 
fore had been free from all secular obli^dons, should be 
liable to mihrary service ; atid caused to be enrolled, according 
to his own will, the number of kaigbis which ihould be due 
from each 10 time of war. Even if this statement were with- 
out support, it would be intrinsically probable at this or some 
pear date. The endowment lands of bishopric and abbey, of 
rather n pan of these lands in each case, would inevjtably be 
regarded as a fief held of the crowu, and as such liable to the 
regular feudal servicer. This waa the case in every feudal 
land, and no one would suppose that there should be any 
exception in England- The amount of the service was arbi- 
trarily fixed by tbe king in these ecclejJaslical baronies, just 
as it was in the lay fiefs. The fact was important enough 
to attract the notice of the chroniclers because the miUlary 
service, reprulated in this way. would seem to be more of as 
innovation than the oihcr semces by which the fief was hdd. 
like the court service, (or example, though it was not so in 
reality. 

This transformation in life and culture was wrought in the 
EngUsh Cburch with the full sanction and support cf the 
king. In^Normandy, as well as in England, was thjs the ^s& 
The plans of fKe reform party had been carried out more 
fully ix\ some particulars in these UhcIt^ than the Church alone 
would have attcmpicdat the time, because Ibcy bad conWnced 
the judgment of the sovereign and won his favour- At every 
step of the process where there was need, the power of th« 
State had been at the command of the Church, to remove 
abuses or to secure the introduction of reforms. But with 
the theocratic ideas which went with these reforms tn the 
teaching o( the Church WilUam had no sympathy. The 
leaders of the reformation might hold to the ideal supremacy 
of pope over king, and to the superior mission and higher 
power of the Church a5 compared with the State, but there 
could be no practical realization of these theories in any 
Nonnan land so long as the Conqueror lived. In no part of 
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Europe b^d the snvcreigD exercised a greater or more direct chap. 
power over the Church than in Namandy. All departments ^' 
ol its Uic v/ere subject to his control, it there was reason to 
exen iL This had been true for so long a time that the 
Chdrch waft accuHtomed 10 ihe situation and accepted it with- 
out complamt. This |)Ower William had nu intention of 
yieldinc- He propc^scd to exercise it in England as he had 
ic Normand)',^ and, even m this age of fieree conflict with 
tU great temporal rivaJ, the emperor, the papacy made no 
sharply drawn issue with him on these points. There could 
be no que<(Lit)n of the hca.dship of the world in his case, and 
on the vital moral point he was too nearly in harmony with 
the Church to maice an issue easy. On Che importance of 
obeying the monastic rule, the celibacy of the clcrg}, and the 
purchase of ecclesiastical oflfLce, he agreed m theory with the 
di*cipk$ of Cluny.^ But, if he would not sell a biahopric, he 
«M determined that the bishop should be his man ; he st^od 
rcflidy to increase the power and independence ol the Church, 
but always as an organ of the State, as a part of the machine 
Uirough which the government was carried on. 

It is qLiitc within the limits of piissibiiity that, in his negotia- 
0D» wiih Rome before his invasion of England, William may 
lave given the pope to understand, in some indefinite and 
iaformai way, that if he won the kingdom, he would hold tc 
ol St. Peter In accepting the conscLrated banner which the / 
pope HCDt him, he could hardly fail to know that he might be f 
onderMood to be acknowledging a feudal dependence. When 
the kingdom was won^ however, he found himself unwilling 
to carry out euch an arrangement, whether tacitly or openly * 
pcoulMd. To Gregory VITk demand for his fealty he re- / 
turned a icipcctfid but firm refusal. The sovereignty of 
EnSlaod was not to be diminished ; he would hold the king- 
«£o9D AA freely as his predecessors had done. Peter's pence, 
which it belonged of right to England to pay, should be 
regularly collected and ^nt to Rome, but no right of rule, 
cvai theoretical* over king or kingdom, could be allowed the 
pope. 

An ecclesiastical historian whose childhood and early youth 
lell in Wilbam'ft reign, and who was deeply impressed with 

^ EftdBvf. Ihttvria J^mtrum, p. g. ' BAhbCi, A'i'ruir Hiii/ Staai^ (JiJ. t)6 S. 
you 11. 4 
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the slrong control under which he held the Church, has re- 
corded three nilcA to govern the relation between Church and 
State, which he saye were established by William.* These 
are : i, that no one should be recogniied as pope iri EngUnd 
except at his command, nor any papal letters received with- 
out hi^ permis&loa \ 2, that no acts of the national couacile 
should be binding without his sanction ; 3> that none of hia 
barons or servants should be cKCommiinicated. even for crimes 
committed, without his consent. Whether these were con- 
sciously formulated rules or merely generalizations from his 
conduct, they slate correctly the principles of his actioii, and 
exhibit clearly in one most important bphcrc the unlimited 
power established by the Norman Conquest 

To this year, 1070, in which was bcgim the reformation of 
the Church, was assigned at a later time another work nt ton- 
stitutional mtcrest. The unoflicial compiler of a code of laws, 
the Legts Edujardiy written in the reign of Henry I, and drawn 
largely from the legislation of the Saxon kings, ascribed his 
work, after a fashion not unusual with writers of his kind, to 
the official acl of an earlier king. He relates that a great 
national inquest was ordered by King William in this year, 
to ascertain and establish the laws of the English, Each 
county elected a jury of twelve men, who knew the laws, and 
these juries coming together in the presence of the king 
declared on oath what were the legal customs of the land. 
So runs the preface of the code which was given out as com- 
piled from this testimony. Such a plan and procedure would 
not be out of harmony with what we know of Wilham*< 
methods and policy. The machinery of the jury, which wa* 
■aid to be employed, was certainly introduced Into England 
by the first Norman king, and was used by him for the es* 
tabiishmcnt of facts, both in national undertakings like the 
D&m€sday Book and very probably in local cases ariaing in 
the courts. We know also that he desired to leave the old 
laws undisturbed so far as possible, and the year 1070 Is one 
in which an effort to define and settle the future legal code 
of the state would naturally fall. But the story must be re- 
jected as unhistorical An event of such importance as thia 
inqulsiiion must have becn^ if it took pUce, could hardly have 
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occurred without leaving its traces in contemporary records chap. 
of some sort, and an ofRcial code of this kind would have ^' 
produced results in the history of English law of which wc 
find no evidence. The Saxon law and the machinery of the I 
local courts did survive the Conquest with little change^ hut / 
no effort was made to reduce the customs of the land to sys- / 
tematic and written form until a later time^ until a time indeed / 
when the old law was heginning to give place to the new. / 
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fia tD be dealt with; m Me «■!! locaiCjr tfaqr rcumcd 
erta jct sooc rcastae povc' > ^^ daagcr ol foraga inva- 
■on Ind agav lo W net: bai aoc far eoe norooit ^er 
Wnali ntvD fro« tbe JiTmatioa of tbe aortfa ^ad west 
was ihciv cf<cn the rcioouat poaJaliiy oC wnioiag the Con- 
qatit 

The Duics had wrthdnwn trtym the rcgioa oi the Humbcr, 
but ibe; h^ noc left the cooDiTy. In ihe Ifllc of Ely, then 
more neariy an actual Uland than m modem times, was 
a b<I of uAsubdiKtl EagUnd. and Ukcfc tbcy Unded for a 
time. In tfiia petition, soiroaodcd by fcii5 and interlacing 
riven, fl<;ceuibk at only a few pomts. occurred the Last rcstet- 
aace which gave the Normans any trouble The rich mytb- 
ology which foucd its startiag-point in this resistance, and 
especially in its leader. Hercward, wc no longer mistake for 
history ; but we should not forget that it ecobodies the popu- 
lar attitadc toward! those who stubbornly resisted the Nor- 
iBSAr as it was handed on by tradition, and that it revcaU 
almost pathetically the deanh of heroic material in an sgc 
which should have pioduccrd ll in abuadancre. Hcieward vras 
a tenant in a sfnall way of the abbey of Peterborough. What 
led him lAto such a determined revolt we do not know, anicis 
ha was among those who ^ere induced to join the Danes after 
dislr arrival, in the belief tlut ihdr invauon wonld be suc- 
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cc3t«ru1- N«r c!o wr know what colkclc^d m tlie Isle of Ely chap, 
a band of men whom the PctcrboroL^'h chronicler was pro- '^' 
babty not wion^, Irom any point oE view* in cctlting outlaws. 
A force o( despt:nite men could hope to mamtain themselves 
(or saome time in the Isle of Ely ; they could not hope for 
■nything more llian this. The coming of the Dines added 
Btt^ real strcrgth, though the country about believed for the 
moment, as it had done north of the Humber, that the tide 
had fumed. The first act of the allies was the pUmder and 
devtniciion of the abbey and lown of Peterborough shortly 
after the meeting ol the council of Windsor The English 
abbot Brand had died the |jrevJou» autumn, and William had 
appointed ill his place a Nermann Turold, distinguished as a 
good tighter and a hard ruler. These (qualities had led the 
king to select him for this special post, and the plundering 
of t|:c abbevn so far as it was not mere maraudnig, looks like 
an ans*-cring act of s]>itc. The Danes seem to have been 
disposed at hrsC to hold Peterborough, but Turold must have 
brought them proposals of peace from William^ which ia- 
durrd them to withdraw at last from England with the secure 
possesion of their plunder. 

Hcrc^'ard and his mtm accotnplishcd nothing more that 
year, but others gradually gathered in to them, including 
some men of note- Edwin and Morcar had once more 
ctianged side^, or had flt^d from William's court to escape 
some danger there, Edwin had been killed in trying to 
make his way through to Scotland, but Morcar had joined 
the refugees in Ely. Bifihop Bthelwin of Durham was ai»o 
tber«» and a nonhem thane, Siward B^im, In 1074 Will- 
bill advanced in prr*4on against the ^'camp of refuge." A 
ficet was sent to blockade one side while the army attacked 
t'om the other. It was found necessary to build a long 
otuecvay for the approach of the army and around this work 
(be fiercest fighting occiared; but its building cculd not be 
Blopped, and just as tt was finished the defenders of the Isle 
(UTiendcred. The leadc^^ were imi^risoned, Morcar in Nor- 
matkdy for the real of William's reign. The common men 
were mutilated and released Herewaid escaped to sea, but 
probably afterwards Bubmiircd to William and received his 
favour, Edric the Wild, who had long remained unsub- 
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AhgJdy Nonaaa famines, who w«re to wakt so much of 
tfcft Uaiofy of ibe coniBg centuries, were tooted in the land. 
M«atfort atid MoFtimeT; Percy, BexochAmp, and Mowbray; 
FcfTCTB and L»cy . Beauownt, Mandevillct and Grantmestml ; 
Clare. Bigod, and Bohun; and many others of cqoal or 
nearly equal name. AU these were u yet of no higher 
than baxoBtaJ rank, but if we could trust the cbronkkrs, we 
■iKMtld be able to make out in addition a covwderable Int 
of carldomt which WiIliAm hsd established by this date or 
toon afterwards, in many parts of England, and in these were 
other Kreat names. Accordtoj; to tbb evideDce, hb two 
half brotbers, the children of hi« motber by her maniftge 
vrltfa Herfwin de Coati?\ille, had been most richly provided 
for: Odo. Biahop of Baycux, as Earl of Kent, and Robert. 
Count of Mortain, wkh a princely docnain in the south-west 
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05 Etrt of Cornwall. One of the earliest ta be made an earl 
wu hift old friend and the son of his guardian, Wiiliam Fitz 
Ostwrn, who had been created Earl of Hereford; he was now 
dead and was succeeded Sy his son Rfger, soon very justly to 
lorte title atid land. Shrewsbuiy was be!d by Roger of Mont- 
gomery; Chester by Hugh of Avranches, the second earl; 
Surrey by William cf Warcnne ; Uerkshire by Walter Giffard, 
Alan Rufus of Bntancy was Earl of Richmondshire; Odo of 
Champagne. Earl of Holderoess ; and Ralph of Guader, who 
va> to share in the downfall of Roger Fitz Osbern, Earl of 
Norfolk. One Engibhman, who with much Ic55 justice was to 
be involved in the fate which rightly befell these two Normaji 
earii, was also earl at this time, Watheof, who had lately suc- 
ceeded GospaiTic in the troubled earldotn of Northumberland^ 
and who also held the earldoms of Noithanipton and Hunt- 
ingdon, The^ men certainly held important lordships in the 
districts lumed, biLt whether so many earldoms, in form and 
law, had really been established by the Conqueror at this 
date, or were eflablisJied by him at any later time, is exceed* 
ingly doubtful. The evidence of the chroniclers is easily 
showQtobcuntrusCwoTthy in the matter of titles, and the more 
ftati^acCory evidence which we obtain from charters and the 
Dcm^siiity Beck docs not justify this extensive list. But 
the historian docs not find it possible lo decide with confi- 
dence In evcxy individual ca^e. Of the earldoms of thi» list 
it h nearly certain that wc must drop out those of Corn- 
wall, Holdemeaa. Surrey. Berkshire, and Richmond, aiid 
sbnost or quite certain that we may allow to stand those of 
Wakhcof and William FitJt Oshem, of Kent» Chester, and 
Shrewsbury. 

lodcpcaidcntty of the question of evidence, it is difficult to see 
what there waa in the general situation in England which 
could have led the Conqueror to so wide a departure from the 
esiabliihed practice of the Noiman dukes as the creation of 
so many eai Is would be. In NoMiiajidy the title of count waa 
practic&Ily unknown outside the ducal family. The feudal 
count a^ found m other French provinces, the sovereign of a 
little principality as independent of the feudal holder of the 
province ats be bimielf was of the king, did not exist therc- 
Tbe four lordships which bore the title of count, Talou Of 
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Arqoes, Eo, Evtc^iz, and Monain, w«re reserved for youug«r 
biancbes ol the dood boii»c, aihd cankd viih tbem tio sove- 
reign rights. Tbe tradJlfaa ol tlkC Suoa eajyom ucdoaLtirtlly 
ucrdscd b> Ucgrccs a great tnfacDCt oo the ro>^ practice 
ID England, and by Uke middJe of the Cvelith century eorb 
exited >a coofldezabk numbers: but the lack of cocclu^tve 
e\k2«ice for ibe eadstence of many tinder Willbm probably 
ri^ects tbe fact of bis few vrcatuo^ Bui in the ca^cs which 
wc€2n certainty trace to WlUixai. it was not the old Saxon carl* 
dom vbkh was revived. The new earldom, with the i>oi»ible 
ewepCkm of one or two earls who, like the old Prankish mar- 
grave, or tbe later palatine count, were given unust*.*! powers 
to sappon unusual mihtary responstbtUtics, was a titJe, not an 
oHice. It was Dot a govcmmcnt of provinces, but a mark of 
rank ; arvd the danger ui%-oIvc<l m the older ofBce,o£ the growth 
vA independent powers vritbm the state under local dynasties 
which woutd be, though existing under other formi, as diffi- 
cult to cnntrol as ihc local dynasties <rf fcuclal France, was 
removed once for all by the tnbx>ductiion of the Norman 
centralization. That no serious troubJe ever came from the 
so-called palatine eirldoras is itseU e^-tdence of the powerful 
monarchy ruling in England. 

/' This centralisation was one of the great facts of the Con* 
quest. In it redded the strength of the Norman monarchy, 
and it was of the utmost importance as well in its beann^ on 
the future ht*tory of England. Delolme, one of the earliest 
of foreign writers on ihc English constitution, remarks that the 
explanation of English Lbcrty is to be found in the absolute 
power of her early kings, and the most careful modem stu- 
dent can do no more than amplify this statement. That this 
centra Illation was the result of any deliberate policy on the 
part of William can hardly be maintained, A conscious modi* 
ficfttion of the feudal system as he introduced it into England, 
with a view to the preservation of his own power, has often 
been attributed to the Conqueror. But the political insight 
which would have enabled him to recognize the evil tenden- 
cies inherent in the only inslitution.il system he had ever 
known, and to plan and apply remedies proper to CQuntcract 
these tendencies but not inconsistent with the system itself, 
would Indicate a higher quality of statesmanship than any- 
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thini; cbc in his career shows him to possess. More to 
the ptirpo^ is the fact that there is do evidence of any 
»qch moilinratifin, while the drift of evidence is a^nst it. 
Willum wa* dclcrmincd lo be strong, not because of any the- 
ory which he had formed of the value of strengtb, or of the 
way to secure it, but because he waa strong aiid had always 
been so siace he recovered the full powers of a sovereign in the 
KCniggles which followed his minority. The conceniradon of 
all the functions of sovereignty in his own hands, and the 
reservation of the allegiance of all landholders to himself, 
which stren^hened his position in England, had strengthened 
tt first in Normandy. 

Itiientiiinal weakening of the fcndal barons has been seen 
B the fact that the manors which thtty held were scattered 
tbout in different parts of England, so that the fomation 
of an independent principality, or a quick concentration of 
strength, would not be possible. That thie was a fact 
rharacicxistic of England is probably true. Bur it is suf- 
ficiently accounted for m part by the gradual spread of the 
Norman occupation, and of the consequent confiscations 
and rc'granta, a:3ci in part by the fact that it had always 
been charactcriatic of England, so that when the holding of 
a given Saxon thane was transferred iKxlily to tht Normiin 
baiun, he found hb manors lying in nt) conlinuous whole. In 
any case, however, the divided character of the Norman 
baronies in England must not be pressed loo far. The 
grants to his two half brothers, and the earldoms of Chester 
and Shrewsbur)' on rhe borders of Wales, are enough lu show 
tlial William was not afraid of principalities within the state, 
aDd other instances on a somewhat smaller scale could be 
ctted. Nor ought comparison to he made between English 
baronies, or earldoms even, and those feudal dominions on 
the continent which had been based on the counties of the 
eatGer peiiocL In these, sovereign rights over a large con- 
tiguous territory, originally delegated to an administrative 
officer, had been transformed into a practically independent 
power. The proper comparison is rather between the Eng- 
lish baronies of whatever rank and thu^e continental feudal 
dominions which were formed by natural process half eco 
nomic and hfilf political, without definite delegation of sove- 
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reign pov^cr^, wtihin or alongside like pravindait coufiUhijiA, 
aiul this comj^rison woukl sho« leu di^crencc 

If the Saxon caH did not survive the CoriqtK9t in ibc »mc 
position as before, the Sfixon sh£Q0 did. The oHkre as the 
Normans fotmd it in EogUsd vas in so tDany ways similar to 
that of the viscount, rtrrfiwr/j, whkh still sarvivcd in Nor- 
mandy ax an admintstfaHVe of5ce, tJial it vas very easy 10 
identify the tvo aod to bring the Korman name into coomioil 
tuc ju an equivalent of the Saxon. The result of the new 
conditions was largely to increase the sheriff's importance 
aod power Aa the special representative of the king in 
the nrantyt be shared is the iDEircascd power of his masler. 
Practxally the whole administrative sysCcm of the state, as it 
affected its local di\'iiion3, was worked through him. A<imin- 
Istrater of the royd domains, respon&ibie for the most impor- 
tant revenues, vehicle of royal commands of all kinds, and 
rctJining the judicial functions which had been associated 
with the ofhcc ii^ Saion times, he hdd a position, not merely 
of power but of opportunity. Evidence b abundant of 
great abuse of power by the sheritT at the expense of the 
cosquercd- Nor did the king always escape these abuM^s, 
for the oflicCp like that of the Carolingian county to which It 
w&s in many ways similar, contained a possibility of use for 
private and personal advantage which could be corrected, 
even by so strong a sovereign as the Anglo-Norman, only by 
violent intervention at intervals. 

Some time after the Conquest, but at a date unknown, Will- 
iam set a^ide a considerable portion of Hampshire to form 
a bunting ground, tJic New Forest, near his residence at Win- 
chester. The chroniclers of the next generation describe the 
formation of the Forest as the devastation of a large tract of 
couniry in which churches were destroyed, the inhabitants 
drivciL out, and the cultivated land thrown back into wilder- 
ness, and they record a concempotary belief that the violent 
deaths of eo many members of William's house within the 
bounds of the Forest, including two of his sons, were acts of 
divine vengeance and proofs of the wickediTcss of the dred. 
While this tradition of the method of making the Forest is 
still gcncr^ly accepted, it has been calkd in question for 
reasons that make it necessary, in my opinion, to pronounce it 
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doubtful It is hardly consistent with the general character chap. 
ol WiUiam. Such statemenis nj chroniclcra arc too easily ex- "' 
pfaincd to warrant us in accepting them without q^ialifi cation. 
The evidence of geology and of the history of agriculture \ 
iDdkatcs that probably the larger part of this tract was only / 
thinly populated, and Domesday Book shows some portions of i j 
the Forest still occupied by cultivators.' The (otcsi laws of | 
Ibc Norman kings were severe in the extreme, and weighed! 
cruelty on heasts and men alike, and on men of rank as well 
as simple freemen. They excited a general and bitter hostility 
which lasted! for gencratioiiis, and prepared a natural soil for 
the rapid growth of a partially mythical explanation to ac- 
count in a satisfactory way for the dramatic accidents which 
followed the family of the Conqueror in the Forest, by the 
direct and tangllile wickedness which had attended the 
makiiLg of the hunting ground It is probable also that 
individual acts of violence did accompany the making, and 
that dome villages and churches were destroyed. But the 
Ekelihood U so strong against a general devastation that 
hiAtoiy should probably ac<juk William of the greater crime 
bid to Ids charge^ and refuse to place any lunger the: dcva^ 
latioa cf Hampshire in the same class with that of Northum- 
berland. 

After the surrender of Ely, William's attention was next 
given to Si^otland. In lO^ f^ing Malcolm had invaded 
BOfthem England, but without results beyond laying waste 
Mbcr portions of that afflicted country. It was easier to 
show the Scots than the Danes that William was capable of 
striking back, and in 10^2, after a brief visit to Normandy, 
an army under the king's command advanced along the ea<;t 
coast with an accompanying Heet. No attempt was made 
to check Ihia invasion in the field, and only when William 
had reached Abcmclhy did Malcolm come to meet him. 
What arrangement was made between them it is impossible 
to say, bnt it wa? one that was satisfactory to William at 
the time. Probably Malcolm became his vassal and gave 
him hostages for his good conduct, but if so, his allegiance 
did not bind him very securely. Norman feudalism was no 

^ Itcdihl, yinari^ Hiitsry ef Hampikirf. [, 412-4LJ. But KC F. Buiag \n 
Emgi. ma. JTtm, xtI. 437-43^ 09°0< 
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■ faorc successful than the ordinary ^P^t ui dealing with a 
I reining sovereign who was in vassal relations. 

Tbc criticdl yc^ra of William's conqtiest of England had 
been undisturbed by any dang«s threatening his contificntaJ 
pOMcftsioiiS- Matilda, who spent most of the time m Nor 
mandy, with her coondllors, had maintained peace and 
order wirh litllr diflicnlty; but in tbc year aJler hi:^ Sconisli 
cxpediti<>ii he «^ called to NormaQdy by a revolt in bit 
cariy conquest the county of Maine, which it required a for 
midable campai^ to subdue. WilHam's plan to attach thif 
important proi-ince lf> Normandy by a marriage between his 
SOD Robert and the youngest sister of tbe la&t count had failed 
tJirough the death of the proposed heiress. ^xA chc county 
had risen in favour of her elder sister, the wife of the ItAliac 
Marquis A£0 or of her son. Then a successful communal 
revolution had occurred in the city of Le Mads, anticipstting 
ar> age of rebellion agaJnsi ihe fendal powers, and ihe cfforl 
of the commune to biiiig the ^holc county into alliance with 
itself, though nearly successful for the moment at least, ha<i 
really prepared the way for the restoration of the Norman 
power by dividing the party opposed to it. William ciossed 
10 Norma.ndy in 1073, leading a considerable army composed 
in part of English. The campaign was a short one. Revolt 
was punished, as William sometimes punished it, by barbar 
ously devastating the country. Le Mans did not venture tc 
stand a siege, but surrendered on William's sworn promise 
to respect its ancient liberty. By a later treaty with Fulk oj 
Anjow Robert was recognized as Count of Maine, but as z 
vasfini of Anjou and not of Normandy^ 

William probably returned to England after the seitleroeni 
of these afTnirs, but of his doings there nothing is recorded, 
and for some time tioiibles in his continental dominions occuh 
pled more of his attention than the interests of the island, 
He was in Normandy, indeed, during the whole of that ' mosi 
severe tempest/' as a writer of the next i^enenition called it 
which broke upon a part of England in the year 1075 \ and 
the first feudal iiuHUrrection in English history wa;* put down, 
iu more serious ones were destined to be before the fall 0I 
1 feudalism, by the king's ofRcers and the men of the land in 
the king's absence. To determine the causes of this insur 
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rcction, wc need In read between the lines of the Story as it is 
told us by the ¥frilcrs of thai and the nzxK uge. Elaborate 
reasons for their hostility to WilUam'a government were put 
into the moulht of the conspirators by one of these writers, 
but thc*« would mean nothing more than a general statement 
that the king was a very severe and ^lem ruler, if it were not 
for the more specific accusation that he had rewarded those 
who had fought for him very inadec|uately. and through 
avariec had aitcrward reduced the value even of these gifts,' 
A passage in st letter of Lanfranc's to one of the leaders of 
the rebellion. Roger, Karl of HerL-ford, written evidently 
after Roger's dissatisfaction had become known but before 
aoy opea rebellion, gives us perhaps a key to the laat part of 
this complaint,* He tells him that the king, revoking, we 
infer, former orders, has directed liis sheriffs not to hold any 
move pkas in the carl's land imtil he can return and hear the 
cue between him and the sherifTs. 1 o a time when the profits 
of a law court were important to the lord who had the right 
to hold it, the entry of the king's officers into a "Jiberty" 
to hear cases there as the representative of the king^ and to 
bU profit, would naturally seem to the baron whose ini-orne 
was affected a diminution of the value of his Hcf, due to the 
\xti^% avarice. Nothing could show us better the attitude 
natural to a strong king towards feudal tmmunitieB than the 
faets which these woTdi of Lanfranc's imply, and though we 
kikow of no acriuus trouble arising from this reason for a 
century or more, it is clear that the royal view of Ibc matter 
never changed, and finally like_iiifringcmcnts on the baruoi^ 
c^LirUjs^came one of the causes of the first great advance 
towards coDstilucional liberty, i]ie \Ia^ia.£i!;^^'- 

Tbis letter of Linfranc'a tu Roger of Hereford is a most 
iiiterotmg illustration of his character and of his diplomatic 
skill, and it shows us clearly how great must have been his 
usefulness to William. Though it is perfectly evident to us 
that he suspects the loyalty of Roger to be seriously tempted, 
there* is nol a word of suspicion expressed in the letter, but 
the considerations most likely to keep him loyal arc strongly 
urged. With the exception of the sentence about the sheriffs, 
and formal phrases at the beginning and end, the letter runs 
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CilAP- ihuft: "Our lord, ihc king of the EnglUH. salutes you ^md 
^'^ u» all k> fdthful lubjccts of his in whom he has irreat coa* 
iidencc, and commands us that as much as we are able we 
should have care of hU castks, lest, which God avert, tbey 
should be betrayed to his cTiemies; wherefore I ask you^ 
as t ought to ask, most dear son, whom, as God is witDcas^ 
I love with my whole hcjirl and desire to serve, and whose 
father I loved ad my soul, that you take such care of tb» 
matter and of all fidelity to our lord the king that you may 
have the praise of God, and of bim. and of all good men. 
Hold always in your fnemory how your glorious father lived, 
and how faithfully he served hia lord, and with how great 
energy he acquired many things and held them with great 
honour ... I Ehoiild like to talk freely with you ; if this is 
your will, let me know where we can meet and talk together 
of your affairs and of our lord the king's. I am ready to go 
to mccl >ou wherever you direct/' 

The letter had no effect. Roger seems to have been a man 
of violent temper, and there was a woman in this case also, 
though wc do not know that she herself influenced the conrie 
of events- The insuncction is said to have bttm determined 
upon, and the details of action planned, at the marriage of 
Kofcr's sister to Ralph Guader, Earl of Norfolk, a marriage 
which William had forbidden. 




There wu that brid^^le 
That wu inany men^ bole, 

said the Saxon chronicler, and it was so indeed. The two 
chief conspiralora persuaded Earl WaUheof to join them, at 
least for the moment, and their plan was to drive the king 
out of England and to divide ihe kingdom between them into 
three great principalities, "for we wish," the Norman his- 
tcnan Orderic mokes them say, "to restore in all respects 
the kingdom of En^dantl as it was formerly in the time of 
King Edward.'* a moat significant indication of the general 
opinion about the effect of Ihe Conquest, even if the wordat 
are not theirs. 

After the marriage the Earls of Norfolk and Hereford 
separated to raise their forces and bring them together, when 
they believed they would be loo strong for any force which 
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could be nLiACd to act against them. They counted on the cit^r, 
impopularity ot the Normans and on tho king's dti^culcica '^^ 
abro^ which would prevent hU return to England- The king 
did not return, but tbdr other hope proved faLlaciotLK. Bishop 
WuHstan of Worcester and Abbot Rlhclwy of Evesham, bolh 
English prelates^ ivith some Norman help, cut off the line of 
communication In the west, and Earl Roger could not force 
hi* way through. The two justiciars, William of Warcnnc 
and Richard of BienfRJie, after summoning the earls to answer 
in the king's eotirC, with the aid of Bishop Odo and the Bishop 
of Coutanccs, who wm also a great English baion, raised an 
army of English as well as Normans, and went to meet Earl 
Ralph, who wae marching westwards. Something like a 
battle took pbce, hut the rebels were easily defeated. Ralph 
lied back to Nuiwich, but it did not seem to him wise to stop 
tbcTC. Leaving his wife to stand a siege in the castle* he 
sailed off lo hasten the assistance which had already been 
asked for from the Danes. A Danish fieei indeed appeared 
off the coast, but it did nothing beyond making a plundering 
raid in Yorkshire. Emma, the new-made wife ol Earl Ralph, 
seema to have been a good captain and to have had a good 
ffsrrisoii. The utmost efforts ol the king^s forces could not 
take the castle, and she at last sunendeied only on favourable 
ternu. She was alk)wed to retire to the continent with her 
forces. The terms which were granted her, as they are marie 
known in a letter from Lanfranc to William, arc especially 
interesting as giwng us one of the earliest glimpses we have 
of that extensive di\-idJng out of land to under-vassals, the 
process of subinfeudation, which must already have taken 
place on the ciitates granteil to the king's tenants in chief. 
A dear distinction was made between the men who were 
serving Ralph because they held land of him, and those who 
were merely mercenaries, Ralph's vassals, although they 
were in arms against Ralph's lordj the king, were thought 
to be entitled to better terms, and they secured them more 
easily than those who served him for money. Ralph and 
Emma eventually lived out the lite of a generation of those 
days, on Ralph's Breton estates, and perished together in the 
first crusade 
Their fellow-rebels were less fortunate. Roger surrendered 
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CHAP- himxlf lo be tried by the king's court, and was condemiw^d 
■" '' According to ihc Norman law/' we arc told, to the forfeiture 
of his estate? and to imprisonment at th« king'^ pleasure. 
From this he was never released. The family of William's 
devoted guardian, Oabern, and of his no le^i* devoted friend, 
William Fit£ Osbern, disappears from English history «vitb 
the fall of this impmdeni rcpreaentalive. but not from the 
country. It ha& been reserved for modern scholarship lo 
prove the interesting fact of the continuance for generations 
of the male line of thin hou&e, though in minor rank and posi> 
lion, through the nTarnag:c of the son of Earl Roger, with the 
heiress of Abergavenny in Wales," The fate of Waitheof 
was e%cn more pathetic because less deserved. He had no 
part in the actual rebellion. Whatever he may have sworu 
to do, under the tnfiuence of the carls of struiigcr Lharacltr, 
he speedily repented and made confession to Lanfranc as to 
ht3 spiritual adviser. Lanfranc urE;cd him to cross at onc« 
to Normandy and make his confession to the king himself, 
William received him kindly, showed no disposition to regard 
the fault as a serious one, and apparently (iroinised him his 
forgiveness. Why, on his return to EnglaiLd, he should have 
arrested him, and after two trials before his court should 
have allowed biro to be ejtccuted, " according to English law," 
we do not surely know. The hatred of Ws wife Judith, the 
king's niece, is plainly implied, but is hardly enough to 
account for ao radical a departure from William's usual 
practice in this the only instance of a political execution in 
his reign. English sympathy plainly took the side of the 
earl. The monks of Che abbey at Crowland, whkh he had 
favoured in his lifetime, were allowed the posses^ioo of his 
body. Soon miracles were wrought there, and he became, 
in the minds of monks and people, an unquestioned martyr 
and saint. 

This waa the end of William's troubles in England which 
have any real connexion with the Conquest. Malcolm of 
Scotland invaded Northumberland once more, and liarricd 
that long-suffering region, but without result; and an army 
of English barons, led by the king's aon Robert, which re- 
turned the invasion soon after, was easily able to force the 

> RouDfl, Forage Stvduiy fp. i£i ff. 
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king of the ScoU to renew hU acknowledgment of subjection chap. 
to England The failure of Walchcr, Hishop of Durham, to '^^ 
keep his own subordinates in order, led to a [oc^l dul, \\\ 
whjcb the biahop and man/ of his officers and clergy were 
murdered, and which was avenged in hi$ usual pitiless style 
by the king's brother Odo, William himself invaded Wales 
wiih fl lafgc force received submissions, and o|3ened the way 
for the cxtenAiou of the English settlements in that country. 
The great luiibiti on of Bishop Odo. ajid the iacrease of wealth 
and power which had come to him through the generosity of 
his brother, led him to hope for still higher things^ and he 
drearncd of becoming pope. This was not agreeable to 
William, and may even have scenicd dangerous to him when 
the bishop began lo collect his fricnda and vassab for an 
c;ipcdition lo Italy. Archbishop I-anfranc. who had not 
found hjs brother prelate a comfortable neighbour in Kent, 
suggcstt-d lo the king, we are told, the exercihe of his feudal 
li^hli against him a^ his baron. The scene must have been 
X dramatic one. when in a sesnon of the curia rtgts William 
ordered hia brother's arrest, and when no one ventured to exe 
cute the order laid hands upon him himself, exclaiming that 
he arrested, not the Bishojj of Bayeux, but the Earl of Kent, 
WiQiara must have had some strong reason for this action, 
lor he refused lo consent to the release of his brother as 
long as he lived At one time what seemed like a great dan- 
ger threatened from Denmark, ir the plans of King Canute 
to irvade Ergland with a vast hosl and deliver the country 
from the foreigner. William broughl over from Normandy 
a great army of mercenaries to meet this danger, and laid 
waste the country along the eastern coast that the enemy 
ought find no supplies on landing; but this Danish threat 
amounted to even less than the earlier ones, for the fleet 
never so much as appeared off the coast, AU these events 
are but the minor incidents which might occur in any reign ; 
the Conquest had long been hnishcd^ and England had 
accepted in good faith her new dynasty. 

Much more of the last ten years of William's life wafi s|5cnt 
bi Normandy than in England. Revolts of unruly barons, 
Attacks on border towns or castles, disputes with the king 
of France, were constantly occupying him with vexatioua 
VOLv «, 5 
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of all w» the coEuiact of his son RobcfL Wttb the 
cUest lOA of WSfiam opens in En^^h histr^ry x long fine of 
tte Mo» and tmMh cB oif kings^ in a few ca^es oif kings tbevw 
■ehrca, who ue gifted with popolar qualities, who nuke 
frknda ea^Oy, but who ve weak in c ha racte r, who cannot 
control men or trfuse faroon, pawaooa t c and sclhsh, hardly 
ctTong enoQgh to be violently wicked as others of the line 
are; bnt^^nieaof constani evil tn tbemsdves and their friends, 
and tamedtaeA to die Hate- Aad with him opens also the 
long scries of tiuaireb in the royal family, of which the 
French kinEC> "'^ft quick 10 take ad^-aotacc, and from which 
they were in the ei>d to gain so much. The grouofj of Rob- 
en's rebelliom was the comrr-on one of dissarisfactioo with 
his position and his father's refn&al to part with any of his 
power in his favour. Robert was cot able to excite any real 
insurrection in Normandy, but with the aid of his friends 
and of the French king he maintained a border war for 
»ome time, and defended castles with success i^ainst the 
king. He is said c\xn. va one encounter, to have woondcd 
and been on the point of siaying his father. For some time 
he wandered in exile in the Rhine valley, supported by gifts 
tent him by his mother, in spite of the prohibition of her 
husband. Once he was recooclled with his father, only 10 
begin his rcbcltion again. When the end came, WiUiam left 
him Normandy, but people thought at least that he did K 
unwiCiingiy, foreseeing the evil which hb character vras Ukcly 
to bring on any land over which he ruled. 

The year 1086 is remarkable for the formation of one of 
the most unique monuments of William's genius as a ruler, 
and one of the most instructive sources of information which 
wc have of the condition of England during his reign. At 
the Christmas meeting of the court, in 1085^ it was decided, 
apparently after much debate and probably with special 
reference to the general Und-tait, called the DanegeW, to 
form by means of inquiries, officially made in each locality, 
a complete register of the occupied lands of the kingdom, ol 
ihcir holders, and of their values. The book in which the re- 
sults of this survey of England were recorded wa^ carefully 
preserved in the loyal treasury, and soon came to be regarded 
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05 conctnMTc evidence in disputed questions which iU entries chap. 
vould concern. Not ver>" long after the record was made it '" 
came :o be popularly known as the Domesday Book, and a 
hurvlrcd years later the writer on the English financial sys- 
tem of the twelfth century, the author of the " Dialogue con- 
cerning the Exchequer,"^ explained the name as meaning 
that the sentences derived from it were final, and without 
appeal, like those of the last great day^ 

An especially interesting feature of this survey is the 
method which was employed to make it. Two iii^titutions 
which were brought into England by the Conquest^ the 
kind's nt issi ga d the inquest, the forerunners of the circuity 
judge and of th e jury, were set in morion for this worlc ; and 
the organization of the survey is a very interesting fore- 
sKsdnwing of the organ[7:ation which a century Utci^ William's 
great grandson was to give to our judicial system in fea- 
tiires which still charactchae it, not merely in England but 
throughout great continents of which WiUiam never dreamed. 
Royal commissioners, or must, were sent into each county. 
No doubt the same body of commissioners went through- 
out & circuit of counties- In each the county court was 
summoned to meet the commissioners, just as later it was 
summoined to meet the king's justice on his circuit. The 
whole "county" was present to be appealed to on questions 
oF partkular imponaitce or difltculty if it seemed necessary, 
but the business of the survey as a rule was not done by the 
county court. Each hundred was present by its sworn jury, 
exactly as in the later itinerant justice court, and it was this 
jury which answered on oath the questions submitted to it 
by the commissioners* exactly again as in the Jatcr pr^ctice- 
Tbdr knowledge mij^hi be reinforced, or their report modi- 
fied, by evidence ot the men of the vill, or other smaller sub- 
division of the county, who probably attended as in the older 
county courts, and occasionally by the testimony of the whole 
sbirei but in general the information on which the survey 
WM made «p was derived from the reports of the hundred 
)Qrie5. The questions which were submitted to these juries 
tbow both the object of the survey and its thorough charac- 
lar. They were required to tell the name of each manor 
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and the name of its holder ia the time of King Edward and 
at the time of the inquiry ; the number of hides it coDtalned ; 
the number of ploughs employed in the cultivation of the 
lord's domain tand, and the number so tised on the lands 
held by the brd'a men, — a rough way of dctcrmiaing the 
amount of land under cultivation. Then the population 
of the manor was to be given in classes : freemen and soke* 
men; villeins, cotters, and serfs; the amount of forest and 
meadow ; the number of pastures, mills, and fsh-pords ; and 
what the value of the manor was in the time of King Kdward, 
at the date of its grant by King Williami and at the time of 
the inquiry. In some cases evidently the jurors entered into 
such details of the live slock maintained by the manor as to 
justify the indignant words of the Saxon chronicler, that not 
" an ox nor a cow nor a swine was left that was not set down 
in his writing." 

The object of al) this is plain enough, Tt was an assessment 
of the property of the kingdom for purposes of taxation. The 
king wished to find out, as indeed wc are told in what may be 
considered a copy or an abstract of the original writ directing 
the commissioners as to their inquiries, whether he could get 
more from the kingdom in taxes than he was then getting. But 
the record of this inquest has served far ditTctcnt purposes in 
later times. It is a storehouse of information on many sides 
of history, personal, family, geographical, and especially eco- 
nomic, ft tells us much also of institutions, but less than we 
could wish, and less than it would have told us if its purpose 
had been less narruwly practical. Indeed, this Hniiting of tbc 
record to a single defimte purpose, which was the controlling 
interest in making tt, renders the information which it gives 
us upon all the subjects in which we are now most interested 
fragmentary and extremely tantalising, and forces us to use 
it with great caution. It remains, however^ even with this 
tltialification, a most interesting collection of facts, unit^ue in 
al) the Middle Ages, and a monument to the practical genius 
of the monarch who devised it. 

On August 1 of the same year in which the survey was 
completed, in a great assembly on Salisbury Plain, an oath ol 
alleg:iance to the king was taken by all the land-holding men 
of England, no matter of whom they heldn This has been 
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TtpKSCDtcd as an act of new legislation of g:rcat institutional ckafi 
itmportance» but the view cannot be maintained. It is im- *" 
]MM^bIe to suppose that all land-owners W4jre presem or that 
!itii:h an oalh had not betn gcnenlly tnken before; and the 
SiUabury fnstancc was cither a renewal of it such as was 
occasionally demanded by kings oi this a^, or possibly an 
emphatic enforcement of the principle in cases where it had 
been neglected or overlooked, now perhaps brought to light 
by the snrvey- 

Already in 1083 Queen Matilda had died, lo the lasting 
and sincere grief of her husband ; and now Wlham's life 
wot* about to end in events which were a fitting close to his 
stonny career. Border warfare along the French boundary 
was no unusUdil thing, but something about a raid of the 
gamAon of M-intes, into Nr^rmandy. early in 1087, roused 
WlUi&m's c5pccial anger. He determined that plundering; in 
that quarter should stop, and revi^n^ old claims which had 
long been dormant he demanded the restoration to Normandy 
of the whole Fa-nch Veidn, of which Mantes was the capital 
city. Philip Ircalcd his claims with contempt, and added a 
coar«c jest on William's corpulence which roused his anger, 
as personal inaulta always did. to a white heat The land 
around Mantes was cruelly laid waste by his orders, and by a 
godden adi/ance the city was carried and hnrrt down, churches 
and bouses together. The heat and exertion of the attack. 
togcthcrwithaninjurywhichhcreceived while riding through 
tbe strceta of the city, by being thrown violently against the 
pvtramet of his saddle by the Gtiiniblirg of his horse, proved 
too much for William in his physical condition, and he was 
carricil back lo Rouen to die after a few weeks. 

A raonaatic chronicler of a little later date» Orderic Vitabs. 
£Tvea us a detailed account of his death-bed repentance, but it 
was manifestly written rather for the edification of the believer 
than to record historical fact. Tl is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that while William is made to express the deepest sorrow 
for the numerous acts of wrong which were committed in the 
process of the Conquest of England, there is no word which 
indicates any repentance for the Conquest itself or belief on 
William'*pan that he held England unjustly. He admits that 
it did not come to him from his fathers, but the same sentence 
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CHAP, which contains this admission allirTiia that he had gainc<l it 
'*' by the favour of God, ft has been strongly argued from 
these words, and from others like tlicni, which aj« put into 
the mouth of William lalcr in this dying confession, when he 
comes to di&pose of his realms and treasures, that William 
was conscious to hlmGclf that he did not possess any right 
to the kingdom of England which he could pass on heredi- 
tarily to his heirs. These words might without violence be 
made to yield this meaning, and yet it is impossible to inter- 
pret thorn in this way on any sound principle ot criticism, 
certainly not as the foundation of any constitutional doctrine. 
There b not a particle of support for this interpretation from 
any other source \ everything c!sc shows that bis son William 
succeeded him in England by the same right and in the 
same way that Robert did in Normaadyn William speaks of 
himself in early charters, as holding England by hereditary 
right. He might be ready to acknowledge that i( had nat 
come !o him by such right, bui never that once having gained 
it he held it for himself and his family by any less right than 
this- The words assigned to William on his death-bed should 
certainly be interpreted by the words of the same chronicler^ 
after he has finished the confession: and these indicate some 
doubt on William's part as to the effect of his death on the 
stability of his conquest in England, and his great desire 
to hEtsten his son William off to England with directions to 
Lanfranc as to his coronation before the news of his own 
death should be spread abroad. They imply that he is not 
sure who may actually become king in the Lumults which 
may arise when it becomes known that his own strong rule is 
ended; that rests with God: but they express no doubt ot 
the right of his heirs, nor of his own right to determine which 
one among them shall succeed him. 

With reluctance, knowing his disposition^ William conceded 
Normandy to Robert. The first-born son was coming to 
have special rights. More important in this case was the tact 
that Robert's right to Normandy had been formally recog- 
nized years before, and that recognition had never been with- 
drawn. The barons of the duchy had sworn fealty to him ds 
his father's successor, and there was no time Co put another 
Ikeir in his placCj or to deal with the opposition that would 
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surely result from the attempt, William was his father's chap 
diotce for EngJand^ and he was despatched in all hasic to '" 
secure the crown with the aid of Lanfranc To Henry was 
iCiven only a sum of money, joined with a prophecy thai he 
should eventually have all that the king had had, a prophecy 
which was certainly easy after the event, when it was written 
down^and which mjiy not have been difficult tn a father who had 
studied carefully the charactcrof hia sons. William wasburied 
la the church of St. Stephen, which he had founded in Caen, 
and thctnanncr in which £uch foundations werefrequentky made 
in thofic days was iUustrated by the claim, loudly advanced in 
the midst of the funeral service, that the land on which the 
participants stood had been unjustly taken from its owners 
for the Conqueror's church. It was now legally purchased 
(or William's buml placCn The son, who was at the moment 
busy wcufing his kingdom in England, afterwards erected in 
it a magitiliccnt tomb to the memory of his father 
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CHAPTER IV 

FEUDALISM AND A STRONH KING 

William, the second son of the Conqueror, followed with 
no filial compiinciion his father's cominand That he should 
leave his dcath-bcd and crtjss iLe channel at once to secure tlic 
kingdom of Kngland. At the port of embarkation he learned 
that his father had died, but he did not turn back. Probably 
the news only hastened his journey, ii this were possible. In 
England he went first to Winchesler to get possession of his 
father's great treasure, and then to Caitlerbury with his letter 
to Lanfranc. Nowhere is there any sign of opposition lo his 
succession, or of any movement in favour of Robert, or on 
Robert's part, at this moment. If the archbishop bad any 
doubts, as -A man of his good jitdgmeiiT. might well have 
had, knowing the new king from his boyhood, ihey were soou 
cjuictcd or he resolved to put them aside. He had, indeed, no 
alternative. There ts nothing to indicate that the letter of his 
dying master allowed him any choice, nor was there any pos- 
siblt^ candidate who gave promise of a bettt^r reign, for T^n- 
franc must have known Robert as well as he knew William. 
Together they went up to London, and on September 26, 
10M7, hardly more than two weeks after he left his father'^ 
bedside, William was crowned king by Lanfranc, The arch- 
bishup took of him the customary oath tu rule justly and to 
defend the peace and liberty of the Church, exacting a special 
promise always to be guided by his advice ; but there is no 
evidence of any unusual assembly in lx>ndon of magnates 
or people, of any negotiations to gain the support of persons 
of Influence, or of any consent asked or given. The procced- 
ijigs throughout were what we should eicpcct in a kingdom 
held by hereditary right, as the chancery of the Conqueror 
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oftcD termed it. and by such a right descending to ihe heir, chat. 
This dtppcarancc may possibly have been given to these events *^ 
by haetc and by the necessity of forestalUng any opposition. 
Men may have found themselves with a new king crowned 
and coQfrccralcd as soon as they learned of the death of the 
oH one ; bat no objection was ever made. Withii] a few 
months a serious insurrection broke out among lhf>sc who 
hoped lo make Robert king. t>ul no one alleged that Will- 
iams iklc was Imperlect because he had not been elected. 
If ihc English crawn uas held by the p(?opIe of the time to 
be elective in any sense, it was not in the sense which we 
8t present undcrMand by the word " constitutional." 

Immediately alter the coronation, the new king went back to 
Wfnchestcr co fulfil a duly which he owed to his father. The 
greal hoard which ihe Conqueror had collected In the an- 
cient capital was distnbuted with a free hand lo the churches 
of England. William II was as greedy of money as his 
tatber. His exactions presBed even more heavily on the 
kingdom, and the Church believed that it was peculiarly the 
victim of his financial tyranny, but he showed no disposition 
to begrudge these benefactions for the safely of his father's 
>oul- Money was sent to each monastery and church in the 
;dom, and to many rich gifts of other things, and to each 
'tOUnty a hundred pounds for distribution to the poor 

Until the following spring the dlspositfon of the kingdom 
which Lanfranc had made was unquestioDed and undisturbed. 
liM]liam II wore his crown at the meeting of the court in 
London &t Christmas time, and nothing during Che winter 
called for any special exertion of royal authority on his part. 
But beneath the surface a great conspiracy was forming, 
for the purpose of overthrowing the new king and of putting 
his brother Robert in his place. During Lent the movers of 
UU5 conspiracy were especially active, and immediately after 
Easter the insurrection broke out. It was an insurrection in 
which almost all the Norman harons of England look part, 
and their real object was the interest neither of king nor of 
kiii|;dotrr, but only their own personal and selfish advantage. 
A purely, feudal insurrection, inspired solely by those local . 
a&d separatist tendencies which the feudal system cherished,/ 
it revealsj even more clearly than the insurrection of the 
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Ea.rU of Hereford and Norfolk under William 1, the solid 
reserve of strcngCli in the support of the nation which was 
the only thing that sustained the Norinan kingship in I^ngland 
during the feudal age. 

The writers upon whom we depend for our knowledge of 
these events represent the rebellious barons as moved by two 
chief rnolives. Of thcic that which is put forward as the Icad^ 
ing motive is their opposition to the division of the Norman 
land into two separate realms, by th& succession of the elder 
brother in Normandy and of the younger in England. The 
fact that these barons held fiefs in both countries, aiid under two 
di^ercnC lords, certainly put them in an awkward position, but 
in one by no means uncommon throughout the feudal world. 
A suzerain of the Norman type, however, in the event of a 
quarrel between the king and the duke, could make things 
exceedingly uncomfortable for the vassals who held cf both, 
and these men seem Co have believed that their divided 
allegiance would endanger their possessions in one (jind or 
the other. They were in a fair way, they thought, to lose 
under the sons the increase of wealth and honours for which 
they had fought under the father. A second motive was 
found in the contrasted characters of the two brothers. Our 
authorities represent this as less influential than the hrst, but 
the circumstances of the case would lead us to believe that it 
had equal weight with the barons. William they considered 
a man of violence, who was likely to respect no right i Robert 
was "more tractable/' That Robert was the elder son, that 
they had already sworn allegiance to him, while they owed 
nothing to William, which are suggested as among their 
motives, probably had no real influence in deciding their 
action. But the other two motives arc so completely in accord 
with the facts of the situation that wc must accept theru aa 
giving the reasons for the insurrection. The barons were 
opposed to the separation cf the two countries, and they wished 
a manageable suzerain. 

The insurrcctlOa was In appearance an exceedingly danger* 
ous one. Almost every Norman baron in England revolted 
and carried his vassaU with him. Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, 
the king's uncle, was the prime mover in the affair- He had 
been released from his prison by the Conqueror on his death- 
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bed, and had been restored by William II to his earldom of cha?. 
Kent; but his hope of becoming the chief counsellor of the '^ 
kiti|f, as hG had become of Robert in Normandy, was disap- 
pointed. With him was his brother, Robert of Cornwall. 
Count of Moruin. The other great baron bishop of the Con- 
quest, Geoffrey of Coutances, was also in insurrection, aad 
wichhitnhisnephcw, Robert of Mowbray, Earl of Northumber- 
land. Another leading rebel was Roger, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
irith his three son*, the chief of whom, Robert of Bel]6mc, 
was sent over from Normandy by Duke Robert, with Eustace 
of Boulogne, to aid the insurrection in England until he should 
bimaeU be able to cross the channel- The treason of one man, 
WUliara of St- Calais, Bishop of Durham, was regarded by the 
EogUsh writers as particularly heinous, if indeed we are right 
in referring their words to Kim and not lo Bishop Odo ; it is at 
lesut evident from the aetjuel that the king regarded his con- 
duct In thar lighl. The reason is not altogether clear, tmless 
it be that the positton of greatest influence in England, which 
Bishop Odo had desired in vain, had been given him by the 
king^ Other familiar names must be added to thc^e; Wiliiam 
of Eu, Roger of Lacy, Ralph of Mortimer, Roger liigod, 
Hugh of Grantmesnil. On the king's aide there were few 
Norman names tn equal these: Hugh of Avranc:hcs, Earl of 
Chester, William of Warenne, and of course the vassals of 
the great Archbishop Lanfranc- But the real strength of the 
king was rot derived from the baronial elements- The 
castles in most of the great towns remained faithful, and so 
did nearly all the bishops and ihe Church as a whclc. But 
the weight which turned the scale and gave the decision to 
the king was the support of the great mass of the nation, 
of the English as opposed to the Norman. 

For so great a show of strength, the insurrection was very 
short-lived, and it was put down with almost no fighting. 
The refusal cf the barons lo come to the Easter court, April 
14, waa their firBt overt act of rebellion, though it had been 
evident in March that the rebellion was coming, and before 
tl)C close of the summer confiscation or amnesty had been 
VCtSUrcd out lo the defeated rebels- We are told that the 
crown was offered lo Robert and accepted by him, and great 
bopes were entertained of decisive aid which he was to send ; 
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but nothing came of it. Two sieges, of Pevensey castle and of 
Rochester castle, were the most importaiit miikary events. 
There was considerable ravaging of Ihe countiy by (he rebels 
in the west, and some Utile fighting there. The Bishop of Cou- 
tanccs and his nephew seized Bristol and laid waste the country 
about, but were unsuccessful in their siege of llchestcr. Roger 
of Lacy and others collected a force at Hereford, and advanced 
to attack Worcester, btil were beaten off by the Normun garri- 
son and the men of Bishop Wulfstan. Mtnot incidents of the 
same kind occurred in Gloucestershire, Leicestershire, Nor- 
folk, and the north. But the decisive events were in the 
GOUth'Casi, in the operations of the king against his uncle 
Odo. At London William called round htm bis supporters, 
appealing c&pccially to the Engliah, and promising to grant 
good laws, to levy no unjust taxes, and to allow men the free- 
dom of their woods and of hunting. With an army which did 
not seem large, he advanced against Rochester, where the 
Bishop of BayeuK was, to strike the hearl of the insurrection, 
Tunbridgc castle, which was held for Odo, was fir^it stormed^ 
aiid on the news of this Odo thought Jt prudent to betake him- 
self to Pevensey. where his brother, Robert of Mortain, was, 
and where reinforcements from Robert of Normandy would 
be likely to land. William at once turned from his march to 
RoLhester and began the siege o( Pevenscy, The Norman 
reinforcements which Robert finally sent were driven back with 
great loss, and after some weeks Pevensey was compelled to 
surrender Bishop Odo agreed to secure the surrender of 
Rochester, and then to retire from England, only to return if 
the king should send for him. But William unwisely sent 
him on to Rochester with a small advance detachment* to 
occupy the castle, while he himself followed more slowly with 
the main bodyn The castle refused to surrender, Qdo'sexpres- 
sion of face made known his real wishes, and was more convinc- 
ing than his words. A sudden sally of the garrLson overpowered 
his guards, and the bishop was carried into the castle to try 
the fortune of a siege once more. For this siege the king 
again appealed to the country and called for the help of all 
under the old Saxon penalty of the disgiaceful name of 
" aithing." The defenders of the castle suffcrrd greatly from 
the blockade, and were soon compelled to yield upon »uch 
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terms as the king pleased^ who was with difficulty persuaded chap. 
to give up his fist idea of sending them ^1 to the gaJlows. ^^ 

The monk Ordcric Vitalis, who wrote an account of thcic 
events a generation aitcr they occurred, was struck with one 
characteristic of this insurrection, which the careful observer 
of any time would hardly fail to notice. He says: "The 
rebels, although ihey were so many and abundantly furnished 
with arms and supplies* did not daie to join battle with the 
king in his kingdom," It was an age, to be 3ure, when 
wars were decided less by fighting in the open field than by 
the siege and defence of castles; and yet the collapse of so 
formidable an insurrection as this* after no resislance at all 
in proportion to its apparent fghting sticnglb, \% surely a 
■rignifcant fact. To notice here but one inference from it, it 
means that no one questioned the title of William Rufus 
to the throne while be was in possession. Though he might 
be a yoinigcT son, not elected, but apjxiinted by his falher, 
and put inlo the kingship by the act of the primate aloue, 
be was, to tbc Tcbellioua barons as to hi^ own supporters, 
the rightful kinj^ of England till he could be overthrown. 

The insurrection being put down, a general amnesty seems 
to have been ex:cnded to the rebels. The Bishop of Rayeux 
traa exiled fiom England ; some confiscations were made, and 
some rewards distributed ; but almost without exception the 
leaders escaped punishment The most notable exception, 
besides Odo, was William of 5l Calais, the Bishop of Durham. 
Fot some reason, wTiieli does not clearly appear, the king 
found Jl difficult to pardon him. He was summoned before 
(lie king's court to answer for his conduct, and the account of 
the trial which followed in November of this year, preserved 
to us by a wricer friendly to the bishop and present at the 
proceedingii, is one of the most interesting and instinctive 
documents which we have from this time. William of St 
Calais, as the king's vassal for the temporalities of his 
bifthopric, was summoned before the king's feudal court to 
answer for breach of his feudal obligations. Williani had 
shewn, in one of the letters which he had sent lo the king 
thortly before the trial, that he was fully aware of these 
obligations; and the impossibility of meeting the accusa^on 
wa» perfectly clear to his mind. With the greatest subtlety 
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^ as vassal and as bishop, and to transfer the whale process to 

different ground. With equal skill, and with an equally clear 

understanding o( the principles involved, Lanlranc met every 

move which he made,* 

From the beginning the accused insisted upon the privileges 
of his nrder. He would submit to a canonical trial only. 
He a^kcd that the bishops should appear in their pontilicalst 
which was a request that they judge him as bishops, and not 
a£ barons. Lantranc answered him that they could judge 
him well enough clad as they were. William demanded thai 
his bishopric should be restored to him hcfore he waa com- 
pelled to answer, referring to the seizing of his temporalities 
by the king. Lantranc replied that he had not been deprived 
of his bishopric. He refused to plead, however, until the 
point had been formally di'ciried. and on the decision of the 
court against him, he dcmandi^d the canonical grounds on 
which they had acted. Lanfranc replied that the deci- 
«on was just, and that he ought to know that it was. He 
requested to be allowed tc take coun*^el with the other 
bishops on his answer, and Lanfranc explained that the 
bishops were his judges and could not be his counsel, hia 
answer resting on a principle of the law necessary in the 
courts of public assembly, one which gave rise to elaborate 
regulations in some feudal countries. Bishop William finally 
refused to accept the judgment of the conn on several 
g^roimds* but especially because it was against the canons; 
and Lanfranc explained at greater length than before, that he 
had not been put on trial concerning his bishopric, but con* 
cerning his fief, as the Bishop o( Bayeus had been tried 
under William I. But all argument was in vain, The bishop 
coLild not safely yield, and he insi^ietl on his appeal To Rome. 
On his side the king Insisted on the surrender of the bishop's 
eastie, the last part of his fict which he still held, and waa 
sustained by the court in thia dcmandn The bishop demurred, 
but at last yielded the point to avoid arrest, and after con- 
»idemble delay, he was allowed Eo cross over to the continenL 
There he was welcomed by Robert and employed in Nop 
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m&ntty, but he never went any tarthcr nor ptfihed hb appeal Chap, 
to Rome, which in al) prohability he had never serioualy in- '^ 
tended, though there is evidence that the pope was disposed 
to take up his cause, Thrnughout the case the king wEts act- 
lAg wholly within Kis right, regarding the bishop as his va^al; 
aad Lan£ranc*5 position in the trial ^a& in strict accordance 
with the feudal law. 

This was the end of st^ous rebellion against King William 
Rufus. Sevcri yc^rs later, in 1095, a conspiracy was formed 
by 3omc of the barons who had been pardoned for their 
earlier rebellion, which might have resulted in a widespread 
mfiurrectton but for the prompt action of William, Robert 
of Mowbray, Eail of Northumberland, who had inherited the 
280 maoors of his uncle, the Biahop of Coutances. and was 
now cne of the most powerful barons of the kingdom, had 
been summoned to the king's court, probably because the 
conspiracy was siispected, since it was for a fault which 
would ordinarily have been passed over wiihnut remark, and 
he refused to appear. The king's hand* were for the moment 
frflC, dod he marched at once against the earL By degrees 
the details of the conspiracy came out From Notting- 
hua^ the Archbishop of Canterbury, who was accompany- 
ing the march, was sent back to Kent to hold himself in 
readiuesa at a moment's notice to defend that part of Eng- 
bad Afain&t an expected landing from Normandy. This 
time It had been planned to make Stephen of Aurnale, a 
nephew of the Conqueror, king in WCliam's place; but no 
Norrnan invasion occurred. The war was begun and ended 
by the siege and surrender of Mowbray's two castles of 
Tynemoulh and Bamborough. In the siege of the latter, 
Bfowbray himself was captured by a trick, and his newly 
married wife was forced to surrender the castle by the threat 
of putting out his eyes. The earl was thrown irtu prison, 
whcxe, according to one account, he was held for thirty years. 
Treachery among the traitors revealed the names of the 
leaders o£ the plot, and punishments were inflicted more 
generally than in 108S, but with no pretence of impartiality. 
A man of so high rank and birth as William of Eu was 
barbarously mutilated : one mao of minor rank was hanged ; 
baaisbment and lines were the penalties in other cases. 
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William of St- Calais, who had been restored to hts sec. fell 
again under the auapicion of the king^ and was eummoncd td 
stand another trial, but he was already iU when he went up to 
the court, and died before he could answer the charges against 
him. There were reasons enough in the heavy oppressions 
of the reign why men should wish to rebel against WiHiam, 
but he was so fixed in power, so resolute in actiont and 
so pitiless towards the victims of his policy, that the form- 
ing of a dangerous combination a^ain&t him w:3.s practically 
impossihle. 

The contemporary historians of his reign tell us much of 
William's personality, both in set descriptions and in occa- 
sional reference and anecdote, it is evident that he impressed 
in an unusual degree the men of his awn time, but it is evi- 
dent also thai this impression was not so much made by his 
genius as a ruicr or a soldier, by the possession of the gifts 
which a great king would desire, as by something in his spirit 
and attitude towards life which was new and strange, some- 
thing out of the cnmmon in words and acticn, which startled 
or shocked men of the common level and seemed at tinica to 
verge upon the awful In body he was shorter than hiafathci'i 
thick set and heavy, and his red face gave him the name RuEiia 
by which he was then and still ia commonly known. Much 
of his father's political and military ability and strength of 
will had descended to him. but mrt bis father's character and 
high purpose. Every king of those times thought chiefly of 
himself, and looked upon the state as hb private property; 
but the second William more than most. The money which 
be wiling fron^ cbLirchman and layman he used in attempts 
to carry out his personal ambitions in Normandy, or scattered 
with a free hand among his favourites, particularly among 
the mercenary soldiers from the continent, with whom he cspe- 
cnlly loved to surround himself, and whose licensed plunder- 
ing! added greatly to the burden and tyranny of his reign- 
But the ordinary doings of a tyrant were not the worst things 
about William Rufus, Effeminate fashions, vices horrible 
And unhcard-ot in England, flourished at his court and threat- 
cned to corrupt the nation. The fearful profanity of the king, 
bis open and blasphemous detiance of God, mad? men tremble, 
And those who were nearest to him tcsti6ed "that he every 
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morning got up a worse man than he lay down, and every rHAr, 
evening Lay iJowd a worse man than he got up." '^ 

In the ycnr after the suppression of the first attempt of the 
barons against the king, but before other events of political 
importance had oecurrei, on May aS, 1089, died Lanfranc, 
ibc great Archbishop of Canterbury, after m:arly nineteen 
yc^s of service in that ofHcc, Best of all the advLsers of the 
first Wiliiam, he was equally with him conqueror of England, 
m that conquest of laws and civilization which followed the 
mere conquest of arms, Not great, though famous as a theo- 
logian and writer, his powers were ralhcr of a (practical 
nature. He vaa skilful in the management of men; he 
bad ft keen appreciation of leg^l distinctiona, and that com- 
prebenKivc sight at the same time of ends and means which 
we call the organizing power He was devoted to that 
great reformation in the religions and eeelesiastit^al world 
which occurred during his long life, but he was devoted to ft 
it) his own way, as his nature directed. He saw clearly, for 
one thing, that the success of Chat refonnation tn England 
depended on the maintenance of the strong government of 
the Norman kings; and from his loyalty to Ihem he never 
swerved, serving them with wise counsel and with all the 
rcMurccs at his commands Less of a theologian and idealist 
than his successor Anselm, more of a lawyer and statesman, he 
could never have found himself, for another thing, in that 
attitude of opposition to the king which fills so much of his 
successor *ft pontificate. 

As his life had been of constant scr%'ice to England, bis 
death was an immediate misfortune. We cannot doubt the 
opinion expressed by more than one of the writers of the 
next reign, that a great change for the worse look place in 
the actions of the king after the death of Lanfranc. The 
aged archbishop, who had been in authority since his child- 
hood, who might seem to probnj^ in some degree the reign 
or the influence of his father, acted as a restraining force, 
and the true character of William expressed itself freely only 
when this was removed, In another way also the death of 
Lanfranc was a misfortune to England. It dates tht: rise to 
Influence with the king of Ranulf Flambard, whose name is 
cloMly associated with the tvranny of Rufus ; of if this may 
VOL, 11, 6 
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ciiAP^ already have bei^n, it marks his very speedy attainment of 
*^ what seems to have been the complete control of ihe admin- 
islnitivc and judicial system uf tlie kingdom Of the rkrty 
hialory of Ranulf Flambard wc know but little with certainty* 
He WM of low birth, probably the son of a priest, and he 
rose to his position of authority by the exercise of his own 
glfta, which were not small- A pleasing person, ingratiating 
mannera, much quickness and ingenuity of mind, proiligality 
of flattery, and great economy of scruples, — these were traits 
which would attract the attention and win the favour of & 
man like William IL In Kanulf Klambard we have an in- 
stance of the constantly recurring historical fact» that the 
holders of absolute power arc always able to find in the 
lower grade* of society the ministers of thdr designs who 
serve them with a completeness of devotion and 6deHty which 
the master rarely shows in his own interest, and often with ft 
genius wliich he does not himself possess. 

Our Icnowledge of the constitutional details of the reign 
either of WiHiam I or William 11 is very incomplete, and it is 
therefore difficult for us to understand the exact nature of the 
innovations made by Ranulf Flambard The chroniclers leave 
us no doubt o\ the general opinion of contemporaries, that 
import;int changes had been made, especially intfaeTreatmeat 
of the lands of the Church, and that these changes were ail in 
the direction of oppressive exactions for the benefit of the kill|^. 
The charter issued by Henry I at the begtuning; of his reig:iit 
promising the reform of v^ious abuses of bis brother's 
reign, confirms this opinion. But neither the charter ror 
the chroniclers enable us to say with confidence exactly in 
what the innovations coniisled. The feudal system as & 
system of military tenures and of judicial organization had 
certainly been introduced by William the Conqueror, and 
applied to the great ecclesiastical estates of the kingdom very 
I early in his reign. That all the logical deductions for the 
i benefit of the crown which were possible from this systcrai 
/ especially those of a^nancial nature, had been made so early, 
i s pot so certain. In the end, and indeed before very long, 

/the feudal system as it existed in England became more logi- 
cal in details, more nearly an ideal feudalism, with reference 
to the rights of the ciown, than anywhere else in Chrbtcn- 
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dom. It is quite wiihin th« bounds oi possibility that Ranulf chap, 
Flambard, keen of mind, working under aii absolute king. '^ 
wlii3»c rcJj*u WAS followed by the longer roign of another 
abM>]ulc king, not easily forced to keep the promises of his 
coronation charter, m^y have had some share in the logical / 
carrying out ^rieudal principlesi or in their more com- / 
pictc application to the Church, which would be likely t& , 
escape feudal burckns under a king of the character of 
the fu^t Willbnn. Indeed, such a complete application of , 
the feudal righb oi the crown to the Church, the development / 
of the so-called regaliaii rights, was at this date incomplete 
in Europe. aa. a. wJiQle, and according to the evidence tvhicb 
we now have, the Norman in England was a pioneer In that 
direction. 

The loudest complaints of these oppressions have come 
down to us m regard to Canterbury and the other ecclesiasti- 
cal baronit»s which fell vacant after the death of Lanfranc 
Tlib is what wc should expect: the writers are mcnks, It 
seems from the evidence, also, that in most cases no exact 
division had as yet been made between those lands belonging 
to a monastic bi^^hop or an abbot, which should be consid- \ 
ercd particularly to form the barony, and those which should | 
be assigned to the support nf the monastic body. Such a 
division waA made in time, but where it had not been made 
before the occurrence of a vacancy, it was more than likely 
that the monks were pbced on very short commons, and the 
right of the king to the revenues interpreted in the most 
ample sense. The charter of Henry I shows that in the 
caM of lay fiefs the rights of the king, logically involved in 
the feudal system, had been stretched to their utmost limit, 
and even beyond. It would be very strange if this were not 
fldU more true in the case of ecclesiastical fiefs. The monks, 
we may be sure, had abundant grounds for their complaints. ; 
Bui we should notice thai what they have in justice to com- 
plain of is tlic oppressive abuse of real rights. The system 
of Ranulf Flambard, so far as we can determine what it was, 
does not differ in its main features from that which was in 
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operation withoui objection in the luut; of Henry TI. 
vacant ecclesijtatical, like the \racant lay, fief fell back into/ 
the king's domain. Il is difficult to determine just what its 
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legal status was then considered to be, but it was pcrh;ipa 
regarded as a fief reverting on failure of heirs. Certainly it 
was sometimes treated as only an escheated or forfeited by 
tief would be treated. Its revenues might be coUected by 
the ordinary machinery, as they had been under the bishoji, 
and turned into the lung's treasury ^ or it might be farmed 
out a^ a whole to the highest bidder There could be no 
valid objection to this, If the legal position which Lanfranc 
had so vigorously defended was correct, that a bishop might 
be tried as 3 baroti by a lay court and a lay process^ with no 
infringement of his ecdcsiastical rights^ then there could he 
DO defence against this further extension of feudal principles- 
Relief, wardship, and escheat were pcrfcetly legitimate feudal 
rights, and there was no reason which the stale would consider 
valid why they should noi be enforced in all fiefs aljke. The 
^^ase of the Bishop of Durham, in loSS, had already estftb- 
tlshed a precedent for the forfeiture of an ecclcMastical barooy 
for the treason of its holder, and in that case the king bad 
granted fiefs within that barony to his own vassals. Still more 
clearly would such a fief return 10 the Icing's hands, if il were 
vacant. Rut if the right was clear, it might still be true thai 
the enforcement of it was new and accompanied with grdt 
practical abuses. Of thb much probably we must hold Ranulf 
Flam bard guilty. 

The extension and abuse of feudal law, however, do not 
fill up the measure of his guilt. Another importanl source of 
royal revenue, the judicial system, was put under his control, 
and was forced to contribute the utmost possible to the king's 
income. That the justiciarship was at this time as well 
defined an office, or as regularly recognized a part of the 
stale machinery, as it came to be later, is hardly likely. But 
that some oificcr should be clothed with the royal authority 
for a spedal purpose, or in the absence of the king for 
general purposes, was not an uncommon practice. In some 
ftuch way as this Ranuii Flambard had been given charge of 
the king's interests in the judicial system, and had much to do 
by his activities in that position with the development of ihe 
office of justiciar. Exactly what he did in this field is as uo- 
certain as in that of feudal law, though the one specific 
instance which we have on record shows him acting In a 
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capacity much like that of the later itmcranljaaUce. However cha 
this raay be, the recorded complaints of his oppressions aa , ^^ 
judge, though po^ibly less numcrouB and detailed than of 
hie mUlreaimenr of the Church, are equally bitter He was 
the despoller of the rich, the destroyer of the poor. Fscac- 
tions already heavy and unjuat he doubled- Money alone 
decided cases in the courla. Justice and the laws disappeared, 
Th« fope wa* loosened from the very neck of the robber it 
be bad anything of value 10 promise the king ; while the 
popular courts of shires and hundreds were forced to become 
engines of extortion, probably by the employment of the / 
sheriffs, who were allowed to summon them, not according 
to the old practice, but when and where it suited their con- 
venience. The machinery of the state and the interpretation 
of its laws were, in days like these, completely at the mercy 
of a tyrannous king and jin unscnipuioLis minister No f 
system of checks on absolute power had as yet been devised ; / 
there were no means of expressing public discontent, nor any 
form of appeal but insurrection, and that was hopeless against 
a king 50 strong as Rufus- The land could only suffer and /' 
wail, and at last rejoice that the reign was no longer, ' 

In the meantime, from the beginning of Robert's rule in 
the duchy across the channel, the condition of things there 
ha<i been a standing invitation to his brother to interfere, i 
Robert If a fair example of the worst type of men of Che 
NormLiii-Atij^cvin blood. Not bad in ijitcntionf and not with- ] 
out abilities, he was weak with that weakness most fatal of 
all in times when the will of the ruler gave its only force to 
law, the inability to say no, the lack of firm resisting power. 
The whole eleventh century had been nourishing the growth, 
in the favouring soil of feudalism, of the manners and morab 
chivalry. The generation to which William and Robert 
irged was more strongly influenced in its standards of 
conduct by Che ideals of chivalry than by any other ethical 
code, and both these princes are examples of the superior 
powc^r of these ideals. In the age of chivalry no princely 
virtue was held of higher worth than that of " largesse," the 
royal generosity which scattered gifts on alJ classes with 
unstinted hand; but Robcrl'a prodigality of gifts was greater 
than the judgment of hift own time approved, and^ combined 
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with the irability to make hirnself respected or obeyed, which 
often goes with such generosity, ii was the source of rnost of 
his difficLillJcb^ II ib idc^tl seemed to be that every man shuuld 
have what he wanted, and ioon it was apparent that he had 
retained very little for himself. 

The castles of Normaady were always open to the dtikt* 
and William the Conqueror had maintained garrisons of hit 
own in the most important of them, to inaiirc: the obedience 
of their holders. The first move that was made by the barciu 
of Normandy, on the news of William's death, was to expel 
these garrisons and to stbsititute others of their own. The 
example was set by Robert of BellCme, the hulder uf a power- 
ful composite lordship on the south-west border and partly 
outside the dnchy. On hb way to William's court he heard 
of the duke's death, and he instantly turned about, not merely 
to expel the ducal garrisons from the castles cf his own ficCs» 
but to seize the castli^s of his ndghboiirs which he had reason 
to desire, and some of these he destroyed and some he held 
for himself. This action is typical of the influence of Rob- 
ert's character on government in Normandy. Contempt for 
the authority of the duke meant not merely that things which 
belonged to him would be seized upon and his rights denied, 
hixX also that the property and rights of the weak, and even of 
those who were only a little weaker than their neighbours, 
were at the mercy of the stronger- 

Duke Robert's squandering of his resources soon brought 
him to a want of ready money intolerable to a prince of his 
nature, and his mind turned at once with desire to the large 
sum in cash which his father had left to Henry, But Henry 
was not at all of the stamp of Robert. He was perfectly 
clear headed, and he had no foolish notions about the virtue 
of geiierosity. He preferred to buy rather than to give away, 
A bargain was struck between them, hardly six months afrcr 
their fathcr^s death, and the transaction is characteristic of 
the two brothers^ For three thousand pounds of silver, Henry 
purchased what people of the time regarded as a third ol 
RobcTt's inheritance, the lordship of the Cotentin, with hs 
important castles, towns, and vassals, The chronicler* call 
him now Count of the CotcntiD. and he there practised the 
ajt of government for a time, and, in sharp contra&t to Robert, 
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loaintaincd order with a atrang hand. During the same CHAf. 
summer, of lOSS, Henry crossed over to Erglarid to get poa- ^^ 
,,.^|t*ston f>f the \v^i\ds of his mother Maliida, which she had 
tequeathed to him on her dealh. This inheritance he does 
Dot seem to have obtained, at least net iicrrnanently ; but there 
was no quaireJ between him and William at that time In 
the autumn he returned to Normandy, taking with him Robert 
of Beilfitne- Robert had been forgiven hi3 rebellion by the 
king, aid so clear was the evidence that Henry and Robert 
of Hcllime had entered inlo aome kind of an arrangement 
with King Wiiham to assist his designs on Nornmndy, cr so 
clcfir was it made to seem to Duke Robert, that on ihcir 
landing be caused them both to be arrested and thrown into 
prison. On the news of this the Earl of Shrewsbury, the 
father of Robert of Bcll^rie, crossed over from England tu 
the aid of bis son, and a short civil war followed, in the early 
ptrt of the next year, in which the military operations were 
favourable to the duke, but his inconstancy and weakness of 
character were shown in his releasing Robert of Bell^mc at 
ihe clo»e of the war as if he had himself been beaten, Henry 
abo was soon released, and took tip again his government of 
the Cotcntm. 

William may have felt that Robert's willingT^ess to accept 
the crown of England from the rebel baTons gave him the 
n^ht to take what he coiiTtI get in Normandy, though pro- 
bably he was not particularly troubled by the question ofiany 
moral justification of his conduct. Opportunity would be for 
him the main constdaration, and the growing anarchy in the 
diKhy fumiehed this. Private war was carried on without 
restraint in more than one place, and though the reign of a 
weak suzerain was to the advantage of the rapacious feudal i 
banon, many of the class preferred a stronger rule. The 
afguincnts also in favour of a union of the kingdom and the 
duchy, which had led to the rebellion against William, would 
now, since that attempt had failed, he equally strong against 
Robert For William no motive need be sought but that of 
ambition, nor have we much right to say that in such an 
age the ambition was improper. The temptation which the 
Norman duchy presented to a Norman king of England wa$ 
natural and irresistible, and we need only note that with 
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CHAP, Wiilian) II bcgiiu thit determination of the English kings 
^ to rule abo in continental dominions which influences so 
profoundly their own history, and hardly leas profoundly the 
htrtory of their island kingdom, for centuries to come. To 
William the Conqueror no such question couid ever present 
itsrtf, but the moment that the kingdom and the duchy were 
Mpirated in different hands it must have arisen in the mind 
of the king. 

But if William did not himsdf core for any moral justifi- 
cation of his pliQB, he must make sure of the support of 
his English vassals in such an undertaking: and ihc policy 
of war against Robert was resolved upon in a meeting of the 
court, probably the Easter meeting of 1090. But open war 
did not begin at once, William contented himself for £ome 
months with sending over troops to occupy castles in the 
north-eastern portion of Normandy, which were opened to hEm 
by barons who were favourable to his cause or whose sup- 
port was purchased The alarm of Robert was soon c.xdtcd 
by these defections, and he appealed to his sui^erain, Kin^ 
Philip T of France, for aid. If the policy of ruling in Nor- 
mandy was natural for the English king» that of keeping 
kingdom and duchy in different hands was an ei^ually natural 
policy for the French king. It is hardly so early as this, 
however^ that we can date the beginning of this which comes 
in the end to be a ruling motive of the Capetian house. 
Philip responded to his vassal's call with a considerable army, 
but the money of the king of England quickly brought him 
to a different mind, and he retired from the field, where he 
bad accomplished nothing. 

In the following winter, early in February of 1091, Wiiliam 
crossed over tntn Normandy to loolc after his interests in person. 
The money which he was wringing from England by the 
ingenuity of Ranulf Flambard he scattered in Normandy 
with a free hand, to win himself adherents, and with success. 
Robert could not command forces enough to meet him in the 
field, and was compelled to enter into a treaty with him. In 
which, in return for some promises from William, he not 
merely accepted his occupation of the eastern side of the 
duchy, which was already accomplished, but j^greed to a 
similar occupation by William of the north-western corner. 
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Cbcrbourg and Mont-Saiot-MtchcJ, tvo of the ncwiy ceded ckaf. 
places, belonged to the dominions which "Count" Henry '^ 
had purchased of his brother, and must be taken from him 
by force. William and Rnbert marched rogether against him, 
besieged him in hia castle of Mont'Sa.int-IV1ii:hcl, and stripped 
him of hift lordship. Robert received the Iiod's share of the 
eociquest, but William obtained what he wished, ficnry was 
onc« more reduced tr> the condition of a landless prince, but 
when William returned to England in August of this year 
both his brothers returned with hini, and remained there for 
»ome time. 

Wiiliam had been recalled to England by the news that 
King Malcolm of Scotland had invaded England during his 
al>9cnce and harried Northumberland almost to Durham. 
Malcolm had already refused to fulfil his feudal obligations 
to tbc new king of England, and William marched against 
him immediatdy on his return, taking his two brothers with 
him. At Durham Bishop William of St. Calais, who had 
found means to reconcile himself with the king, was restored 
to his rights after an ciile of three years- The CJipedilion to 
Scotland led to no fighting. William advanced with his army 
to the Firth of Forth. Malcolm met him there with an army 
own, but negotiations were begun and conducted for 
by his brother Robert, and for Malcolm by the 
atbellng Kdg^r> whose expulsion from Normandy had been 
one of the conditions of the peace between William and 
Robert Malcolm at last agreed to acknowledge himseii the 
m;ui of William 11, with the same obligations by which he 
had been bound to his father, and the king returned to Eng- 
land, 3S he had gone, by way of Durham, Very likely 
something in this expedition suggested to William that the 
north-western frontier of England needed rectification and 
defence. At any rate, early in the spring of the next year, 
1092, he marched agairist Carlisle, expelled Dolphin, son of 
the Gospatric of William the Conqueror's time, who was 
holding it under Malcolm of Scotland, built and garrisoned a 
cftstJe there, ^x\6. after his return to the south sent a colony 
of English families to occupy the adjacent country. This 
enlargement of the area of England was practically a con* 
quest from the king of Scotland, and it may have been, m 
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CHAP, violation of Chs pledge which WiHtam had just given, to re- 
'^ i«turi? tn M?i1cnlir all bi^ farner po^isessions. Something, at 
least, led to immediate complaints from Malcolm, which were 
without avail, and a journey that he made by invitation 
the ncNt year, to confer with William at Gloucester, resulted 
only in what he regarded as further humiliating treatment. 
On his return to Scotland he immediately took arms, and 
again invaded Northumberland This howevei, was destined 
to be the laat of his incursions, for he was killed, together 
with his eldest son, Edward, near Alnwick, on the eastern 
coasts The news of the death of her husband and son at once 
proved fatal [o Queen Margaret, A reaction followed against 
English influence in the state, which she had supported, and 
a conflict oC parties and a disputed succession gave to Will- 
iam an opportunity to interfere in favour of candidates of his 
own, though with little real success. At least the Eortfa of 
Kngland was r<?lieved o( the danger of iTivasion. This year 
was abo marked by important advances in the cnnt^ucst uf 
South Walea by the Norman barons of the country. 
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I» (ollowloji; the hieiory of Malcolm ol Scotland we have chap- 
paurd by events of greater imjwrtaiice whirh make the year ^ 
109J a tuming'piunt in ihc reign of William Rufus. The 
appointiDCUt of Ansclm to the archbishopric of Canterbury 
divides the reipn into tuo natural diviEions. In the first 
period William secures his hold on power, develops his tyragi 
DOQs administrative system and his financial extortionsjifegms 
his policy 111 conquest in Norniandy, furtcs ScotJa nd to recog- 
Dizc his supremacy, and rounds ofi his kingdom towards the 
north-west. The second period is more simple in character^ 
but tlfi averts are of greater importance^ Apart from the 
abortive rebellion of Robert of Mowbray, which has already 
been Darratec!. William's authnjity is unquestioneJ. Ffam- 
bard's machine appears to nm smoothly. Monks record 
their groans and give voice to their horror, but the peace of 
the state is not disturbed, nor are precautions necessary 
against any foreign enemy. Two series of everts Filt up the 
UBloiy of the period, both of great and tasting interest, One 
IB the long quarrel between the king and the archbishop, 
which involve the whole question of the relation between 
Cburch and State in the feudal age; and the other is the 
klng^s effort to gain posscssioi of Normandy, the intro- 
ductory chapter of a long history. 

Early iti Lent, 1093, or a little earlier. King William fell 
sick al a royal manor near to Gloucester, and was carried in 
haste into that city There he lay during the rest of Lent, 
to ill that hU death wa« expected at any moment, and it was 
tvcn reporird ihat hi; had died- Brought face to face with 
death* the terrors of the world to come seized hold of hira. 
The medieval sinner who outraged the moral sentiment ol 
his time, as William did, was sustained by no philosophical 
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doubt of the existence of God or belief in the evolutinnitry 
nrigtn of ethtcs^ His life was a reckless defiance or a careless 
disregard of an almighty power, whose dctcrminaUon and 
ability to punish hini, if not bought off, he did not question. 
The torments of a physical hell were vividly portrayed on all 
occasions, und accept'^d by the highest as well as the lowest 
as an essential part of the divine revelation. Wilii&m was 
no exception to this mie. He became even more shockingly 
defiant ei God after his recovery than he had been before. 
God, he declared to the Bishop of Rochester, should rever 
have in him a good man because of the evil which He had 
done him. And God let him have what he wished, adds 
the pious historian, according to the idea of good which he 
had formed And yet, if he had been allowed lime for a 
deathbed repentance at the end of his life, he would have 
yielded undoubtedly to the same vague terrors, and have 
made a hasty hid for safety with gifts and promises. At any 
rate now, when the nobles and bishops who came to visit him 
suggested that it was time for him to make atonement for lud 
evil deeds, he eagerly seized upon the chance. He promised 
to reform his life, to protect the churches^ and not put them 
up any more for sale, to annul bad laws, and to decree good 
ones ; and bishops were sent to lay these promises on the 
altar. Some of his good resolutions could only be carried 
out by vtnue of a royal writ, and an order was drawn up and 
sealed, commanding the release of prisoners, the remi^ion of 
debt?i due the crown, and the forgiving of offences. Great 
was the rejoicing at these signs of reformation, and piayers 
were everywhere offered for so good a king, but when he had 
once recovered, his promises were as quickly forgotten as 
the very similar ones which he had made in the crisis of the 
rebellion of 1088 William probably still believed, when he 
found himself restored to healtl^, that nobody can keep a!1 
his promises, as he had answered when Lanfranc remon- 
strated with him on the Woiation of his coronation pledges. 
Before his recovery, however, he took one step in the 
way of rcformaiioFi from which he did not draw back. He 
appointed a new Archbishop of Canterbury, It was ihc fear 
of death alone which wrung this concession from the king, 
and it shows a clear consciousness on his part of the guilt 
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*of retaining ihc archbuhopHc in his han^s Only a few 
^wocka carticrp dl ihc tiiccung of the Christmas court* when 
^thc mcmbcra had petitioned that he would be graciously 
^ pleased to allow prayers lo be odcrcd that he nu|i^ht be led to 
^ tee the wrong which he was doing, he had answered with 
I contecnpt, "Pray as much as you like; I shall dn what \ 

\ ^jjleasc- Nobody's praying is going to change my mind/' 
<iL^ow, however, he was praying himself^ and anatiou* to get 
J ^ nd cl thi£ guiJt, The man whom all Bngland with one voice 
^ decbired to be the ideal archbishop was at hand, and the king 
I ^ bcsough! hira most earnestly to accept the appomlmem, and 
^^- so lo aid him in his endeavour to save his soul. 
^B J This man was Anselm, now abbot of the famous monaslcry 
^H ^of Bee, where Laniranc had been at one time prior. Born 
^H ' mxy years before, at Aosta, in the kingdom of Burgundy, 
^B ; in the later Piedmont, he had crossed mto France, like 
^^^■J l^i^Dfranc, led by the desire of learning and the religions life. 
^ Finally he had become a monk at Bcc, and bad devoted htm- 
fc- «:lf lo study and to theological wriimg. Only with great 
<^' reluctance, and always imperfectly, did he attend to the 
^Administrative duties which fell to him as he was made tirst 
2 prior and then abbot of the monaslcry. His cast of mind 
was wholly metaphysical, his spirit entirely of the cloister 
and the school. The monastic life, free from the responsi- 
bilities of office, exactly suited him, and he was made for it. 
When all England was importuning him to accept the pri- 
macy, he shrank back froin it with a reluctance which was 
wholly gcnuinCi and an obstinacy which belonged also to bis 
nature- He felt himself unlittcd for the place, and he fore- 
saw the result He likened his future relation with the king 
to that of a weak old sheep yoked with an untamed bull. In 
ail this he was perfectly right. That harmony which had 
existed between Lanfrauc and the Conqueror, because each 
understood the other's position and rights and was Interested 
in his work, was never for a moment possible between Anselm 
and William Rufus ; and this was only partly due to the char- 
acter of the king. So wholly did the archbishop belong to 
another world than the king's that he never appreciated the 
double position in which his oflice placed him, One side of 
it only^ the ecclesiastical, with its duties and rights and all 
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CHAfi^^heir Inglcal ccin sequences, he dearly saw. At the beginning 

t^f of bis primacy, he seemed to understand, and he certainly 
I accepted, the feudal Tckittonship in which he was placed to 
\ ihe kin^, but the natural results cf this position he never 
^ admitted, His mind was too completel)' taken up with ihc 
/ ather side of things ', and with liis lixedness uf purpose, almost 

I obstinacy of character, and the king's wilfulness, conflict was 

\ inevitable. 

It was only with ^^reat difHeitlty that Anselm was brought 
to accept the appointment Being in England on a visit to 
Hugh, Far! of Chester, he had been brought to the king'ft 
^dsidc when he fell sick, as the man best able to give him Ihc 
Tno3t certain spiritual comfort; and when Wilham had been 
persuaded of his guilt in keeping the primacy so long v-acanl, 
Ansdm was dragged protesting lo the presence of the sick 
man, and his fingers were partially forced open to receive the 
pastoral staff which William extended to him- Then he wai 
carried off, stitl protesting, to a church near by, where the 
religious ceremonies usual on the appointment of a bishop 
were performed. Still Anselm refused to yield to thi* 
friendly violence. He returned immediately to the king, pre- 
dicted his recovery, and declared that he had not accepted 
the primacy, and did not accept it, in spite of all that had 
been done. For some reason, however, William adhered to 
this much of his reformation. He gave order for the imme- 
diate transfer to his appointee of all that pertained to the 
archbishopric, and sent to Normandy for the consent of the 
secular and ecclesiastical superiors of Anselm, the duke and 
the Archbishop of Rouen, and of the monks of his abbey. 
At length Anselm yielded, not because his judgment had 
been changed as to the wisdom of the appointment, but sacr»* 
ficing himself rather, in the monastic spirit, to the caU oI 
Heaven. 

It was near the end of September, however, before the new 
archbishup was enthroned Several matters had lirst to be 
amnged to the satisfaction of Anselm* and among these 
were three conditions which he presented to be agreed to by 
the king. William was probably ready to agree without 
hesitation that he would take the archbishop as his guide 
and director in religious matters, and ejjually ready to pay no 
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atlcntioTi to ihc promise afterward. A more difficult condi- chap, 
bon wu. that bJI the lands which h^d belonged to the churcb ^ 
ol Canterbur/ at Lanfranc's death should be restored, lo^ 
cluditkgj eirid«ntly, certain lands which William had j^ranted to 
hb own men. This t-otidltion would show that the king had \ 
treated ihe archbishopric as a forfeited frf, and thai its Unds V 
had been alienated on terms unfavourable to the Church, 
William hesitated long on this condition, and tried to per- 
suade Anselm to waive it ; but the letters of the future orch- 
biithop show that his conscience was deeply engaged and 
would not pcmiit bim to agree to anything lltat would impov- 
erish bis sec. and the king must have yielded in the end- 
The third condition was, that Anaelm should be allowed to 
continue in the obedience of Pope Urban II, whom he had 
already acknowledged in Norntaitdy. This mnst also have 
been B disagreeable condition to the king. The divided state 
of Christendom* into which it had been thrown by the conflict 
between the pope and the emperor on the question of investi- 
tures, was favourable to that autocratic control of the Church 
which William Rufus desired lo maintain. He had no wish 
to decide between the rival popes, nor was he willing to 
modify bis father's rule that no pope should be TCCOgniEcd 
by the English Church without the king's consent. We are 
not told that in this particular he made anything more Chan a 
?ague promise to do what he oi^ght to do, hut very likely 
Anwlm may have regarded this point more as a warning to 
the king of his own future action than as a necessary condi- 
tion of his acceptance of the archbishopric- 

Ail these prelimmaric£ being settled in some form eaiisCac^ 
tory to Anselm, he yielded to the universal desire, and was 
enthroned on September 25. The rejoidng of this day at 
Canterbury was not allowed to go on, however, without 
interruption by the king, Ronulf Flambard appeared in 
pervon and served a writ on the new archbishop, iiimmoning 
him to answer in some suit in the king's court. The assurance 
of Anselin's friend and biographer, Eadtner^ ihat this action 
conceriicd a matter wholly within the province of the Church, 
we can hardly accept as conclusive evidence of the fact ; but 
AniebD wan certainly right in regarding such an act on this 
day as foreboding greater troubles to come On December 4^ 
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CHAP. Anaclm was consecrated at an assembly of almoai all the 
*' biitbops of Enf;;laiid, including Thomas, ArcSbbhop of York, 
The occasion is noteworthy because the Archbishop yj Vork 
interrupted the proceedings to object to the icrm "roclro- 
poliUn of all Britain," applied to the church of Canterbury, 
calling attention to the fact that the church of Vurk vaj* 
known to be mctropolitau also. The term primate was at 
onoe substituted for that of metropolitan, since the arch* 
bishops of Canterbury dEd not claim the right to exercise an 
admimstrative authority within ihe see uf York, 

ll is interesting to notice, in view of the conflict on inves- 
titures which was before long to begin in Cngland, and which 
bad already been for years so bitterly fought upon the 
continent, that aJJ these events happened without the slightest 
questioning on the part of any one of the king's sole right to 

I dispose of the highest see of the realm :;s be pleased. There 
was no suggestion of the right of election, no objection to 
|»jr investiture, no protest from any one. Au3clm accepted 
in\'estiturc with the staff from the hand of the king witboat 
\ remark. He acknowledged his feudal relation to him, svore 
/ f«&lty to him as a vassal,' and was ready to perform hia 
flhU^Ltiocts of feudal service, at least upon his own interprc* 
tadon o( their extent. A iittle later, in to<>s. after the first 
icrioua conflict between himself and the kmg, when the 
/ pap^ legate in England took of him his oath of fealty to the 
/ po|)«, the oath contained the usual Norman clause reserving 
hb Cefthy to the king. A clause in the bishop's oatb to the 
pope so unusual as this could not have passed in that age 
wUioot notice II occasioned instant criticism from strict 
UikiJiftli r on the continent, and it must have been con- 
ackwsly inatfrted by Anselm and consciously accepted by the 
W&te, Si»:h fuels as these; combined with the uncompn>. 
Qimg character of Anselm. arc more striking evidence of 
^t Abtfolutism of the Norman monarchy than anything which 
«cc«iTvd in the political world during this period, 

^hfidttn A few days after his consecration, Anselm set out 
Imk Canterbury to attend the Christmas meeting of the 
kte'a court at Glonccstcn There he was well received by 
the kfatfj but the most important business before the c<»UTt 
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was destined to lead to the first breach between them. Robert 
of Normandy had grown tired of his brother's long delay m 
keeping the jiromises which he had made in the treaty of 
Caen- Now there appeatx^d at Gloucester a formal embassy 
from him, authorized to declare WiHiani forsworn and faith- 
less, and to renounce all peace and agreement with him unless 
he held to the treaty or exculpated himseU in due form. 
There could be no hesitation about an answer to this 
demand, It is more than likely that William himself, within 
a abort lime, would have sought for some excuse to begin 
a^ain hia conquest of Normandy, if Robert had not famished 
him this one. War was at once resolved upon, and prcpara- 
tiona made for an immediate campaign. The most important 
prelimliiafy question, both for William and for England, i^as 
that of money, ^nd on this question the scruples of Anselm 
and the will of the king first came into coIUsioa Voluntary 
aidft» donations of money for the special undertakings or 
neoe^tics of the king, were a feature of Witliam's financial 
management, though their voluntary character seems often to 
have been more a matter of theory than of reality. If the 
turn ofTcred was not so large as the king expected, he refused 
to accept itand withdrew his favour from the delinquent until 
he received the amount he thought proper. An^elm was 
persuaded by his friends to conform to this custom, and hop. 
ittg that he might in this way secure the favour and support of 
tbc king in his ecclesiastical plans, he offered him five hundred 
potinds of silver At first William was pleased with the gift 
and accepted it, hut his counsellors advised hira that it was 
too smallj and Arselm was informed that it would not be 
received. The archbishop's attempt to persuade William to 
take the money only called out an angry answer. " Keep 
your own to yourself."* the king said, *' I have enough of 
nunc;" and Anselm went away rejoicing that now evil-minded 
men would have no occasion to say that he had bought his 
office, and he promised the money to the poor The arch- 
bishop was acting here endrely within his legal rights, but it 
was not an auspicious beginning of his pontificate. 

Within a few weeks the prelates and nobles of England 
were summoned to meet again at Hastings, from which port 
the king intended to cmss to Normandy, The weather was 
vol* II- ; 
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CHAP, for some weeks unfavourable, and during the delay the church 
V of the new abbey of Battle was dedicated ; Robert Bloet, who 
had been appointed Bishop of Lincoln while the Iting was in 
fear of deaths was consecrated, though Anselm himself had 
not as yet received his pallium from the pope ; and Herbert 
Losinga, Bishop of Thetford, who had bought hia bishopric 
from the king and afterwards, apparently in repentance, had 
personally sought the confirmation of the pope, was sus- 
pended from hia office because he had left the realm without 
the permission of the king and had sought from the unao 
knowlcdgcd Pgpe Urban the bishopric which the king asserted 
his full right to confer. He afterwards recovered William's 
favour and removed h\& see to Norwich. At Hastings, io a 
i personal interview with the king, Anselm sought permission 
f to hold a synod of the kingdom, which had not up to this 
time been allowed during the reign, and remonstrated with 
/ him in the plainest langu^e for keeping so many monasteries 
J without abbots while he used their revenues for wars and 
/ other secular purposes. In both respects William bluntly 
refused to change his conduct, and when Anselm sought 
through the bishops the restoration of his favour^ refused 
that also " because,'* he said, "I do not know why 1 should 
grant it." When it was explained to Anselm that this was a 
formula of the king's which meant that his favour was to be 
bought) he refused en grounds of policy as well as of principle 
to increase, or even to renew, his former offer. This seemed 
like a final breach with the king. William's anger was great 
when he heard of Anselm's decision. He declared that he 
would ha.te him constantly more and more, and never would 
hold him for his spiritual father or a bishop. " Let him go 
home as soon as be likes." he cried, " he need not w^t any 
longertogive his blessings to my crossing over;" and Anaclm 
departed at once from Hastings. 

On March T9, 1094, William at last crossed to Normandy. 
TTiC campaign which followed was without decisive results. 
He was no nearer the conquest of the duchy at the end than 
at the beginning. Indeed, we can hardly say thai the cam- 
paign had an end. It died away by degrees, but no format 
liCiice was made, and ihc duchy came finally into the hands 
of William» not by conquest, but by other mc^s. On 
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William's landing an attempt was made to renew ihc peace 
M an interview between him and Robert, but without avail. 
Then those wbo had signed the treaty of Ca.cn as guarantors, 
iwclvc barons for Robert and twelve for William, were called 
upon to say who was acllcig in violation of the treaty. Thc^y 
decided, apparently without disagreement, against William, 
but he refused to be bound by their verdict The war which 
followed was a typical feudal war, the siege of castles, the 
capture of men and towns, Robert called in once more his 
nuierain* Philip of Francis, to his aid, and captured two im- 
portant cast!es, that of Argcntan towards the south, aud that 
of La Houlmc in the north-west. William then took a step 
which illustrates again the extent of his power and his 
arbitrary use of it. He ordered a levy of ten thousand men'^i 
from England lo be sent him in Normandy, and when the}' had I 
aMCtobW at Hastings, Ranulf Flantbard. by the king's orders I 
wc are told, took from them the ten shillings which each man I 
had been furnished for his expenses, and sent them hom^^.^ 
Robert and Philip were now marching against William at Eu, 
and it was probably by the liberal use of this money that 
" the king of Fiance was turned tack by craft and all the ex- 
pedition dispcrsedn" About the same time William sent for 
his brother Henry to join him, Henry bad reappeared in 
western Normandy not long before, and had begun the rccon- 
stniction of his power there. Invited by the inhabitants of 
Domfront to protect them against Robert of Bcll^mc. he had 
made that place a starting-point from which he had recovered 
a considerable part of his earlier possessions. Now William 
sent ships to bring him by sea to Eu, probably wishing to use 
his military tkill against their common enemy. For some 
reason, however, the ships departed Irom their course, and on 
the last day of October he landed at Southampton, where he 
stayed some wcck9< On December sS, William also returned 
to England, and in the sprinp;, Henry was sent back to Nor- 
mandy with supplies of money ;o keep up the war against 
Robert. 

The year t004 had been a hard one for both England and 
Normandy. The duchy had suffered more from the private 
wars which prevailed everywhere, and which the duke made 
no effort to check, than from tht- invasion of William. Bug- 
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CHAR land in genc^ral h»d had pc^ce, under the strong hand of the 
^ king, but so heavy had been the bunJcn of the taxation which 
the war in Normand)' had entailed that agriculture declined, 
we are told, and fimine and pestilence followed. In the 
west the Welsh had risen against ihe Norman lords, and had 
invatlcd and laid waste |>arts of the linglish border counties, 
fn Scotland William's ally, Duncan, hdd been murdered. And 
his uncle, Donald, who represented the Scottish national 
party, had been m^de king in his place. William found 
diiliculties enough in England to occupy him for some dmc. 
jMrliculiirly when, as was told ahovc, the refusal of Robert 
of Mowbray to appear at court in March rcvctdcd the pJans 
of the barons for another insurrection. 

Before he could attempt to deal with any of these difficul- 
ties, however, another question, more troublesome still, was 
forced upon the king. A few weeks after hts landing An- 
sctm came to him and asked leave to go to Rome to get his 
pallium from the pope- ** From which pope?'' asked tiK 
king. Anselm had already given warning of the answer 
which he must make, and at once replied, "From Urban." 
Here was joined an Inevitable issue belwcen the king and the 
archbishop; inevitable, not because of the character of the 
question but because of the character of the two men. Nc 
contiict need have arisen upon this question. When Anselm 
had remonstrated with the king on the eve of his Norman 
expedition, about the vacant abbeys that were in his hard*, 
William in anger had replied that Lanfranc would never 
have dared to use such language to his father. We may 
be sure for one thing, that Lanfranc would have dared to 
oppose the first William with all his might, if he had thought 
Ihe reason sufficient, but also that his more practical mind 
would never have allowed him to regard this question as im* 
portant enough to warrant the evils that would follow in the 
train of an open quarrel between king and primate. During 
the last years of Lanfranc's life, at least from 10S4, no pope 
had been formally recognized in England- To Anselm'a 
mind, however, the question was one of vital importance, 
where delay would be the sacrihce of principle to expcdiencyt 
On the other hand, it seems clear to us, looking back on 
these events, th.tt William, from the strength of his position 
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in England, could have safdy overlooked Ansclm's -pcraoiial CHAP, 
recognition of Uiban, and could have tacitly allowed *hiTh ^ 
cvim io grt bis pallium from the pope without surrendering 
anyihing of his own firactical control of llio Church. WilUam, 
hovcvcT, refused to take this couise. Perhaps be had come 
to ^06 that a conflict with Ansclm could not be avoided, and 
chosa not to ^tlow him any, even merely formal, advantages, 
The anident of this crisis U tempted to believe, from the facts 
of this case, from ibc king's taking away " the? staff " from the 
Ri!(bop of Thctford, if the words used refer to anything more 
than a contiscation of his fief, and especially from his steady 
refusal lo allow the meeting of a national council, thnt William 
had conceived the idea of an independent Church under his 
supmtir^ control in all that pen^inrd to its government, and 
that he was determined to be rid of an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who would never consent to such a plan. 

Of the dispute which followed we have a single intercstinij 
aiid detailed account, writtea by Eadmcr who was in personal 
attendance on Ansclm through it all, but it U the account 
iif a devoted partisan of the archbishop which, it is clear, ^vc 
cannot trust for legal distinction^ and which is not entirely 
consistent with itself. According to this narrative. William 
a»tfrtcd that Anselm's request, as amounting to an official 
recognition of one of the two popes, was an attack upon his 
sovereignty as king. This Anselm denied, — he could not 
well appreciate Ihc point, — and he affirmed that he could at 
the same time he true to the pope whom he had recognized 
and to the king whose man he was. This was perfectly true 
from Anselm's point of view, but the other waa equally true 
from William's. The fundamental assumptions of the two men 
were irreconcilable. The position of the bishop in a powerful \ 
fcuda] monarchy was an impossible one without some auch I 
priclica) compromise of tacit concessions from both sides, as / 
existed bciween Lanfranc and William !. Anselm desired 
That this question, whether he could not at the same time 
preserve his fidelity to both pope and king, be submitted to 
the decision of the king's court, and that body was summoned 
to oneet at Rockingham castle at an early date. 

The details of the case we cannot follow The king 
appears to have been desirous of getting a condemnation of 
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CHAP. ^A'teclfn-Vhich would have ai least the practical effect of 
_y-/_;.ya(Kitmg tlic archbUhoptic, but he met with failure in his pur 
-. "'''-"■■>ose, whatever it was, and this it seems less from the rcaiat- 
. ;•'• " i i&nce ol the bishops to his will than from the explicit refLL5:i] 
' I lof the lay barors to regard Aiiselm as no lojigcr archbisho|j. 

' The outcome of the case makes it clear that there was in 
Ansclm's position no technical violation of his feudal obliga- 
tions to the king. At last the actual decision ot the question 
was postponed to a meeting to be held on the octaveof Whit- 
suntidi?, but in the meantime the king had put inlo operation 
another plan which had been devised for accomplishing; his 
wish. He secretly despatched Iwo clerks o( his chapel to 
Italyt hoping, so at least Anselm's biographer believed, to 
obtain, as the price of his recognition of Urban, the depo- 
sition of Anselni by the authority of the jiftjje for whom he 
was contending. The opportunity was eagerly embraced at 
Rome. A skilful and not over-scrupulous diplomatist, Wal- 
ter, Cardinal-Bishop of Albano^ was immediately sent back 
to England with ihe messengers of Rufus, doubtless with 
instTuctions to get as much as possible fmm the king with- 
out yielding the real principle involved in Ansclm's cast?. 
In the main point Walter was entirely successful. The man 
of violent temper is not often ^tted for the personal conflicts 
of diplomacy ; at least in the strife with the papal legate the 
king came off second best It is more to be wondered at 
that a man of so acute a mind as William of St. Calais, who 
was now one of the king's most intimate advisers, did not 
demand better guarantees. 

Cardinal Walter carefully abstained at first from any com- 
municalion with Anselni. He passed through Canterbury 
without the archbishop's knowledge ; he seemed to acquiesce 
in the king's view of the case. WilliiLm believed that cvcry- 
Ibing was going as he wished, and public proclamation wm 
made that Urban was to be obeyed throughout hig dotninions- 
But when he pressed for a deposition of Anselm, he found 
that this had not been included in the bargain ; nor could 
be gain, either from the legate or from Anselm, the privilege 
of bestowing the pallium himself. He was obliged to yield 
in everything which he had most desired; to reconcile himself 
publicly with ihii archbishcp, and to content himself with 
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certain nci unimponaat conccsGion&, which the cardinal wisely 
yictdcd, but which brought opon him the censure of the 
extreme Church paity, AiihcEiu promised to observe faith- 
fully the Uwi And customs of Ihc kingdom; at this time abo 
was sworn hia oath oi fidelity to the pope, witb the clause re- 
serving hift (ca]ly to the king; and Cardinal Walter formally 
Agreed ihat IcgRtes should be sent 1o England oiJy with the 
cooscut of the king. Hut in the most imporlanl iwints which 
coDGcmed the conflict with the archbishop the king h^d been 
defeated. Urban wasot^cially recognised as pope, and the 
legate entered Canterbury in solemn procession), bearing the 
pallium, and placed it on the altar of the cathedral, from 
whidi Anselnj tixjk it as if he had received it from the hands 
of the pope. 

Inferences of a constitutional sort are hardly warranted by 
the character of our evidence regarding this quarrel, but the 
facts which we know seem to imply that even so powL'rful 
and arbitrary a Icing as William Rufus could not carry out 
a natter on which his heart was so set as this without some 
pretence of legal right to support him, at least in the case of 
•0 high a subject as the Archbishop] of Canterbury; and that 
the barons of the kingdom, with the law on their side, were 
able to hold the king's will In check. Certainly the difTerent 
attitude of the barons in the quarrel of 1097, where Anselm 
was clearly in the wrong, is very suggestive. 

Already before the close of this bitsiress the disobedience 
of Robert of Mowbray had revealed to the king the plot 
against him, ^itd a considerable part of the summer of 1095 
WAS occupied in the reduction of the strongholds of the Earl 
of Northumberland. In October the king invaded Wales in 
person, but found it impossible to reach the enemy, and 
retired before the coming on of winter. In this year died 
the aged Wulfstan, Bishop of Worcester, the last of the Eng- 
lish bishops who survived the Conquest. His bishopric fell 
into the hands of Flambord, and furnishea os one of Ihc best 
examples we have of hia treatment of these fiefs. On the 
fint day of the netl year died also William of St, Calais, 
Bbhop of Durham, who had once more fallen under the 
king's displeasure for some reason, and who had been com- 
pelled to come up to the Christmas court, though too ill to 
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ciiAr. travel He left incompJete his new cathedral of Durham, 

^ which he had begun on a splendid scale soon after his return 

from ctHc early in the reigr, beginning also a new period in 

Nnrman architeclure of lighter and bcttcr'propnrtionecl furms, 

with no sacrifice of the impression of solid strcn^h. 

This year of 1096, which thus began for England with the 
death of one of the ablest of her prelates, is the date of the 
beginning for Europe as a whole of one of the most pro- 
found movements of medieval times. The crusades had long 
been b prepiuation, but it was the resolution and eloquence 
of Pope Urban which turned into a definite channel the 
strong ascetic feeling and rapidly growing chivalric passion 
of the west, and opened this great era- The Council of 
Clermont, at wrhkh had occurred Urban's famous appeal 
and the enthusiastic vow of the crusaders, had been held in 
November. 1093, and the impulse had spread rapidly to all 
parts of France^ The English nation had no share In this 
first ernsade, and bnt little in the movement as a whole; 
but its history was from the beginning greatly influenced by 
it Robert of Normandy was a man of exactly the type to 
be swept away by such a wave of enthusiasm, and not to 
feel the strength of the motives which should have kept him 
at home. His duty as sovereign of Nurmandy, to lecovpr 
the casiks held by his brotht^r, and to protect his Bubjetts 
from internal war, were to Him as nothing when compared 
with his duty Co protect pious pilgrims to the tomb of Christ, 
and to deliver the Ho!y Land from the mle of the infidel, 
William RufiiH, on the oihi^r hand, was a man I0 whom 
the motives of the crusader would never appeal, but who 
stood ready lo turn to his own advantage every opportu- 
nity which the folly of his brother might offer Robert's 
most pressing need in such an undertaking was for money, 
and so much more important did this enterprise seem to 
him than his own proper business that he ^tood ready to 
deliver the duchy into the hards of his brother, with whom 
he was even then in form at war for its possession, tf he 
could in that way obtain the necessary resources for his 
crusade. Wiili;tm was as eager to gel the duchy as Robert 
w«s to get the money, and a bargain was soon struck 
between them. William carried over to Normpndy lo^ooo 
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marks — the mark was two-thirds of a pound — and received 
Irom Robert, at^ a picdgij lor the payment of the loan, the 
p(»ssenion of the duchy for a period of at least three ycar^, 
and for htiw much longer we cannoi now determmi? with cer- 
tainty, but fur a pericxl whicK was probably inleiided to 
cover Robert's absence. The duke then set off at once on 
hi^ cnisade, satisfied with the consciousness that he was 
foUou-ing the plain path of duty. With him went his 
unctc, Odo, Bishop of Baycux, to die in Sicily in the next 
winter. 

William had bought the possession of Normandy at a bar- 
giin, but he did not propose to pay for it at his own cost- 
The monc)' which he had speiit^ :(nd probably more than that, 
he rerovercd by an extraordinary tax in England, which 
excited Ihe bitter complaiuls of the ecclesiastical writers, 
H we may trust our interpretation of the scanty accounts 
which have reached us, this money was raised in two ways, 
by a genets] land-tax and by additionaE personal payments 
from the king's own vassals. By grant of the barons of Eng- 
a Dancgeld of four shillings on the hide, double the 
'Anal lax. was collected, and this even from the domain lands 
of the Chtirch, which it was asserted, though with doubtful 
Truth, had always been exempt. The clergy paid this tax, 
but entered formal protest against it, probably in order to 
prcvcdt, if possible, the establishment of a precedent against 
tbclr libciticsn The additional payment sugg;csted by some 
of tbc chroniclers is to be seen in detail In the case of 
Anaelm, who regarded this as a reasonable demand on the 
part of the Icing, nnd who. besides passing over to the treasury 
what be coUeclod from bis men, made on advice a personal 
payiTicnt of 200 marks, which he borrowed from the Canter- 
bury monks on the security of one of his domain manors. 
Not all the churches were so fonunate as to have the ready 
money in th*? treasury, and in many cases ornaments and 
sacred utensils were sacrificed, while the lay lords undoubtedly 
recovered tbdr payments by !ikc personal anxilia from their 
men, until the recond tax really rested like thi? first upon 
the land. Tlie whole formed a buiden likely to cripple seri- 
ously the prbiiliive agriculture of the time, as we arc toki 
that it did. 
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Having taken possession of NormaiKly, Wiliiam returned 
tu Ejiglatid 3t Easier in 1097. The Welsh liitd been making 
trouble again, and the king once more marched against Ihcm 
in person; but a country like Wales was easily defended 
against a feudal army, and ihe expedition accomplished litllfi 
and sufft^red much, especially in the loss of horses. William 
returned probably in no very amiable moiMi. and at ohlx sent 
off a Ictlcr to Ansclm complaining that the contingent o£ 
knights which he had sent to meet his obtigaiion of itervice 
in the campaign was badly furnished and not fie for its 
dntics, and ordered him tn be ready tD do him right accord- 
ing lo the sentence of tlie king's court whenever he should 
bring suit against htm. To this letter Anselm paid no atten- 
tion, and he resolved to let the suit agaimit him go by default, 
on the ground that everything was determined in the court 
by the will of the king, and that he could gel no justice there. 
In tctking this position, the archbisbtjp was polling himself 
in the wrong, for the king was acting clearly within his legal 
rights; but this fact Anselm probably did not understand. 
He could not enter into the king's position nor his own in 
relation lo him, but he might have remembered that two 
years before, for once at least, tlic king bad fajicd to carry 
through his will in his court. 

The case came on for trial at the Whitsuntide court at 
Windsor, but before anything was determined Anselm sent by 
ccnain barons lo ask the king's leave lo go lo Rome, which 
was at once refused. This action was cvid[Tnlly not intended 
by Ansclm as an appeal of the caac to Rome, nor was it so 
understood by the king ; but for some reason the suits against 
him were now dropped, Anseim's desire to visit Rome 
apparently arose from the general condition of things 
in the kingdom, from bis inability lo hold synods, to get 
important ecclesiastical offices filled, or to reform the evila of 
government and morals which prevailed under William- In 
other words, he found himself nominally primate of England 
and metropolitan of the great province of Canterbury, hut in 
reality with neither power nor influence. Such a condition 
of things was intolerable to a man of Ansclm'a conacicn- 
tiousness, and he had evidently been for some time coming to 
the conclusion thai he must personally seek the advice of the 
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head of the Church as to his conOitct in 9uch a Jifiicult situa- CHAP. 
tioD. ilc had now dcfimlcly made ^j hh rniiiJ, and as the ^ 
Bishop of Winchester lold him at thia time, he was not easy 
to be moved from a thing he had once undertaken. He 
repeated his request in August, and again in October of the 
Siame year On ihe la^t OLTa&ion Wllliaiu lost his remper and 
thfcalctted him with another suit in the court for his vcxa- 
tious refusal to abide by the king's decision, Anselm insisted 
on his right to go. William pointed out to him, that ii he / 
waft determined to go, the result would be the confiscation of/ 
the archbishopric, — that is, of the barony, Anselm was rot 
rorived by this. Then the bishops attempted in show him 
the error of his ways, but there was so little in common | 
tjCtween their somewhat worldly position as good vassab of | 
the king, and his entire other-worldlincss, that nothing was 
gained in this way. Finally, William informed him that if 
he chose he might go, on the conditions which had been / 
explained to him,*— that is, of the loas of all that he held of / 
the king- This was permission enough for Anselm, and he ' 
>t once departed, having given his blessing to the king. 

No case could be more typical Chan this of the irrecon- 
cilablc conflict bctwcai Church and State in that age. irrecon- 
cilable except by mutual concessions and compn:>misc. and 
the willin^cas of cither to stand partly in the position of the 
other. If wc look at the matter from the pi 
garding the bishop as a public officer, as a baron ii 
organized state, tbc! king was entirely right in this case, and' 
fully justified in what he did. Looking at the Church as a 
rclieioii3 institution, charged with a ^iritual mission and the 
work of moral reformationj we must consider Ansclm's con- 
duct justified, as the only means by which he cotild hope to 
obtain freedom of action. BiJth were in a \^t^ real sense 
right in this quarrel, and both were wrong. Not often dur- 
ing the fcutial period did this latent contradiction of rights 
come to so open and plain an issue as this. That it did so 
here was due in part to the character of the king, bur in the 
main to the characrcr of the archbishop. Whether Lanfranc 
could have continued to rule the Church in harmony with 
William Rufus is an interesting question, but one which we 
cannot answer. He certainly would not have put himself 
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CKAP, Tej^Ily fo the wrongs as Anselm did, and he would have con- 
^ i(irlc;reil carefully wht'llicr tliL? gixjtl to be gained for the cause 
of the Church from a quarrel with the king woitld oiitw-dgh 
the cviL Anaelm, however, was a man of the Idealistic type 
of Tcnnd^ who believed that if he accepted as the c<indittons of 
his work ihe evils wi eh which he was surrounded^ a.Tid con- 
sented to use the tools that he found ready to his hand, he 
had made, aj* another reformer nf sunewhat the same type 
oacc said of the constitution of the United States in the 
matter of slavery. " a covenant with death and an agjce- 
ment with hell." 

Ansclm left England early in November. 109;^, not to 
relum during the lifetime of William. If he had hoped, 
through the intervention of the pope, to weaken the hold of 
the king on the Church of England, and to be put in a posi- 
tion where he could carry out the reforms on which his heart 
was set, he was doomed to disapiwintnicnt. After a stay 
of some months at Lyons, with his friend Archbishop Htigh, 
he went en to Rome, where he was treated with great cere- 
1i10ni.1l honour by the pope, but where he learned that the 
type of lofty ard uncompromising independence which he 
himself represented was aa rare in the capital of the ChHd- 
tjin world as he had found it among the bishops of England. 
There, however, he learned a stricter doctrine on the sobjecc 
of lay investitures, of apptnutmcnts to ecclesiastical o^ce 
br kings and princes, than he had yet held, so that when he 
Gitalty returned to England he brought with him the gcrin» 
of another bitter controversy with a Icings with whom but for 
this he might have lived in peace. 

Ik the same month with Ansclm. William al«o croised 
M Normuidy, but about verj- different business. Hardly 
bftd W obtained possession of the duchy when he began to 
pmli the diims of the duke to bordering lands, to the 
pKAch Vexin, and to the county of Maine, claims about 
«Uclt ^i* brother had never seriously concerned himself 
4md wluch, in one cx^c, c\-en his father had allowed to 
ll^ipti^ for \-eart. Robert had, indeed, asserted his claim 
l» Hihie after the death of his father, and had been accepted 
W ^ coant)' ; but a revolt had followed in 1 t9a, the Ncr- 
ittle had been thrcwn off, and after a few months 
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KUu of Li Fliche, a baron ol Maine and a descendant chap. 
of ihe old counts, bad made himself count. He was a nun ^ 
of character anfl ability, ami the peace whiuli he established 
was practically LnJisliirbcd by Robert ; but the second Will- 
iam had no mind to give up anything to which he could lay 
a claim. He demanded ol the French king the surrender 
of the Vexin, and warned Ellas, who had taken the cross, 
ttint the holy errand of the crusade would not protect his 
hnds during hb <ib5cncc. War followed in both cases, simul- 
t^incous wars, full of the usual incidents, of the besieging 
ol castles^ the burning of towns, the laying waste of the 
open country; wars In which the ruin of his peasantry was 
alnu^st the nnly w:iy of coercing the lord. William's opera- 
tions were almost all successful, but he died without accom- 
plishing all that he had hoped for in cither direction. In 
the Vexin he captured a series of castles, which brought 
him almost 10 Paris; in Maine he captured Le Mans, lost 
it again, and finally recovered its possession, but the south* 
Cfa part of the county and the castles of Elias there he 
never secured. 

Id the year 1098 Magnus, king of Norway, had appeared 
for a moment with a hostile fleet off the island of Anglesey. 
Some reason not certainly known had brought him round 
Scotland, perhaps to make an attack on Ireland^ lie was 
the grandson of the King Harold of Norway, who had invaded 
EtLgland on the eve of the Norman Couquest and perished \^ 
Che battle of Stamford Bridge, and he had with him, it is said, 
B son of Harold of England : to htm the tdea of a new inva- 
aJOD of England would not seem %trange. At any raic, after 
tilting possession of the Isle of Man, he came to the help 
of the Webb against the carls, Hugh of Chester and Hugh of 
Shrewsbury, who were beginning the conquest of Anglesey. 
The iocideni U noteworthy because, in the brief fighting 
which occurred, the Earl of Shrewsbury was slain. His 
death opened the way for the succession of hb brother, 
Robert ol Belldme, to the great EngUsh possessions of their 
father in Wales, Shropshire, and Surrey, to which he soon 
;tdded by Inheritance thi; Urge holdings of RogiT of Bully 
in Vorkshire and elsewhere. These inheritanccsp when added 
to the lands, almost a principality in themselves, which be 
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CKAP. possessed in soutliern Normandy and just over the border 
^ in France, made him the most powerful vassal of the Eng* 
Ksh king. In charactci he had inherited far more from hia 
tyrannous and cruel mother, Mabel, daughter of WiUtam 
Talvas of Bell^nie, than from hJa more high>mlnded father, 
Rciger of Montgomery, the companion of the ConqucroT. 
As a vassal he waa utterly untrustworthy, and he had become 
too powerful for his own safety or for that of the king^ 

Some minor events of these years should be recounted. 
In 1097 William had sent Edgar the atheling to Scotland 
with an army, King Donald had been overthrown, and Ed- 
gar's nephew, himself named Edgar, with the support of the 
English kin^, had been made king. In [099 RanulE Flam- 
bard received the reward of his faithful services, and was 
made Bishop of Durham, in some respects the most desir- 
able bishopric in England. Greater prospects still of power 
and dominion were opened to William a few months before 
his death, by the proposition of the Duke of Aquitaine to 
pledge him his great duchy for a sum o( money to pay the 
expenses of a crusade. To add to the lands he already 
ruled Ihose betw*?en the Loirt? and ihe Garonne would be 
almost to create a new monarchy in France and to threaten 
more dangerously at this moment the future of the Capetian 
kingdom than did two generations later the actual union of 
these teTritories and more under the king of England. 

But William was now rapidly approaching the term of his 
life- The monastic chronicles, written within a generation 
or two later, record many visions and portents of the time 
foreshadowing the doom which was approaching, but these 
are to us less records of actual facts than evidences of the 
impression which the character and government of the king 
had made, especially upon the members of the Chorth, On 
August 2. T 100, William rode out to hunt in the New Forest, 
as was his frequent custom. In some way, how we do not 
know, but probably by accident, he was himself shot with an 
arrow hy one of his company, and died almost instantly. 
Men believed, not merely that he was justly cut off in hia 
sins with no opportunity for the final offices of the Church, 
but that his violent death was an instance, the third already, 
of the doom which followed his father's houi^e because of the 
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evil that was done in the making of the Forest The king's chap. 
body was brought to Winchester, where it was buried in the ^ 
old minster, but without the ordinary funeral rites- One of 
his companions that day, Walter Tircl, a French baron who 
had been attracted to the service of the king by the prospect 
of rich reward which it offered, was thought to have been 
responsible for his death, and he fled in haste and escaped to 
his home ; but he afterwards solemnly declared, when there 
would have been no danger to himself in confession, that It 
was not his arrow that slew the king, and whose it was will 
never be known. 
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In the bunting party which William Rufus led out on 
August 2, itoo, to his myAtenouft death in the New Forest, 
was the king's younger brother, Henry. When the cry rang 
through the Forest thjit the king was dead, Henry seized the 
instant with the quick insight and strong decision which were 
marked elements ot his genius. He rode st once Cor Win- 
cheater. We do not even know that he delayed long enough 
to make sure of the news by going to the spot where his 
brother's body lay. He tude at fuU s^Kcd to Winclicstcr, and 
demanded the kcya of the loyal treasury. " as true heir." says 
Ordenc Vitalis, one of the best historians o( Henry's reign, re- 
cording rather, it is probable, his own opinion than the words 
of the prince. Men's ideas were still so vague, not yet fixed 
and precise as latcr^ on the subject of rightful heirship, that 
such a demand as Henry's — a clear usurpation according to 
the law as it was finally to be — could iind some ground on 
which to justify itself ; at least this, which his historian sug- 
gests and which still meant much to English minds, tliaC he 
was bom in the purple, the son of a crowned king. 

But not every one was ready to admit the claim of Henry< 
Between him and the door of the treasury WiHiam of Hrcteuil, 
who also had been of the hunting party and who was the 
responsible keeper of the hoard, took his stand. Against the 
demand of Henry he set the claim of Robert, the better claim 
according even to the law of that day, though the Uw which 
he urged was less that which would protect the right of 
the eldest bom than the feudal law regarding homage done 
and fealty sworn. " If we are going to act legally/* he said 
to Hcnty, "we ought to icmcmber the fealiy which we have 
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promise] lo Duke Robert, your brother. He is. too. the eldest 
been soi> of King WilUam, arid you and I. my Lord Henry, 
have done him homage, Wc ought lo keep faiih to him absent 
in all respects aa if he were present/' He (cllowrd hia Uw 

an appeal to feeling, referring to Robert's crusaclc, " He 
been labouring now a long time in the service oi God, and 
God has restored lo him, without conflict, his duchy, which a^ 
n pilgrim he laid a?jide for love of Him," Then a strife arose, 
and 3 crowd of men ran together lo the spot. We can imagine 
they were not merely men of the city, but also many of tlic 
king's train who must have ridden after Hcury from the Forest. 
Whoever they were, they supported Heary, for we are told 
that as the crowd collected the courage of the " heir who was 
jlCEDanding his right " intreased. Henry drew his sword and 
d he would permit no "frivolous delay." His insist- 
CDCC and the support of his friends prevailed, and castle and 
treasury were turned over to him.' 

This it was which really determined who should be kmg. 
Not that the cjuestion was fully settled then, but the [topiilar 
determination which showed itself in the crowd that gathered 
around the disputants in Winchester probably showed itf^cLf, in 
the days that followed, to be the determination of England in 
general, and thus held in check thosewho would have supported 
Robert, while Henry rapidly pushed events to a conclusion and 
SO became king. There is same evidence that, after the burial 
of William, further discussion took place among the barona 
who were present, as to whether they would support Henry 
or not, and ihat this was decided in his favour largely by the 
influence of Henry of Beaumont, Earl of Warwick, son of 
hia f«:hei^3 friend and counsellor, the Count of Meulan. But 
wc ought not to allow the use of the word witan in this 
CXHUUSdon, by the Saxon chronicler, or of "elecdon" by other 
historians or by Henry himself, to impose upon us the belief 
la 31 constitutional right of election in ihc modern scnf<c, which 
cxHtId DO more have existed at that time than a definite law of 
inheritance. In every caae of disputed succession the ques- 
tion wjw» whether that one of the claimants who was on the 
Spot could secure quickly enough a degree of support which 
would enable him to hold the opposition in check until be 
t Otilnic ViUlii, iv. S7 r. 
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became a crowned ktug^ A certain amotirt of such support 
was indispensable to success, Henry secured this in one way, 
Stephen \x\ another, and John again in a third. In each case, 
the actual events show clearly that a small number ol men 
determined dicr result, not by exercising a constitutional right 
o£ which they were conscious, but by deciding for themselves 
which one of the claimants they would individually support. 
Some were led by ore motivcj and some by another In 
Henry's case we cannot doubt that the current of feeling 
which had shown itself in Winchester oii the evening of the 
king's death had a decisive influence on the result, at least 
as decisive as the early stand of London was alterwards in 
Stephen's case. 

Immediately, before leaving Winchester, Henry performed 
one royal act of great importance to his cause, and skilfully 
chosen aa a declaration of principles. He appointed William 
Giffard, who had been his brother's cha^cello^^ Bishop of 
Winchestei, This see had been vacant for nearly three 
years and subject to the dealings of Ranulf Flambard. The 
immediate appointment of a bishop was equivalent to a pro- 
clamation that these dealings should now cease, that bishop- 
rics should no longer be kepi vacant for the benefit of the 
king, and it was addressed to the Church, the party directly 
interested and one of the most powerful influences in the 
&tate in deciding the question of succession, The sjieed with 
which Henry's coronation was carried through shows th&t the 
Church accepted his assurances. 

There was no delay in Winchester. William was killed 
on the afternoon of Thursday, August 2; on Sunday, Hcuiy 
wa* crowned in Westminster, by Maurice. Bishop of London. 
Unhesitating determination and rapid action must have filled 
the interval. Only a small part of England could have learned 
of William's death when Henry was crowned, and he must 
have known at the moment that the risk of failure was still 
great Hut everything indicates thai Henry had in mind a 
clearly formed policy which he believed would lead Xo success, 
and he was not the man to be afraid of failure- The Arch 
bishop of Canterbury was still in exile ; the Archbishop of 
York was far away and ill; the Bishop of London readily 
performed the ceremony, which followed the old ritual. In 
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lh« coronntion oAth of ih? old Sjixnri rormuU, Henry swcirc, CHAP, 
witb more intention of remembering it than n^any kings, ^' 
UiiH the Church of God and all Ctiristi&n people he would 
keep in true peace, that he would forbid violence and iniquity 
to aJl men. and that in all judgments he would enjoin both 
jtisticc and mercy. 

The m^n who thus came to the throne of England was one 
ol her ablest kings. We know far Less of the detaiU of his 
rcigiti than wc could wish. Particularly scanty is our evidence 
of die growth in tnstitutionswhich went on during these thirty- 
five years, and which would be of especial valje in illustrating 
the character and abilities of the king. But wc know enough 
to warr&nt us in placing Henry beyond question in_the not 
liet of statesmen kings. Not without some trace of the 
ins which raged in die blood of the Norman and Ange- 
vin pnnccSi he exceeded tht^m all in the strength nf his self- 
conlioL Thl» is the one moat marked trait which constantly 
recurs throughout the events of his long reign. Always calm, 
ire Are sometimes tempted to say even cold, he never lost 
coromand of himself in the moat trying circumstances. Per- 
fectly dcar.ht!aded, he saw plainly the end to be reached frora 
the distant beginning, and the way to rca^ch it, and though he 
would turn aside Irom the direct road for policy's sake, he 
resubed the goal in time. He knew how to wait, to allow 
circumstances to work for him, to let men work out their own 
destruction, but he was quick to act when the moment far 
action came. Less of a military gecitis than his father, he 
was a greater diplomatist. And yet perhaps we call him leas 
of a military genius than his lather because he disliked war 
and gave himscU no opportunities which he could avoid ; but 
he was a ^kilful Uctician when he was forced to fight a battle. 
But diplomacy was his chosen weapon, and by its means he 
woo battles which most kings would have sought to win by 
the sword. With justice William of Malmeshury applied to 
him the words of Scipio Africanus: "My mother brought me 
forth a general, not a mere soldier," 

These were the gifts of nature- But when he came to the 
throne, he was a man already disciplined in a severe school. 
Ever since the death of his father, thirteen years before, when 
he wa« not yet twenty, the events which had befallen him, 
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CHAP, the opportunities which had come to him, the iofcrcnccs 
^' which he could not have failed to make from the metho<J» oC 
his brotbets, had been training him tor the bufiine^f of his hf«. 
It was not as a novice, but as a man experienced in govern- 
ment, That he began to reign. Anil governmenl was lo him 
a business. It is dear that Henry had always far less delight 
in the ordinary or possible glories of the kingship than in the 
business of managing well a great state; and a name by which 

» he has been called, "The Lion of Justice," records a judg- 

ment of his success. Physically Henry followed the type of 
his house. He was sliort and thick-set, with a tendency to 
corpulence. He was not *'thc Red " ; the mass of his black 
hair and his eyes clear and serene struck the observer. 
Naturally of a pleasant disposition and agreeable to those 
about him^ he was quick to see the humorous side of things 
and carried easily the great weight of business which fell to 
him. He was called " Bcauclerc," but he was never so com- 
monly known by this name as William by his of '*Ru£us-" 
But he had. it would seem with some justice, the reputatica 
of being a learned king. Some doubtful evidence has been 
interpreted to mean that he could both speak and read Eng- 
lish- Certainly he cherished a love of books and reading 
remarkable, at that time, in a man of the world, and he 
seems to have deserved his reputation of a ready, and even 
eloquent, speaker 

It was no doubt partly due tci Henry's love of husines* itiat 
we may date from his reign the begityiiiig_of a growth in insji- 
' tvitioos after the Conquest, The machinery of good g ^cni- 
mect ULteifiat@d film, Efforts to improve it had his siXpport 
The men wh(nial3 in hand its daily working in <uria regis 
and ej(chequer and chancery were certain of his favour, vhen. 
they strove to devise better ways o£ doing things and more 
efficient means of controlling subordinatcsn But the reign 
was also one of advance in institutions because England was 
ready for it. In the thirty-five years since the Conquest, the 
nation which was forming in the isla.nd had passed through 
ll two preparatory experiences, I In the first the Norman, with 

j his institutions, had been introduced violently and artificially^ 

and planted alongside of the native English. It had been the 
policy of the Conqueror to preserve as much as possible of 
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the old while inlroi3ucing the new. This was ihc wisest 
possible policy, but it could produce aa yet no real union, 
That could only be the work oi time, A new nation and a 
new constitution were foreshadowed but not yet realized. 
The elemenls from which they should be made had been 
brought in\Q the presence of each othcFj but not moii? than 
this was possible. Thee followed the ictgn of William If, 
In ihii second period England had had an experience of one 
side, of the Norman side, carried to the extreme. The prin- 
ciples of feudalism Tn favour of the suzerain were logically 
carried out for the benefit of the king, and relentlessly applied 
to the Church as to the lay society. Thar portion of the old 
English machinery which the Conqueror had prcacrvcd fell 
into disorder, and was misused for royal, and worse still, for 
private advantage. This second period had brought a vivid 
eipeiience of the abuse* which would result from the exagger- 
ation of one (if the elements of which the new state was to be 
composed at the expense of the other. One of its most im> 
portant results was the reaction which seems instantly to 
have shown ilseU on the death of William Rufus, the reaction 
of which Henry was quick to avail himself, and which gives 
us the key to an understanding of his reign. 

It ia not possible to cite evidence from which we may 
mfcr beyond the chance of question, cither a popular reaction 
aj-ainst th« tyranny of William Rufus, or a deliberate policy 
on the part of the new king to make his hold upon the 
throne secure by taking advantage of such a reaction. It is 
perhaps the duty of the careful historian to state his belief in 
thcK facts in Icaa dogmatic form. And yet, when we com- 
bine together the few indications which the chroniclers give 
u* with the actual events of the first two years of Henry"* 
rciifri, it [ft hardly possible 10 avoid such a conclusion, Henry 
seems certainly to have believed that he had much to gain by 
pledging himself in the most binding way to correct the abuses 
which his brother had introduced, and also that he could 
safely trust hi* cause to an English, or rather to a national, 
party against the element in the stale which seemed unas- 
Simiiablc. the purely Norman element- 
On the day of his coronation, or at least within a few days 
of that event, Henry issued, in £orm of a charter, — that is. in 
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CM*r.| the form of a legally binding royal gram, — bis promise to uniii 

^ J hb brotbcr's misdeeds; and a copy of Ihia diartcr. scpAiatdy 

addressed, was sent to every county in Hngrland, Considered 

both in itself as lasued in itic year iioo^ and in its hUtorieal 

consequences, this charter is one of the most iinportant ol 

'l historical ducuincnts, U opens a long liM of similar rnnsti- 

I tutional documents which very poasibly b not ycl complete, 

anditismlormandsplrit worthy of the best of its descend anti. 

Considering the generally unformulated character of feudal 

law at this date, it is neither vague nor general. It is to be 

noticed also, that the practical character of the Anglo-Saxon 

race rulca \vi this first charter of tts lihcrtics. It !s as buMne&v 

like and clean cut aa the Bill ol Rights, or as the Anicricaa 

Declaratioo of Independence when this last gets to the busi- 

nei^ in hand. 

The charter opens with an announcement of Henry's coro- 
nation. In true medieval order of precedence, it promises 
first to the Church freedom from iinjuat exactions. The 
temporalities of the CKuPf h sFau not be sold nor put to farm, 
nor shall anything be taken from its domain [and nor from its 
men during a vacancy. Then follows a promise to do away 
with all evil customs, and a statement that these in part will \ 
be cnumenitcd. Thus by direct statement here and elsewhere 
in the charter, its provisions arc immediately connected with 
the abuse* which WillUin II had intr oduc ed, and the charter 
nuido a formal pledge to do away with thera. The first pro- 
mises to the lay barons have to do with extortionate reliefi 
and the abuse of the rights of wardship and marriage. The 
jirovJilou inserted in both these cases, that the barons them-j 
Holvei ahail be bound by the same bmitations in regard to I 
thdr men, leads us to infer that William's abuses had been 1 
copied by hia barons, and suggests that Henry was looking i 
for the aupfKitt of the lower ranks of the feudal order. | 
()lhcr prr>miaes concern the coinage* fines, and debts due the i 
lute king, the right to dispose by will of personal property, / 
iifrD»1VQ finca, and the punishment of murder. The forests N 
HMUy ulooUncGl he will hold as his father held them. To ,( 
knlghta freedom of taxation is promised in the domain lands 1 
o|»or of the estates which they hold by military service J 
law of King Edward is to be restored with those changes 
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which the CoDqucror had made, and finally any property of chaf. 
the crown or of any individual which has been seised upon ^ 
sdnce the death of William is to be restored under threat of 
heavy pcnalry. 

So completely docs ttiis charter cover the ground of pro* 
bahle abuses in both general and local government, when its 
pfovifiiotifl are interpreted as they would be understood by 
the men 10 whom it was addressed, that it is not strange if 
men thought that all evils of government were a1 an end. 
Nor is it strange in turn, that Henry was ici truth more severe 
upon the tyranny of his brother while he was yet uncertain 
of his bold upon the crown, than in the practice o£ his later 

I years. As a matter of fact, not all the promises of the char- 
ler were kepL England suffered much from heavy financial 
exactions during his reign, and the feudal abuses which had 
weighed most heaviiy on lay and ecclesiastical barons re- 
f appeared in their essential features. They became, in fact, 
J recognized rights of the crown, Henry was too strong to 
jbc forced to keep such promises as he chose li forget, and 
'it was reserved for a later descendant of his, weaker both in 
diaractcr and in might of band, to renew his charter at a 
time when the more exact conception, both of rights and 
of abuses, which had developed in the inten'al, enabled men 
not merely to enlarge its provisions but ro make them in 
aoRK particulars the foundation of a new type of government- 
Events rapidly followed the issue of the charter which 
were equally emphatic declarations of Henry's purpose of 
refonn, and eome of which at least would seem like steps in 
actual fulfilment of the promises of the charter- Ranulf 
Flambard waa arrested and thrown into the Tower; on what 
charge or under what pretence of right we do not know, but 
even if by some exercise of arbitrary power, it must have been 
a very popular act- Several important abbacies which had 
been held vacant were at once filled- Most important of 
all, a letter was despatched to Archbishop Anselm, making 
excuses for the coronation of the king in his absence, and 
requesting his immediate return to England. Anselm was at 
the abbey of La Chaise Dieu, having just come from Lyons, 
where he had spent a large part of his exile, when the news 
came to him of the death of his royal adversary. He at once 
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(lAP- Started for England, and was on his way when he was met 

^^ at Cluny by Henry's letter. Landing on September aj, he' 
went almost immediately to the king, who wa^ at Salisbor/r 

^ There two questions of great importance at once arose, in one 
of which Anaelm was able to assist Henry, while Ihe other 
gave rise to long-continued differences between them. 

The question most easily settled was that of Henry's mar- 

I riagc According to the histonans of his reign, afTection led 

Henry to a marriage which was certainly most directly in 
line with the policy which he was carrying out Soon after 

, hia coronation, he proposed to marry Edith» daughter of Mal- 

colm, king of Scotland, and of Margaret, sister of the athel- 
ing Edgar, She had spent almost the whole of her life in 
English monasteitcs, a good part of it at Romsey, where her 
aunt Christina was abbess. Immediately the question was 
raised, whether she had not herself taken the veil, which ahe 
was known to have worn, and therefore wbeihtr the marriage 
was possible. This was the question now referred to Anselmj 
and he made a moat careful examination of the case, and 
decision waa finally pronounced in a coundl of the English 
Church. The testimony of the young woman herself was 
admitted and was conclusive against any binding vow. She 
had been forced by her aunt to wear the veil against her will 
as a means of protection in those turbulent times, but she 
had always rejected it with indignation when she had been 
able to do so, nor had it been her father's intention that she 
should be a nun. Independent testimony confinned her 
assertion^ and it was formally declaied that she was free 
to marry. The marriage took place on Novcmbci i r, and 
was celebrated by Anselm, who also crowned the new queen 
under the Norman name of Matilda, which she assumed. 
I No act which Henry could perform would be more pleasing 
J to the nation as a whole tliaii this marriage, or would seem 
' to them clearer proof of his intention to rnle in the interest 
of the whole nation and not oE himself alone, or of the small 
body of foreign oppressors. It would seem like the cxpre^ 
sion of a wish on Henry's pari to unite his line wiih that of 
the old English kings, and to reign as their representative 
05 well aa hia father's, and it was so understood, both by the 
party opposed to Henry and by his own supporters. What- 
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ever ¥*c may think of the dying prophecy attributed to aur. 
Edward the Confessor, that the troubles which he foresaw ^' 
for England shonld end when the green tree — the English 
dynasiy — cut off from its root and removed for the apace 
^i three acres' breadth — three foreign reigns — should with- 
out human help be joined to it again and bring ^ortli leaves 
and Iniit, the fact that it was thought, in Henry's reign, to 
have been fulfilled by his marriage wfth Matilda and by the 
birth ijf their children, shows plainly enough the general 
feeling regaiding the marriage and that for which it atotid. 
The Norman sneer, in which the kirg and his wife arc 
referred to as Godric and Godgitu, is as plain an indication 
of the feeling of that party. Such a taunt as this could not 
hAve been called out by the mere marriage, and would never 
hAvc been spoken xi the poLcy of the king, in spite of the 
marhaget bad been one in sympathy with the wishes of the 
CJCtreme Norman clement. 

But if it was Henry's policy to win the support of the 
niition as a whole, and to malcc it clear that he tntendt^d to 
undo the abuses of his brother, he had no intention of aban< 
doning any of the real rights of the crown. The second 
question which arose on the hrst meeting of Anselm and 
Hccry involved a point of this kind- The temporalities of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury were still in the king's hands, 
u acued by William Rufus on Anselin'± departure. Henry 
dcmandod that Anselm should do homage for this fief, as 
would any baron of the kirg, 3nd receive it from his hand- 
To the astonishment of every one, Anselm flatly refused- In 
answer to inquiries, he explained the position of the pope on 
the »ubjei:1 of lay investiture, declared that he must stand by 
that portion, and that if Henry also would not obey the 
pope, be must leave England again- Here was a sharp issue, 
drawn with the greatest definitcnesE, and ore which it was 
ver)' difficult (or The king to meet He could not possibly 
afTorcl to renew the quarrel with Anselm and to drive him 
into exile again at this moment* but it was equally impossible 
for him to abandon this right of the crown, so long imques- 
tioned asd one on which so much of the state organization 
rected. He proposed a truce until Raster, that the question 
might be referred to the pope, tn the hope that he wouM con- 
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CHAP, sent to modify hts decrees in view of the customary usages 

^ of the kiDgdom, and agreeing that the archbishop should, id 

the rrtcantimc. enjoy the revcmies of his see- To this delay 

An5cln consented, though he declared that it would be 

uselesfi. 

According to the archbishop's de\'oied friend and biogra- 
pher, Kadiner. whn was in attendance on him at this meelitig 
at Salisbury. Ansclm virtually admitted that this was a new 
position for him to take. He h&d learned these things at 
Rome, was the explanation which was given ; and this was 
certainly tnie. though his stay at Lyons, under the mfluence of 
his friend. Archbishop Hugh, a strong partisan of the papal 
cau&c, was equally decisive ia his change of vicws-^ He had 
accepted investilure originally from the hand of William 
Kufus without scruple; he had never objected to it with 
regard to any of that king's later appointments. In the con* 
trouersy which followeil wiili Henry, there is nothing which 
show^ that his own conscience was in the least degree involved 
in the question. He opposed the king witli his usual unyield- 
ing detcrmi nation, not because he believed himself that lay 
investiture was a sin, but because pope and council had 
decided against it, and it was his duly to maintain their 
decision. 

This was a new position for Ansclm to take; it was also 
raising a new question in the government of England, For 
more than a (quarter of a century the papacy had been fight- 
ing this battle against lay invesriture with all the weapons at 
its disposal, against its nearest livaL the emperor, and with 
less of open conHict and more of immediate success in most 
of the other lands of Europe. But in the domhiions of the 
Norman princes the question had never become a living 
Issue. This was not because the papacy had failed tt) de- 
mand the authority there which it was striving to secure 
elsewhere. Gregory VII had laid claim to an even more 
complete authority over England than this. Bui these 
demands had met with no success. Even as regards the 
more mibordinale features of the Hildebrandine reforraa-, 
tion, simony and the celibacy of the clergy, the response 
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iJ the Norman and English churches to the demand for chav 
reformation had been incompkte and ha If -hearted » and not ^' 
even the beginning of a papal party had shown itself in 
either country. This exceptional position is to be ^coLintcd 
for by the great strength of the crown, and also by the fact 
that the sovereign in his dealings with the Church waa follow- 
tog in both states the policy marked out by a long tradition, 
SoncthiDg mnst also be attributed, &nd probably in Nor- 
martdy as well as Jn England, to the clearness with which 
Lanfrsnc perceived the double position of the biBhop in Uie 
feudal state^ The Church was sn important part of the 
machinery of government, and as such its officers were 
appointed by the king, and held accountable to him for a 
large part at least of their official action. This was the 
theory of the Norman state^ and this theory had been up to 
thia time un questioned- It is hardly too much to call the 
Norman and English churches, from the coronation of 
William I on to thia tiinc, pracdcaDy independent national 
churches^ with some relationship to the pope, but with ore 
so external in its character that no serious inconvenience 
would have bi^en t^itperienced in their own government had 
some sudden catastrophe swept the papacy out of existence^ 

It was, however, in truth impossible for England to keep 
itself free from the issue which had been raised by the war 
upon lay investiture. The real question invoived in this con- 
troveray was one far deeper than the questEon of the appoint- 
ment of bishops by the sovereign of the state. That was a 
point of detail, a means to the end; very impoxtajit and 
essential as a means^ but not the end itself^ Slowly through 
centuries of time the Church had become conscious of itself. 
Accumulated precedents of the successful exercise of power, 
obficrvation of the might of organ izstinn, and equally instruc- 
tive experience of the wcaknesa of diaorganizalion and of the 
danger of self -seeking, personal or political, in the head ot the 
Christian world, had brought the thinking party in the Church 
to ufider^tand the dominant position which It might hold in 
the world if il could be controlled aa a single organization 
and anitratcd by a single purpose. It was the vwion of the 
imperial Church, tree from all distracting influence of family 
or of stale, closely bound together into one organic whole^ 
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CHAP, an independent, world-embracing power ; more than this even, 
^^ a power above all other powers, Ihc representative of God. 
on earth, to which all temporal sovereigns should be hekl 
accountable. 

Thai the Church failed In gain the whole ol that for which 
It strove was not thi: fault of its leaders. A large part of the 
hisloiy of the world in the eleventh and twelfth renturics is 
filled with the struggle to create, in ideal completeness, this 
. imperial Church. The reformation oJ Cluny had this for its 
\ ullimale object From the beginning made by that move- 
I ment, the political genius of Hildcbraiid sketched the finished 
Structure and pointed out the means to be employed in its 
completion. That the emperor was first and most fiercely 
ftttacked was not due to the fact that he was a sinner above all 
others in the matter of lay investitiire or simony. It was the 
most urgent necessity of the case that the papacy should 
make itself independent of that power which in the past bid 
exercised the most direct sovereignty over the popca^ find 
before the conflict should end be able to take its seat beside 
the empire as an equal, or even a superior, world power. 
But if the empire musi be first overcome, no state could be 
left out of this plan, and in England as elsewhere the issue 
must sooner or Later be joined. 

It must not be understood that mere ambition was at the 
bottom of this effort of the Church, Of ambition in the ordi- 
nary sense it is more than prob;ible that no leader cf this 
movement was conscious. The cause of the Church was the 
cause ol God and of rightcousncssp The spiritual power 
ought justly to be superior to the temporal, because the 
spiTitual interests of men so far outweigh their temporal. If 
the spiritual power is supreme, and holds in check the tem- 
poral, and calls the sovereign to account for his wrong-doing, 
the way of salvation will be easier for all men, and the cause 
ol righteousness promoted. If this kind of a Church is to be 
organized, and this power established in the world, it is 
essential that so important an officer ii] the system as the 
bishop should be chosen by the Church a.ione, and with refer- 
ence alone to the spiritual interests which he is to gtiard. and 
the EpirituaJ duties he must perform. Selection by the state, 
aceountabtUty to the state, would make too serious a flaw in 
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Ihe pracdc^il operation of this system to be permitted. The 
argumenr of the: Church against the practice of lay investiture 
■35 entirely sound. 

On the other hand, the sr^umert of the feudal state was 
not less sound It is difficLiit for us to get a cleir mental 
picture of the organiaation of the feudal state, because the 
inxtitutians of that slate have left few traces in mudf^m fcrms 
of government. The complete transformation of the feudal 
b&ronage into a modern nobility, and the rise on the ruins of 
the feudal state ol clearly defined, legislative, judicial, and ad- 
mtninirative systems have obscured the line of direct descent. 
But (he feudal baron was very different from a modern noble, 
Aod there was no bureaucracy and no civil service In the feudal 
state beyond their mere be^nnirgs in the personal servants of 
the king. No function of government was the professional 
business of anyone, but legislative, judicial, administrative, 
fiaajictal, and mililary operations ^vefe all incidental to soniC' 
thing clse^ This may not seem true of tlie sheriff . but that 
he bad escaped tran&formatiot], after Che feudalication of 
England, into something more than an administrative officer 
ma^s the Norman state somewhat eKceptional at that time, 
and the history of this office, even under Che most powerful of 
kings, shows the strength of the tendency toward develop- 
n>ent in the direction of a private possession. Even while 
remaining administrative^ the office was known to the Nor- 
mans by a name which to some extent in their own home, and 
generatty elsewhere, had cnmt to be an hereditary feudal title, 
— the viscoutiL In this system of government, the baron 
wu the most essential feature, livery kind of government 
business was performed in the main through him, and as 
incidenlal to his position as a baron. The assembly of the 
borofis, the ctiria r^gii, whether the great assembly of all the 
barons of the kingdom, mccticg on occasions by special sum- 
mons, or the smaller assembly in constant attendance on the 
king, was the primitive and undifferentiated machine by 
which government was carried on. If the baronage was 
faithful to the crown, or if the crown held the baronage under 
a strong control, the realm enjoyed good govcmmcTit aad the 
nation bore with comparatively little suffering the burdens 
which were always heavy. If the baronage was out of con- 
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tnt], government fell to pieces, and ar^irchy and oppression 

In this feudal state, however, a bishop was a baron. The 
^ lands which formed the endowment of his cfEiec — and in 
thoite days endowment eould lake no other form — consti- 
tuted % barony. The necessiry of a large income and the 
generoKtty of the faithful made of bia cQdowmeiil a t^rui 
fief. It Lh iinponaiit to reaUzc bow impossible any uthcr 
conception than this waa to the political half of the world. 
In public position, influence upon a^airs, wealth, and popular 
estimation, the bishop stood in the same class with the 
baron. The manors whiih w<^Te set asidcr from the general 
property of the Church to furnish his offidal income would, in 
many ca£c.% provide for an earldom. In fitness to perform 
the manifold functions of government which fell to him, the 
btfihop far exceeded the ordinary baron. The state could not 
regard him as othtr than a baron ; it certainly could not dis- 
pense with his assistance. It was a matter of vital impor- 
tance to the king to be able to determine what kind of men 
ahould hold these great hefs and occupy these influential posi- 
tions in the »tate, and to be able to hold them to strict account- 
ability. The ;irgiiment of the state in favour of Layinvestitura 
was iw sound as the argument of the Church against it. 

Here was a conflict of interests in which do real com- 
promise was possible. Incidental features of the conflict 
ralg:ht be found upon which the form of a compromise could 
be arranged. But upon the one essential point, the right of 
■electing the man. one or the other of the parties whose 
inlcicBt* were involved must give way. It is not strange 
that in the main, except where the temporary or permanent 
weakness of the sovereign made an exception, that interest 
which seemed to the general run of men of most immediate 
and pressing importance gained the day, and the sphritual 
nave way to the temporal. But in England the conflict waa 
now first begun, and the time of compromise had not yet 
come, Henry's proposal to Anaclm of delay and of a new 
appeal to the pope waa chieHy a move to gain time until tte 
situation of affairs In England should turn more <iecidedly Ed 
\\\% favour. He especially feared. Hadmrr telbos, lest Anselm 
should neck out his brother Robert and persuade him — aa 
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be easily could — to admit the papal claims, and ihcu iiiakc 
bin king of Erginnd. 

Robert had returned t^ Normandy from the Holy Land 
before the arrival of Anseln) in England He had won 
much gWry on Che crusade, and in the rush of events 
ai:d in the constant fighting, where responsibility for the 
management of aflaira did not rest upon htm alone, he had 
shown himself a man of «nergy and power. But he came 
back unchanged in character. Kvcn during the crusade 
he had relapsed at times into his more indolent and 
careless mood, from which he had been roused with difTi* 
cutty, in southern Italy, where he had stopped among the 
Normans on his return, he had married Sibyl, daughter of 
Geoffrey of Conversana, a nephew of Robert Guiscard, but 
the dowry which he received with her had rapidly melted 
&¥ray in his hands. He waa, however, now under no obli- 
gatioo to redeem Normandy. The loan for which he had 
pledged the duchy was regarded as a personal debt to 
WUliain Rufus, not a debt to the English crown, and Henry 
bud no claim to it. Robert tnok possession of Normandy 
without opposition from any quarter. It is probable that if 
Robert had been left to himself, he would have been satisRed 
with Normandy, and that his easy-going disposition would 
have led him to leave Henry in undisturbed possession of 
England. But he was not left to himself. The events which 
had occurred soon after the accession of William Rufus 
repeated themselves soon after Henry's- No Norman baron 
could expect to gain any more of the freedom which he 
desired under Henry than he had had under William. The 
two states would also be sepanited once more if Henry 
remained king of England. Almost all the Norraans accord- 
ingly applied to Robert, as they had done before, and o£[ered 
to support a new attempt to gain the crown. Robert was 
alio urged forward by the advice of Rsnulf Ftambard, who 
escaped from the Tower in February, iioi, and found a 
refuge and new influence in Normandy. Natural ambition 
waa not wanting to Robert, and in the summer of iioi he 
collected his forces for an invasion of England. 

Tliough the great Norman barons stood aloof from him — 
Robert of Brll^me and his two brothers Roger and Arnulf, 
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William of Warenne, Walter Giffard, and Ivo of Grantmc&njl. 
with others — Henry was stronger in England than Ro]>crt. 
Ho word had yet been received from Rome in answer to tbe 
application which he had made to the pope on the subject of 
the investiture ; and in this crisis the king was liberal with 
promises to the archbishop, and Anselm was strongly on hb 
side with the Church as a whole. His faithful fricuds; 
Robcit, Count r>f Mculm, and his brother Henr>'i Harl of 
Warwick, were among the lew whom he could tru&t. But 
his most important support he found, as his brother WlUiam 
had found it in similar circumstances, in the mass of the natjun 
which would now be evt^n more teacly to take the side of tlic 
king against the Norman party. 

Henry cjqjeeled the invaders to land at Pevensey, but 
apparently, with the help of some part of the sailors who had 
been sent against him, Robert landed without opposition at 
Fortsnioulh, towards the tud of July, MOI- Thence be 
advanced towards London, and Henry went to meet him. 
The two armies came together near Alton, but no battle woa 
fought- In a conflict of diplomacy, Henry was pretty sure 
of victory, and to this he preferred to tnist. A meeting of 
the brothers was arranged, and asarcsnlt Robert surrendered 
all the real advantages which he had crossed the channel to 
win, and received in place of them gains which might seem 
attractive to him, but which must have seemed to Henry, 
when taken all together, a cheap purchase of the crown. 
Robert gave up his claim to the throne and released Henry, 
as being a king, from the homage by which he had formerly 
been ix>und. Henry on his side promised his brother an 
annual payment of three thousand marks sterling, and gave 
up to him ail that be possessed in Normandy^ except the 
town of Domfroitt which he had expressly promised not to 
abandon, It was also agreed, as formerly between Robert 
and William Rufus, that the survivor should inherit tbe 
dominions of the other if he died without heirs. A funhcr 
proviston concerned the adherents of each of tbe brothers 
during this strife. Possessions in England of barons of 
Normandy, which bad been seized by Henry because of 
their hdelity to Robert, should be restored, and also tbe 
Norman estates ol English barons seized by Robert, but cich 
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^ould be free In deal with the barors of his ovrn land who 
had proved urfaithful This stipulation would be of especial 
s-^Uuc to Henry, who had probably not found it prudent to 
deal with the traitors of his lard before the decision of the 
contest ; but some counter-intrigties in Normandy in favour of 
Henry were probably not unknown to Robert. 

Robert sent home at once a part of his army, but he him- 
self reinaiced in England long enough to witness in some 
cases the execution by his brother of the provision of the 
treaty concerning traitors. He took with him, on his return 
to Normdiidy, Orderic Vitalis says, William of Warenne and 
many others disin heritcd for his sake. Upon others the kin|^ 
took vcrgeance one at a time, on one pretext or another, and 
these included at least Robert of Lacy^ Robert Malet, and 
Ivo of GrantmcsniL The possessions of Ivo in Leicester- 
shire passed into the hands of the faithful Robert, Count of 
Mculan — faithful to Henry if not to the rebel who sought 
his help — and somewhat later became the foundation of the 
earldom of 1 Bicester, 

Against the most powerful and most dangerous of the 
traitors, Robert of Bell^me, Henry felt strong enough to take 
fttcpa In the spring of 1102. In a court in that year Henry 
brought accusation against Robert on iorxy-^ve counts, of 
things done or said against himself or against his brother 
Robert. The evidence to justify ihese accusations Henry 
bad been caicfally and secretly collecting for a year. When 
Robert heard this indictment, he knew thathis turn had come, 
and that no legal defence was possible, and he took advantage 
of a technical plea to make his escape. He asked leave to 
retire from the court and take counsel with his men. As 
this was a rcgaUi' cLtstom leave was granted, but Robert took 
hor»c at once and fled from the court. Summoned again to 
cotirt, Robert refused to come, and bep^sn to fortify his castles. 
Henry on his side collected an army, and laid siege first of all 
to the castle of Arundel The record of the siege gives us 
an tacidcnt characteristic of the times. Robert's men, find- 
ing that ihcy could not defend the place, asked for a truce 
that they might send to their lord and obtain leave to 
ttirrender. The request was granted, the messengers were 
aenu and Robert with grief " absolved them from their pro- 
VOI- ii. 9 
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CHAR mised faith and granted them leave to make concord with Ihc 
^"' king" Henry then turned against Robert's ca^tle^ in the 
north. Against BIyth he marched himself, but on hia 
approach he was met by the townsmen who received htm as 
their "natural lord/' To the Bishop of Lincoln he gave 
orders to besiege Tickhill caslle, while he advanced towards 
the west, where lay Robert's chief poasc5sious and greatest 
strength. 

In hia Shrewsbury earldom Robert had bscn preparing 
himself for the final struggle with the king ever aincc he had 
escaped his trial in the court. He coimted itpon the help of 
his two brothers, whose possessions were also in those parts^ 
Amulf of Pembroke, and Roger called the Foitevin. who bad 
possession of Lancaster, The Welsh princes also stood ready, 
as their countrymen stood for centuries aderwards^ to com- 
bine with any party of rebellious barons in England, and thetr 
assistance proved of as little real value then as later. With 
these allies and the help of Arnulf he laid waste a part of 
Staffordshire before Henry's arrival, the Welsh carrying off 
their plunder, including some prisoners. Robert's chief dC' 
pendcnce, however, must have been upon hts two very strorig 
caslTcs of Bridgcnorth and Shrewsbury, bi-ith of which had 
been strengthened and provisioned with care for a stubborn 
resistance^ 

Henry's first attack with what seems to have been a large 
force was on Bridgcnorth castle. Robert had himself chosen 
to await the king's attack in Shrewsbury, and had left three 
of hia vassals in charge of Bridgcnorth, with a body of locr- 
cenarics, who often proved, notwithstanding the oaths of 
vassals, the most faithful troops of feudal days. He bad 
hoped that his Welsh friends would be able to intcTfere 
seriously with Henry's siege operations, but lo this he was 
disappointed^ The king's o^crs proved larger than hia, at 
least to one of the princes, and no help came from that quar- 
ter. One striking incident of this siege, though recorded by 
Ordcric Vitalis only> is so characteristic of the situation in 
England, at least of that which had just preceded the rchct- 
lion of Robert, and bears ao great an appearance of truth, 
that it deserves notice. The barons of England who were 
with the king began to fear that if be were allowed to drive 
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&0 powerful an cari aa Robert of BeU^me to his ruin the reet 
6f their order would be henceforth at his mercy, and no more 
thiui weak "' niii(l-*crva:ita " in his sight. Accordingly, after 
consulting among tJicmscIvcs. ihcy made a formal attempt 
u induce the king to grant terms to Kcb&rt. In the midst 
of OD argumenl which the king seems to have been obliged 
to treat with consideration, the shouts of 3000 country sol- 
diers statiuncd on a hill near by made themselves hearcl, 
warning Henry not to trual to " these traitors, " and promts* 
mg him their faithful assistance, Encouraged by this sup- 
port, the king rejected the advice of the barons. 

The siege of Bridgenorth lasted three weeks. At the end 
of thai time, Henry threatened to hang all whom he «ihould 
capture, unless the castle were surrendered in three days ; and 
fk^pitc the resistance of Robert's tncrccnaries the terms he 
offered were accepted. Hcniy immediately sent out his forces 
to clear the difficult way to Shrewsbury, where Robert, hav- 
ing learned of the fall of Bridgcnorth, was awaiting the issue, 
uiiceTtaiii what lu do. One attempt he made to obtain for 
himself conditions of submission, but met with a flat refusaJ. 
Unconditional surrender was all that Henry would listen IOh 
Finally, as the king approached, he went out to meet him, 
confessed himself a traitor and beaten, and gave up the keys 
of the town- Henry used his victory to the uttermost. Per- 
sonal safety was granted to the carl, and be was allowed to 
depart to his Norman possessions with horses and arms, but 
this was all that was allowed him. His vast possessions in 
Kngt^nd were wholly confij^cated ; not a manor was left him. 
His brothers soon afterwards fell under the same fate, and the 
most powerful and most dangerous Norman house in England 
was utterly ruined. For the king this result was not merely 
the fall ot an enemy who might well be feared, and the acqui- 
sition of great estates wiih which to reward his friends ; it 
was a lesson of the gicatcst value to the Norman baronagc- 
Orderic V'italis, who gives us the fullest details of these 
events states this result in words which cannot be improved 
upoD I " And so, after Robert's flight, the kingdom of Albion 
W3i% quiet in peace, and King Henry reigned prtisperotisly 
three and tbiity yeais, during which no man in England 
dared to rebel or to hold any castle against him/' 
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From these and other forfeitures Henry endowed a new l 
nobility, men of minor families, or of tho^e that had hitherto I 
played no part in the history of the Und. Many of tlicrn I 
were men who had had their training and attracted the king^'s 
attention in the administrative syatem which he did &o much 
to develop, and their promotion was the reward of faithful j 
service. These '* new men " were settled in some numbers in ' 
the north, and scholars hav^ thought they could trace the ii^ 
flucnce of their administrative training and of their attitude J 
towards the older and more purely feudal nobility in the events | 
of a century later in the struggle for the Great Charter. ' 

These events, growing directly out of Robert's attempt 
upon England, have carried us to the autumn of 1 102 ; but 
in the meantime the equally important conflict with Ansclm 
on the subject of investitures had been advanced somestagcj 
further. The answer of Pope Paschal II to the request which 
had been made of him, to suspend in favour of England the 
law of the Church against lay investitures, had been received 
at least soon after the treaty with Robert- The answer waa 
a flat refusal, written with priestly subtlety, arguing through- 
out as if what Henry had demanded was the spiritual con^ 
secration of the bishops, though it must be admitted that in 
Ihe eyes of men who saw only the side of the Church the 
difference could not have been great. So far as we know, 
Henry Haid nothing of this answer. He summoned Ansclm 
to court, apparently while his brother was still in England, 
and peremptorily demanded of him that he should become 
his man and tonstcrate the bishops and abbots whom he had 
appointed, as hi* predecessors had done, or else immediately 
leave the country. It is uncertain whether the influence of 
Robert had anything to do with this demand, as Eadmcr sup- 
posed, but (he recent victory which the king had gained, 
and the greater security which he must have fell, doubtless 
affected its peremptory characlCJ- Anselm again based his 
refusal of homage on his former position, on the doctrine 
which he had learned at Rome- Of this Henry would hear 
nothing; he insisted upon the customary rights of English 
kings. The other alternative, however, which he offered the 
archbishop, or with which be threatened him, of departure 
from England, An^elm also declined to accept, and he re- 
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turned to Caotcrbury to carry on his work quietly and to await chaf. 
tlMisaiM. ^' 

This act of Ansclm's was a virtual challenge to the king to 
use violence ^galnM him if he dared, and such a challenge 
Hcoiy was as yet in no condition to take up. Not long after 
h)» return to Canterbury, Ansclm received a friendly letter 
from the king, inviting him to come to Westminster, to con- 
sider the business a.new. Here, with the consent of the as- 
M^mhled court, a new truce was a.rranged, and a new embassy 
to Rome determined on. This was to be sent by both parlies 
and to consist of ecclesiastics of higher rank than those of the 
former embassy, who were to explain clearly to the pope the 
situation in England, and to convince him that some modifi- 
cation of the decrees on tbc subject would be necessary if he 
wUhcd to retain the country in his obedience. Anselm's 
fepresentatives were two monks, Baldwin of Bee and Alex- 
ander of Canterbury; the king's were three bishops, Gerard 
of Hereford, lately made Archbishop of York by the king, 
Herbert of Norwich, and Robert of Coventry, 

The embassy reached Rome; the case was argued before 
the pope : he indignantly refused to modify the decrees ; and 
the ambassadors returned to England, bringing letters lo this 
effect to the king and lo the archbishop. Soon after ihclr 
tetany which was probably towards the end of rhc summer. 
II02, Anselm was summoned to a meeting of the couit at 
London, and a^n required to perform homage or to cease 
to exercise his office. He of course continued to refuse, and 
appealed to the pope's letters tor )uscilicadoa Henry declined 
to make known the letter he had received, and declared that 
he would not be bound by them. His position was supported 
by the three bishops whom he had sent to Rome, who on the 
reading of the letter to Anselm declared that privately the pope 
had informed them that so long as the king appointed :juitable 
men he would not be interfered with, and they explained that 
ihU could not be stated In the letters lest the news should bc 
carried to other princes and lead them to usurp the rights of 
the Church- Anaelm's representatives protested that they had 
heard nothing of all this, but it is evident that the solemn asser- 
tion of the three bishops had considerable weight, and that 
even Anselm was not sure but that they were telling the truth- 
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On a renewed demand of homage by the kirg, supported 
by the bishops and barons of the kingdom, Anselm ai^swercd 
that if the letters had correspoodcd to the words of the 
bishops, very likely he would have done what was demanded ; 
as the case stood> he proposed a new embassy to Rome to 
reconcile the contradiction, and in the meandme, though he 
would not consecrate the king's nominees, he agreed not 
to regard them as excommunicate. This proposal was at 
once accepted by Henry, who regarded it as so nearly an 
admission of his claim that he immcdialeiy appointed two 
new bishops : his chancellor, Roger, to Salisbury, and hi« 
larderer, also Roger, to Hereford. 

Perhaps in the same spirit, regarding the main point as 
settled, Henry now allowed Anselm to hold the council of 
the English Church which William Rufus had so long refused 
him. The council met at Westminster and adopted a scriea 
of canon&p whose chief object was the complete carrying out 
of the Gregorian refomiation in the English Church. The 
most important of them concerned the celibacy of the priest- 
hood, and enacted the strictest demands of the reform party, 
without rcKard to existing conditions. No clerics cf any 
grade from subdeacon upward, were to be allowed to marry, 
nor might holy orders be received hereafter without a pr& 
vious vow of celibacy- Those already marrieti must put away 
their wives, and if any neglected to do so. they were no 
longer to be considered legal priests, nor be allowed to 
celebrate mass. One canon, which reveals one of the 
dangers against which the Church sought to guard by these 
regulations, forbade the sons of priests to mherit their 
father's benefices. It is very evident from these canons, 
that this part of the new reformation had made but littie, 
if any, more headway in England than that which concerned 
investitiirer and we know from other sources that the mar- 
riage of secular clergy was almost the rule, and that the 
sons of priests in clerical office were very numerous. Lest 
is said of the other article of the reform prograrnme> the 
eytinction of the sin of simony, but three abbots of important 
monasteries, recently appointed by the king, were deposed on 
this ground withoat objection- Tins legislation, so thorough- 
going and so regardless of circumstances^ is an interesting 
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iUndtration uf the uncompromising character of Anselm, CHAP, 
though it must be noticed that later experience raised the ^ 
qiMBlion in hia mind whether some modifications of these 
cuuMis ought not to be made. 

ThAt Henry on his side had no inientinn of surrendering 
anything of his rights in the matter of iiivestiLurc is clearly 
ahowfi, about the 3arne time, by his cflFort to get the bishops 
whom he had appointed to accept consecration From his very 
useful and willing minister, Gerard, Archbishop of York, 
Roger the lardtrcr. appoirued lo Hereford, had died without 
consecration, and in bis place Reinclm, the queen's chan- 
cellor, bad been appointed- When the question of consccra* 
Uon by York was raised, rather than accept it he voluntarily 
aurreodered hi& bishopric to the king. The other two persons 
Appointed, WJUiam Giffard of Winchester, and Roger of Salis- 
bury, seemed willing to concede the point, but at the last 
Tnomcnt William drew back and the plan came to nothing. 
The bishops, however, seem to have refused consecration 
from tiie Archbishop of York less from objection to royaj 
investiture than out of regard to the claims of Canterbury. 
WillUtn Giffard was deprived of his sec, it wuuld seem by 
judicial sentence, and sent from the kingdom. 

Alxjut the middle of Lent of the next year, 1 103, Henry 
made a new attempt to obtain his demands of Anselm. On 
his way to Dover he stopped three days in Canterbury 
aT>d required the archbishop to submiL What followed is a 
repetition of what had occurred so often before. Anselm 
offered to be guided by the letters from Rome, in answer 
to the last reference thither, which had been received but not 
yet read- This Henry refused. He said he had nothing to 
do with the pope. He demanded the rights of his predccea- 
sors. Anselm on his side declared that he could consent to 
a modification of Che papal decrees only by the authority 
which had made them. It would seem as if no device re- 
mained to be tried to postpone a complete breach between 
the two almost co-equal powers of the medieval state; but 
Henry's patience was not yet exhausted, or his practical 
wisdom 1^ him to wish to get Anselm out of the kingdom 
before the breach became complete- He begged Anselm to 
go himself to Rome and atteiopi what others had failed to 
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CHAP, effect Ausclm suspected the king's object in the propo»U*^ 
^' and asked ior a delay until Eaaier, that he might take Ibe^ 
advice of the king's court. Thie was unaniTnous in favour of 
the attempt, and on April 27, ti03, he landed at Wissant, 
not an exile, but with his attendants, *' invested with the king's 
peace/' 

Four years longer tMs conflict lasted before it was finally 
settled by the concordat of August^ 1107; but these later 
stages of It, though not less important considered in them- 
selves, were less the pressing qutstioi] of the momeni for 
Henry than Ihc earlier had been. They were rather inci' 
dents affecting hia gradually unfolding foreign policy, and 
in turn greatly affected by it From the fall of Robert 
of Belleme to the end of Henry's reign, the domestic history 
of England is almost a blank. If we put aside two series of 
events, the ecclesiastical politics of the time, of which inter- 
ested clerks have given us full details, and the changes in in- 
stituttons which were going on, but which they did not think 
posterity would be so anxious to understand, we know of 
little to say of this long period in the life of the English 
people. The history which has surs'ived is the history of the 
king, and the king was in the main occupied upon the con- 
tinent. But in the case of Henry 1, this is not improperly 
English history- It was upon no career of foreign conquest, 
no seeking after personal glory. Chat Henry embarked in his 
Norman expeditions. It was to protect the rights of his sub- 
jects in England that he began, and it was because he could 
accomplish this in no other way that he ended with the con- 
quest of the duchy and the lifelong imprisonment of his 
brother. There were so many close bonds of connexion 
between the two states that England sneered keenly in the 
disorders of Normandy, and the turbulence and disobedience 
of the barons under Robert threatened the stability of 
Henry's rule at home* 
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RoBCKT OF Reli-Eme had lost too murh in England to Test chak 
aadafied with the position into which he had been forced, ^^ 
He waa of l:>o stormy a disposition himself to settle down to 
A qiiiei life on hla Norman lands. Duke Robert had attacked 
ofic of his castles, while Henry was making war upon him in 
Eagland, but. as was usual in his case, totally failed ; htit it 
was easy to take vengeance upon the duke, and he was the 
ftrst to suffer for the misfortunes of the iord of BcU^me- 
AU that part of Normandy within reach of Robert was laid 
waste; churches and monasteries c%'en, in which men had 
laVcn refuge, were burned with the fugitives. Almost all 
Normandy joined in planning resistance. The historian, 
Orderic, living in the duchy, speaks almost as it general 
,j|Overnment had disappeared, and the country were a con- 
'{fideration of local states. But all plans were in vain, be- 
cause a " sane head " via-a lacking. Duki? Rciberl was totally 
defeated, and obliged to make important concessions to 
Robert of Bell^me. At last Henry, moved by the com- 
plaints which continued to come to him from churchmen and 
barons of Normandy, some of whom came over to England 
in person, as wc^ll as from his own subjects, whose Norman 
bads could not be protected, resolved himself to cross to 
Norreandy^ This he did in the autumn of r 104, and visited 
Domfront and other towns which belonged to himn There 
he was joined by almost all the leading barons of Nor- 
mandy, who were, indeeJ, his vassals in England, but who 
meant more than this by coming to him at this time. 

The expedition, however, was not an invasion. Henry did not 
intend to make war upon his brother or upon Robert of 
Bcll^me, It was his intention rather to serve notice on all 
parties thai he was deeply interested in the affairs of Nor- 
mandy and that anarchy must end. To his brother Robert 
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he read a long lecture, filed with many counU of bis miscon* 
duct, both to himself personally and in the government of the 
duchy- Robert feared worse things than this, and that he 
might turn away his brother's wrath, ci^td lo him the county 
of Evreux, with the homage of its count, William, one of the 
most important posscssicn:^ and barons of Che duchy. Already 
in the year before Robert had been forced lo surrender the 
pension Henry had promised him in the treaty which ihey 
had made after Robert's invasion. Thb was because of a 
lash visit be had paid to England without permission, at the 
request of William ot Warennc, to intercede for the restora- 
tion of his earldom of Surrey. By these arrangemeats Rob- 
crt was left almost without the means of living, but he was 
satisfied to escape so easily, for he feared above all to be 
deprived of the name of duke and the semblance of power. 
Before winter came on the king returned lo England. 

In this same year, following out what seems to have 
been the deliberate purpose of Henry lo crush the great 
Norman hou^^s, another of tht? moBt powerful barons of 
England was sent over to Normandy, to furnish in the end 
a strong reinforcement lo Robert of Bel!6me, a man of 
the same stamp as himself, namely William of Mortain, 
Earl of Cornwall, the king's own cousin. At the time of 
Henry's earliest troubles with his brcther Robert, William 
had demanded the inheritance of their uncle Odo, the cart 
dom of Kent. The king had delayed his answer until the 
danger was over, had then refused the request, and shortly 
after had begun to attack the earl by suits at law. This 
drove him to Normandy and into the party of the king's 
open enemies. On Henry's departure. Robert with the 
help of William began again his ravaging of the land of 
his enemies, with all the former horrors of fire and slaughter. 
The peasants suffered with the rest, and many of them fled 
the country with thdr wives and children. 

If order was to be restored in Normandy and property 
again to become secure, it was clear that more thorough- 
going measures than those of Henry's first expedition muRt 
be adopted- These he was now determined to take, and in 
the last week of Lent, 1105. he landed at Rarfleur, and withm 
a few days stormed and destroyed Baycux, which had refused 
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lo suncmicr. and forced Caen lo open ics gales. Though char 
this formed the cxtcrt of hia military operations in this ^" 
cimpaign, a much larger portion of Normandy virtually 
became subject to him through the voluntary action of the 
barons- And in a quite different way his visit to Normandy 
was of dccisi^'c influence in the history of Henry and 
of England. As the necessity of taking complete posses^ 
stoo ot th« duchy, in order to secure peace, became clear to 
Henry, or perhaps we should say as the vision of Normardy 
entirely occupied and subj^^ct to his rule rose before his mind, 
the coaf!ict with Anselm in which be was involved began to 
assume a new aspect. As an incident in the government of 
XL kingdom of which he was completely master, it was one 
thiJig; as having a possible bearing on the success with 
which be could conquer and incorporate with his dommions 
another state, It was quite another. 

Ansclm had gone to Rome toward the end of the summer 
ol 1 103. There he had found everything as he had antici- 
pated. The argument of Henry's representative that England 
would be lost to the papacy if this concession were not granted, 
was of no avail. The pope stood ftrmty by the decrees 
a^ainat investiture. But Henry's ambassador was charged 
with n mission to Anselm, as well as to the pope; and at 
Lyons, on the journey back, the archbishop was told that 
his return to England would be very welcome to the king 
whert be was ready lo perform all duties to the king as other 
archbishops of Canterbury had done them. The meaning 
of this message was clear. By this stroke of policy, Henry 
had exiled Anseira, with none of the excitement or outcry 
which would have been occasioned by his violent expulsiom 
from the kmgdom, -^^ 

On the return of his embassy from Rome, probably in 1 
December, 1103. Henry completed the legal breach between 
himself and Anselm by seizing the revenues of the arch- 
bishopnc into his own hands. This, from his interp relation 
of the facts, he had a perfect right to do, but there is very 
^ood cr^ound to suppose that he might not have done it even 
now, if his object had been merely to punish a vassal who 
refused to perform his customary services, Henry was 
already looking forward to intervention in Normandy, His 
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first expedition was not made until the ne^ summer, b^c it 
must by this time have been foreseen, and the cost musl 
have bcea counted^ The revenues of Canlerbury doubtless 
seemed quite worth having. Already, in 1104. we begin to 
get complaints of the heavy tascEition from which England 
was Eiilfering. In the year of the second expedition, 1105, 
these were sliij more frequent and piteous. Ecclesiastics 
and Church lands bi>rc these burdens with the rest of the 
kingdom, and before the close o£ this year we aic told that 
many of the evils which had existed under William Rutus 
had reappeared.^ 

True to his temporizing policy, when complaints became 
loud, as early as 1104, Henry prufcssed his great desire far 
the return of Ansdm, provided always he was willing to 
observe the customs of the kingdom, and he despatched 
another embassy to Rome to persuade the pope U) some 
concession. This was the fifth embassy which he had sent 
with this requesi, and he could not possibly have otpccEcd 
any other answer than that which he had already received. 
Soon a party began to form among the higher clergy of 
England, primarily in opposition to the king, and, more for 
this reason probahly ihan from devotion to the refonnation, 
in support of Anselm, though it soon began to show a dis- 
position to adopt the Gregorian ideas for wJiich Anselm 
stood. This disposition was less due to any change of heart 
on their part than to the knowledge which ihey had acquired 
of their hclplessne^ in the hands of an absolute king, and of 
the great advantage to be gained from the independence 
which the Gregorian rctormation would accure them. Even 
Gerard of York early showed some tendency to draw toward 
Anselm, as may be seen from a letter which he despatched to 
him in the early summer of 1 105, with some precautions, sup- 
pressing names and expressions by which the writer might be 
identified,^ Toward the end of the year he joined with five 
other bishops. Including William GiHard, appointed by Henry 
to Winchester, in a more open appeal to Anselm, with promise 
of support- How early Henry became aware of this move- 
ment of opposition is not certain, but we may be sure that 
hia department of secret service was well organized- Wc 
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sball not be far wrong if we assign to a knowledge of the chap, 
attitude of powerful churchmen in England some weight ^'' 
among the complex influences which led the king to the 
step which he took in July of this year. 

In March, 1105, Pope Paschai IJ» whose conduct throughout 
this controversy implies that he was not more anxious to drive 
matters to open warfare thati was Henrj', advanced so far aa 
to proclaim the excommunication of the Count of MeuUn and 
the other counsellors of the king, and also of those who had 
rcceh'ed investiture at his hand. This might look as it the 
pope were about to take up the case in earnest and would 
proceed shortly to eatcommunicale the king himself. But 
Antclm cvidcnlly interpreted it as the utmost which he 
could expect in the way of aid from Rome, and immediately 
determined to act for himself. He left Lyons to go to 
Reims, but Iciiraing on the way of the illness of the Coun- 
tess of Diois, Henry's sister Adela, he went to Blois instead, 
and then willi the countess, who had recovered, to Chartrts. 
This brought together three persons deeply interested in this 
conflict and o( much Influence in England and with the king ; 
Anselm, who was directly concerned ; the Coutitess Adela, 
a favourite with her brolher and on intimate terms with him ; 
and Bishop Ivo of Chartres. who had written much and wisely 
on the investiture controversy. And here it seems likely were 
suggested, probably by Bishop Ivo* and talked over among 
the three, the terms of the famous compromise by which the 
conflict was at list ended, 

Ansclm had made no secret of his intention of proceeding 
shortly to the excommunication of Henry. The prospect 
excited the liveliest apprehension in the mind of the reli- 
gicufly disposed Countess Adela, and she bestirred herself 
to iind some means of averting so dread a fate from her 
brother. Henry himself had heard of the probability with 
some apprehension, though of a difTe rent sort from his sister's. 
The respect which Anselm enjoyed throughout Normandy 
and northern France was so great that, as Henry looked 
forward to an early conquest of the duchy, he could not 
ifford to disregard the effi^ct upon the general feeling of 
an open declaration of war by the archbishop. The tnvita- 
tion of the king of France to Anselm, to accept an asylum 
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CHAP, within his borders, waa a plain foreshadovvinf; af what might 

^" lollow,' Considerations of home and foreign politics alike 

disposed Henry to meet halfway the advance* which ihe 

other side was willing to make untJcr the lead of his sister. 

With the countess, Ansclm entered Normandy and met 
Henry at Laigle on July 21, 1105. Here the terms of the 
compromise, which were more than two years later adopted as 
binding law, were agreed upon between themselves, in their 
private capacity. Neither was willing at the raoracul to be 
officially bound, Anscira, while personally willing, would not 
formally agree to the concessions expected of him, until hs 
had the authority of the pope to do so. Subsequent events 
lead us to suspect that once more Henry was tempori/ing. 
Ansclm was not in good health. He was shortly after seri- 
ously ilL It is in harmony with Henry's policy throughout, 
and with his action in the Eolfowiiig months, to suppose that 
he believed the approaching death of the archbishop would 
relieve him from even the slight concessions to which he 
professed himself willing to agree. It is uol the place 
here to state the terms and effect of this agreement, but in ^ 
substance Henry consented to abandon investiture with the 
ring and staff, symbols of the spiritual office ; and Aoselm 
agreed thai the officers of the Church should not be cxcom- 
municatod ror denied consecration if they received investi- 
ture o( their actual fiefs from the hand of the kiii^. Henry 
promised thai an embassy should be at once despatched to 
Rome, to obtain the pope's consent to this arrangement, in 
order thai Ansclm, tn whom the temporah'ties of his see 
were now restored* might be present at his Christmas court 
in England 

Delay Henry certainly gained by this move. The forms 
of friendly intercourac were restored between himself and 
Anselm. The ejjcnm muni cation was not pronounced. The 
party of the ktng^s open enemies in Normandy, or of those 
who would have been glad to he his open enemies in France, 
if circumstances had been favourable, was deprived ot sup- 
port from any popular feeling of horror against an outcast of 
the Church. But he made no change in bis conduct or plans. 
By the end of summer he was back in England, Ica^'ing 

' AnHlfDf EpiH. iv. 50, 51; Lachutc:i l^nU VJ, ^^f^t^t No. 31. 
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things weU under way in Nonnandy. Severer exactions chap. 
followed in England, to raise money for new campaigns. ^" 
One invention oi seme skilful servaot of the king's seemed 
to the ecclestastiGal historians more intolerable and dangerous 
than anything before. The king's justices began to <3raw the ,' 
married clergy before the secular courts, and to fine them I 
for their violation of the canons. By implication this would i 
mcAi\ a legal toleration of the marriage, oit paymeni of fines 
to the king, and thus it would cut into the rights of the 
Church in two directions. It was the trial of a spiritual . 
offence in a secular court, and it was the virtual fiuspOASion I 
of the law of the Church by the authority of the State. Still 
no embassy went to Rome, Christmas tame and it had not 
gone. Rolicrt of Bcll£nie, alarmed at the plans of Henry, 
which were becoming evident, came over from Normandy to 
try to make some peaceable arrangement with the king, but 
wat refused all terms. In January. iio6, Robert of Nor- 
mandy himself came over, to get, if possible, the return of 
what he had lost at home ; but he also could obtain nothing. 
All things were in Henry's hands. He could afford to refuse 
favours, to forget his cDgagemeuts, and to encourage his 
servants in the invention of ingenious exactions. 

But Anselm was growing tmpatient^ New appeals to 
action were constantly reaching him from England. The let- 
ter of the six bishops was sent toward the close of I T05. He 
himself began again to hint at extreme measures, and to 
write menacing letters to the king's minlGters. Finally, early 
Ib 1 106, the embassy was actually sent id Rome. Toward* 
tbe end of M-irch the Roman cuiia took action on the pro- 
posal^ and Anselm was informed, in a letter from the pope, 
that the required concessions would be allowed. The pope 
w^ disposed to give thanks that God had inclined tbo king's 
heart to obedience ; yet the proposal was approved of, not as 
an seccptcd prindple, but rather as a temporary expedient, 
UDti] the king should be converted by tbe preaching of the 
archbishop, to respect the rights of the Church in full. But 
Anselm did not yet return to England. Before the envoys 
came back from Rome, Henry had written to him of his 
expectation of early crossing into Notmandy. On learning 
that the compromise would be accepted by the pope, Henry 
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ciL\r. had sent to invite him at once to England, but Anselm wu 
^^' then loo ill to travel, and he continued so for some time. It 
was nearly August before Henry's third expedition atiually 
Unded in Normandy, and on the 1 Sth of tbat mouth the king 
and the iirchbishop met at the Abbe/ of Bed and tbc full 
rcconciliiition between them took place. Anselm could now 
^ree to the compromise. Henry promised to make reforma- 
tion in the particulars of his recent treatment of the Church, 
of which the archbishop complained, Then Anselm cro««ed 
to Dover, and >vas received wiLh great rejoicing. 

The campaign upon which Henry embarked in Aug:ust 
ended by the close of September in a success greater thaa 
he could have anticipated. He first attacked the castle of 
Tinchebrai, belonging to William of Mortain, and left a forti- 
fied post there to hold it In check. As aoon a^ the kiii^ 
had retired, William came to the relief of bia castle, rcpro* 
visioned it, and shut up the king's men in their defences. 
Then Henry advanced in turn with hlfl own forces and hift 
allies, anJ began a r<?gu!ar siege of the castle. The next 
move was William^s, and he sumtnoned to his aid Duke 
Robert and Robert of Bcll^me, and all the friends they had 
left in Normandy, The whole of the opposing forces were 
thus face to face, and the fate of Normandy likely to be 
gettled by a single conflict Orderic, the historian of the war, 
notes that Henry preferred to fight rather than to withdraw, 
as commanded by his brother, being willing to enter upon this 
" more than civil war for the sake of future peace.'* 

In the meantime, the men of religion who were present 
began to exert themselves to prevent so fratricidal a collision 
of these armieSf between whose opposing ranks so many 
families were divided. Henry yielded to their wishes, and 
offered to his brother terms of reconciliation which reveal 
not merely his belief in the strength of his position in the 
country and his confidence of success, but something also of 
his general motive. The ardour of religions zeal which the 
historian makes Henry profess we may perhaps set aside, but 
the actual terms offered speak for themselves. Robert was to 
surrender to Henry all the castles and the jurisdiction and 
administration of the whole duchy. This being done, Henry 
would turn over to him, without any exertion on his part, the 
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mvenues of half the duchy to enjoy freely in th« kind of liEc chap. 
Iluit l>eai pleased him. If Robert had been ^ different sort ^'* 
of n>an, wc sliuuld commend bis rejection oi these terms- 
PonnJbl/ he rec^Icd Henry's earlier promise of a pension. 
And h&d little contidencc in the certainty of revenues from 
:{ttais fiouree. But Henry, Icrowing the men whose advice 
■Boberl would ask bclore answerir^g, had probably not ex- 
|>ected his terms to be accepted. 

The battle was fought on September 28, and ii was 
fiercely fought, the hardest fight and with ihc largest 
forces of any in which Normans or Englishmen had been 
engaged for forty years. The main body of both armies 
fought on foot The Count of Mortaln, in command of 
Robert's firM division, charged Henry's front, but was met 
»-Jlh a resistance which he could not overcome. In the 
midst of this struggle Robert's flank was charged by Henry's 
mounted allies, under Count Elias of Maine, and his position 
was cut in two, Robert of Bell^me, who commanded the 
rear division, seeing the battle going against the duke, took 
to fttgbt and left the rest of the army to its fate. This wa3 
apparectly to surrendcrin a body. Henry reports Che number 
of ccmmon soldiers whom he had taken as ren thousand, too 
large a f gure, no doubt, but implying the capture of Robert's 
whole force His prisoners of name comprised all the 
leaders of his brother's side except Robert of BclMmc, 
ioduding the duke himself, Edgar the Enghsh athcting, 
who was soon released, and William of Mortain. The vic- 
tory at once made Henry master of Normandy- There could 
be no further 4ue&Uon of lliis, and it is of interest to note 
chat the historian, William of Malmcsbury, who in his own 
|>ex9on typilics the union of Engiish and Norman, both in 
blood and in spirit, records the fact that the day was the 
same as that on which the Conqueror had landed forty years 
eaxUer, and regards the result as reversing that event, and as 
making Normandy subject to England. This was not far 
from its real hietorieal meaning. 

Robert clearly recognized the completeness of Henry's 
tucctf**- By his orders Falaisc was surrendered, and the 
caatte of Rouen; and he fonnally absolved the to\^^ns of Nor^ 
mandy in general from their allegiance to himself* At Falaisc 
VOL, IL 10 
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CHAP, Robert's young son Wlllkm, known afierwards as William 
^™ CUtOj was captured and brought before Henry. Not wuhing 
himself to be hdd responsible for his safety. Henry turned 
him over to the gua^rdUnship of Elias of Saint-Saciis. who 
had married a natural daughter of Robert's. One unsought- 
for result of the conquest of Normiindy was that Ranijlf 
Flambard, who was in charge of the bishopric of Lisicux, 
succeeded in making his peace with the king and obtained 
his restoration to Durham, but he never again became a 
king's minister. Only RcbcrC of Bclldmc thought of further 
fighting. As a vassal of Eliaa, Count of Maine, he applied 
to him far help, and promised a long resistance with hie 
Ihirty-four strong castles. Elias refused his aid, pointed 
out tbc unwisdom of such an attempt, defended Henry's 
motives, and advised submission, promising his good influ- 
ences with Henry, Thb advice Robert concluded to acccpL 
Henry, on his side, very likely had some regard to the thirty 
four castles, and decided to bide his time. Peace, for the 
present, was made between them. 

Some measures which Henry considered necessary for the 
security of Normandy, he did not think it wise to carry out by 
hifl own unsupported action. In the middle oi October & | 
great council of Norman barons was called to nieet ai Lisieux. 1 
Here it was decreed that all possessions which had been 
wrongfully taken from churches or other legitimate holders 
during the confusion of the years since the death of William 
the Conqueror should be restored, and all grants from the 
ducal domain to unworthy persons, or usurpations which | 
Robert had not been able to prevent, were ordered to be 
resumed. It is of especial interest that the worst men i>f thci 
prisoners taken at Tiochcbrai were here condenwed to per-^ 
potual imprisonment. The name of Robert is not mentioned 
among thoae included in this judgment, and later Henr^' justi^ 
fles hU conduct toward his brother on the ground of political 
necessity, not of legal right. The result of all these measures l 
— we may believe it would have been the result of the con- \ 
quest alone — was to put an end at once to the disorder, private 
warfare, and open robbery from which the duehy hod so long 
sufiered. War e:iough there was in Normandy, in the later 
years of Henry'» rdgn, but it was regular warfare. The 
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liccD&c of anarchy was at an end. Robert was carried over chap, 
to EngUnd. to a fate for which there could be IJtdc warrant ^" 

itrict law, but which was abundantly de&erved and luUy 
sorted by the public opinion of the time. He was kept 
In prison In one royal castles or another until his death, twtnty- 
ci^ht years later. If Henry's profession was true, as it pro- 
bably was, tFist he kept him as a royal prisoner should be 
k^t, and supplied him with the luxuries he enjoyed so much, 
the result was, it is possible, not altogether disagreeable to 
Robert birnKeU, Some time later, when the pope remon- 
MrMed with Henry on his conduct, and demanded the rclcaae 
of Robert, the king's defence of his action was 50 complete 
that the pope had no reply to make. Political expediency, 
the impo££ibility of otherwiae maintaining peace, was the 
btirden of his answer, and this, if not actual justice^ must still 
be Henry's defence for his IreatmcMt of his brother 

Henry returned to England in time for the Eaatcr meeting 
of his cotirt, hut the legalization of the compromise with 
An&clm was deferred to Whitsuntide because the pope was 
about' to hold a council in France, from which seme action 
affecting the question might be expected. At Whitsuntide 
Aosclm was ill. and another postponement was necessary. 
At bat. early in August, at a great council held in the king's 
palac« in London, the agreement was ratified No formal 
statement of the terms of this compromise has been given 
11*1 l>y any contemporary authority, but such accounts of it 
as wc have, and such inferences as seem almost equally 
direct, probably leave no important point unknown. Of alt 
his claims, Henry surrendered only the right of Investiture 
with ring and staff These were spiritual symbob, typical 
of the bishop's relation to his Church and of his pastoral 
dnttes. To the ecclesiastical mind the conferring of them 
would seem more than any other part of the procedure the 
actual granting of the religious office, though they had been 
used by the kings merely as symbols of the 6ef granted. 
Some things would seem to indkale that the forms of canoni- 
cal election were more respected after this compromise than 
they had been befcre, but this is true of forms only, and if 
we may judge from a sentence ir a tetter to the pope, in 
which Anselm tells him of the final settlement, this was 
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not one of the terms of the formal agreement, and William 
of Malmesbury aays distinctly that it w^ not. In all else 
the Church gave way lo the Icing. He made choice of the 
person to be elected, with such arfvice and counsel as he 
chose to takcj and his choice was BnaL He received the 
homage and conferred investiture of the temporalities of 
the office of the new prelate as his father and hrotber had 
done. Only when this was completed to the king's satisfac- 
tion, and his permission 1o proceed rccdved^ was the bishop 
elect corisecraled lo his spiritual oAicCt 

To U5 it seems clear that the king had yielded only what 
waa a mere form, and that he had retained all the real sub- 
stance of his former power, and probably this was also the 
judgment of the practical mind of Henry and of his chief 
adviser, the Count of Meulan. We must not forget, hoW' 
ever, that the ChuKh seemed to believe that it had gained 
something real, and that a strong party of the kings sup- 
porters long and vigorously resisted these concessions in 
hi» courts The Church had indeed set an example, for itflelf 
at least, of successful attack on the absolute monarcKy. and 
had shown that the strongest of kings could be forced to 
yield a point against his wiH. Before the century was closed, 
in a struggle even more bitterly fought and against a stronger 
king, the warriors of the Church looked back lo this example 
and drew strength from this success- It is possible, atso^ 
that these cases of concession forced from reluctant kings 
served as suggcstioEi and model at the beginning of a politic 
cal struggle which wa£ to have more permanent results. All 
this, however, lay yet In the future, aod could not be sut- 
pccled by cither party to this carUest conflicL 

The agreement ratified in \ 107 was the permanent acttlo 
ment ot the investiture controversy for England, and under 
it developed the practice on ecclesiastical vacancies which 
we may say has continued to the present time, intciTupted 
imder some sovereigns by vacillating practice or by a more 
or less theoretical concession of freedom of election to the 
Church. Henry's grandsoni Henry U, describes this prac- 
tice as it existed in his day, in one of the clauses of the Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon, The clause shows that some at least 
of the inventions of Raoulf Flambard had not been discarded, 
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and thcTC is abundant evidence to show that the king was chap, 
rnUly stating in U, as be said he was, the customs of hU ^'^ 
pan df other's time. The clause reads : "When an archbishop- 
tIc or btshopiic or abbey or priory of the king's domain has 
Iftlkn vacant, it ought to be in the king's hands, and he shaU 
take thence all the returns and revenues as don^ain revenues, 
and when the time has come to provide for the Church, the 
king shall call for the chief persons of the Church [that 
U, summon a representation of the Church to himself], and 
in the king's chapel the election shall be made with the 
i88cnt of the kin^ and with the counsel of those ecclesiastics 
of the kingdom whom he shall have summoned for this pur- 
pose, and there the elect shall do homage and fealty to the 
king, as to his lie^e lord, of hia life and limb and earthly 
bonoui, saving his order, before he shall be consecrated." 

Thifi long controversy having reached a settlement which 
Anselm was at least willing to accept, he was ready to re- 
s«mc the long-tnterruptcd duties of primate of Britain. On 
August tl, as^stcd by an imposing assembly af his suf- 
fragan bishops, and by the Archbishop of York, he conse- 
crated in Canterbury five bishops at oikc* three ol these of 
kwg-standing appointment, — William Giffardof Winchester, 
Jtofcr of Salisbury, and RL^inelm of Hereford; the other 
IWD, William of Exeter and Urban of LandafT. recently 
chosen. The renewed activity of Ansclm as head of the 
Knglifth Church, which thus began, was cot for long. His 
health had been destroyed. His illness returned at frequent 
inte!rv;ils, and in kss than two years his life and work were 
finished. These rionihs, however, were filled with consider* 
able activity, not all of it of the kind we should prefer to 
aMociate with the name of Anselm. Were we shut up to 
the history of this time for our knowledge of his character, 
we should be likely lo describe it in different terms from 
tho5e we usually employ- The earlier Anselm. of gentle 
character, shrinking from the turmoil of strife and longing 
only for the quiet of the abbey library, had apparently dis- 
appe&red The experiences cf the past few years had been, 
indeed, no school in gentleness, and the lessons which he 
had learned at Rome were not thoNC of submission to the 
chkinu of others, in the great council which ratified the 
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''" ence ol the Archbishop of York, and this demand he con- 
tinued to push with extreme vigour until his death, fir*t 
against Gcmrd, who died early in iioS, and then against his 
successor, Thoiras, son of Bishop Samson of Worcester, 
appointed by Henry. A plan for the division of the Large 
diocese of Lincoln, by the creation of a new diocese of Ely. 
though by common conscrt likely to improve greatly the 
administration of the Church, he refused to approve until the 
consent of the pope had been obt;Lined. He insisted, against 
the will of the monks and the request of the king, upon the 
right of the archbishop to consecrate the abbot of St. AuguS' 
tine's, Canterbury, in whatever church he pleased, and again. 
in spite of the king's request, he maintained the same right 
in the consecration of the bishop of London, The canon 
law of the Church regarding marriage, lay or priestly, he 
enforced with unsparing rigour. Almost his last act, it 
would seem, before his death, was to send a violent letter to 
Archlnshop Thomas of York, suspending him from his 
office and forbidding all bishops of his obedience, imdcr pen 
alty of ■" perpetual anathema," to consecrate him or to com- 
municate with htm if consecrated by any one outaide of 
Englaad, On April 21. 1109, this stormy episcopate closed, 
a notable instance of a man of noble character, and in some 
respects of remarkable genius, forced by circumstances out 
of the natural current of his life into a career for which he 
was not fitted. 

For Henry these months since the conquest of Normandy 
and the settlement of the dispute with Ansclm had been 
uneventtul. Normandy had settled into order as if the mere 
change of ruler had been all it needed, and in England, 

L which now occupied Henry's attention only at intcrvab, there 
was no occasion of anxiety, Eventswere taking place across 
the border of Normandy which were to affect the latter years 
of Henry and the future destinies of England in important 
ways. In the summer of I loS, the long reign of Philip 1 e( 
France had closed, and the reign, nearly as long, of his son. 
Louis VI, bad begun, the first of the great Capetian kings, 
in whose reign begins a definite policy of aggrandifemciit for 
UiG dynasty directed in great part against their rivals, the 
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English kings, Jusi before ihc death of Anselm occurred 
That ol Fulk Rechin, Count of Anjou, and the succession of 
his son Fulk V. He was married lo ihc hdre«s of Maine, 
and a year later this mbcritancc, the overlordshtp of which 
tbe Norman dukea had so long cJ^umed, fell in to him. Of 
HcnrvB marriage with Matilda two children had been bom 
who sur^hedinfancy, — Matilda, the future emprcsa, early in 
1I02, And Wjlliaiii in the late summer or early autumn of 
1105. The queen herself, who had for a time accompanied 
the mo\xmunt3 of her husband, new resided mostly at West- 
minster, where she gained the fame of liberality to foreign 
artists and of devotion to pious works- 

ll was during a stay of Henry's tn England, shortly after 
the death of Ansclm, that he issued one of ihc very few docu- 
ments of his reign which give us gUmpi»es into the changes 
t& institutions which were then taking place. This is a 
writ, which we have in two slightly varying forms, one ol 
tbcm addressed to Bishop Samson of Worcester, dealing with 
tbe kical iudicial system. From it we infer that the old Sajton 
lystcra of local justice, the hundred and county courts, had 
indeed never fallen into disuse ^ncc the days of the Conquest, 
but that they had been subjected to many irregularities of 
time and place, and that the sheriffs had often obliged them 
to meet when and where it suited their convenience; and we 
are led to suspect that they had been used as engines of 
extortion £or the advantage both of the local oflicer and 
oi the king. All this Henry now orders to cease. The 
courts are to meet at the same times and places as in the 
day* of King Fdward, and if they need to be summoned 
to special sessions for any royal business, due notice shall 
be given. 

Even more important is the evidence which we get from 
tht$ document of a royal system cf local justice acting in 
conJunctJon with the old syntem of ahire courts. The last 
half of the writ implies that there had arisen thus early the 
que&tiona of disputed jurisdiction, of methods of trial, and of 
attendance at courts, with which we are familiar a few gen- 
erations later in the history of English law. Distinctly im- 
plied Is a conflict between a royal juiisdictton on one aide and 
a private b^onial jurisdiction on the other, which is aettlcd 
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in favour of the lord's court, if the suit is {between two of his 
own vassals ; but if the disputants arc vassal? of two different 
lot<is, it is decided in favour of the king's, — that is, of the 
court held by the king's justice in the county, who may, 
indeed> be no more than the sheriff acting in this capacity. 
This would be in strict harmony with the ruling feudal law 
of the time. But when the suit comes on for trial in the 
county court, it is not to be tried by the old county court 
forms. It is not a case in the sheriffs county court, the 
people's county court, but one before the king's justice, acid 
the royal, that is, Norman method of trial by 6\\<:\ is to be 
adopted. Finally, at the close of the writ, appears an effort 
to defend this local court system against the liberties and 
immunities of the feudal system, nn attempt which easily 
succeeded in so far as it concerned the king's county courts, 
but failed in the case of the purely local courts. ' 

If this interpretation is correct, this writ Is typical of a pro 
cess of the greatest interest, which we know from other sources 
was characteristic of the reign, a process which gave their 
peculiar form to the institutions of England and conimued 
for more Ihan a century. By this process the local law and \ 
institutions of Saxoci England, and the royal law and central I 
institutions of the Normans, were wrought into a single and f 
harmonious whole. This process of union which was lonff/ 
and slow, guided by no intention beyond the convenience of 
the moment, advances in two stages. In the first, the Nor- 
man administration, royal and centralized, is carried down 
into the counties and there united, for the g^rcatcr ease of 
accomplishing certain desired ends of administration, with 
the local Saxon system. This resulted in several very im- 
portant features of our judicial organisation. The second 
stage was somewhat the reverse of this. In it, certain fea- 
tures which had developed in the local machinery, the jury and J 
election, are adopted by the central government and applied 
to new uses. This was the origin of the English parliamen- 
tary ^stem. It is of the first of these stages only that wr- get 
a glimpse, in this document, and from other sources of the 
reign of Henryi and these bits of evidence only allow us to 
say that those judicial 3rran|*ements which were put into 

' See 4meri^-am l/iutrieal Jfttnnv, viu, 478. {^,0^^ 
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orgauiiKed form in his grandson's reign had ihcir beginning, cjun 
va. occa&ion^l practices, in his Dwn, V[i 

Not long after the date of this ch&rtcr, a series of law 
boo^, one of the interesting features of the rdgn, began to 
appear. Their cbjeet was to state Che old laws of England, 
or these in connexion with the laws then current in the courts, 
ox wiih Ihe legislation of the first of the Norman kings. Pri- 
vate compilations, or at most the work of persons whose posU 
tion in the service of the stale could give no ofTidal authority 
to their codes, their object was mainly practical ; but they 
reveal not merely a generai inicrcEt in the legal arrange- 
ments existing sX the moment, but u clear eooseiousness chat 
these icsted upon a solid substratum of ancieni law, dating 
from a time before the Conquest. Towards this ancient law 
the nation had lately turned, and had been answered by 
th« promise in Henry's coronation charter. Worn with the 
tyranny of William Rufus, men had loolced back with longing 
to the better conditions of an earlier age, ajid had demanded 
the laws of Edward or of Canute, as, under the latter, men had 
looked back to the laws of Edgai, demanding laws, not in 
the aense of th<; legislation of a certain famous Icing, but of 
the whole legal and constitutional situation of earlier times, 
thought of a»i a golden age from which the recent tyranny 
had departed. What they really desired was never granted 
them- The Saxon law still survived, and was very likely 
reneu'ed in particulars by Henry I, but it survived as local 
law and as the law of the minor affairs of life. The law of 
public afTaJTs and of all great interests, the law of the tyranny 
from which mcti suffered, was ne^v. It made much use of the 
local machinery which it found but in a new way, and it was 
destined to be modified in some points by the old law. but it 
was new as the foundation on which was to be built the later 
constitution of the state. The demand for the laws of an 
earlier time did not affect the process of this building, and 
Ihe c9ort to put the ancient law into accessible form, which 
may have had this demand as one of its causeB, is of inter- 
est to the student of general hiBtory chicily for the evidrnce 
il gives of the great work of union which was then going 
on, of Saxon and NonnaD, in law aa in blood, into a new 
nation. 
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It was duntig the same slay in England th^t an apportunTty 
was offered to Henry to form an alliance on the continent 
which promiacd him great advantages in case o( an open con- 
ftict with the king of France. At Henry's Whitsuntide court, 
in I [09, appeared an embassy from Henry V of Germany, to 
ask for the hand of liis daughter, then less than eight years 
old, This request Henry would not be slow to grant Con* 
dieting policies would never be likely to disturb iuch an 
alliance, and the probable interest which the sovereign of 
Germany would have in common with himseU in liniicing the 
expansion of France, or even in detaching lands from her 
allegiance, would make the alliance seem of good promise for 
the future. On the part of Henry of Germany, such a pro- 
posal must have come from policy alone« but the advantage 
which he hoped to gain from it is not so easy to discover as 
in the case of Henry of England. Tf he entertained any idea 
of a comnion policy against France, this was soon dropped, 
and his purpose must in all probability be sought in plana 
within the empire. Henry's recent accession to, the throne 
of Germany had been followed by a change of policy. 
louring the later year* of his unfortunate father, who&e 
stonny rcIgn had closed in the triumph of the two enemies 
whom he had been oblig^ed to lace at once, the Church of 
Gregory VII, contending with the empire for equality and 
e^■en for supremacy, and the princes of Germany, grasping 
in their local dominions ihe rights of sovereignty, the ambi- 
tious prince had fought against the king, hU father. I)ut 
when he had at last become Wing himself, hia point of view 
was changed. The conflict in which his father had failed 
he was ready to renew with vigour and with hope of success. 
Thai he should have b^^lievcd, as he evidently did, that a 
marriage with the young English princess was the most use- 
ful one he could make in this crisis of his affairs is intcrot- 
ing evidence^ rot merely of the world's opinion of Henry I, 
but also of the rank of the English monarchy among the 
states of Europe. 

Just as she was completing her eighth year, Matilda vras 
sen^ over to Germany to Icam the language and the ways of 
her new country. A stately embassy and a rich dower went 
with her, for which her father had provided by taking th« 
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rcgiiUr feucUl ^tid ta marry the lord's eldest daughter, at the CfiAP. 
nte of three shillings per hide thrnughout England, On ^' 
April 10, IMO, she was tormaliy betrothed to the emperoi- 
elect at Utrecht. On July 15, she was crowned Queen of 
Germany at Mainz. Then she was commkied to the care 
of the ArchhiKhop of Trier, who Wiis tn superintend her 
education. On January 7» 1114. jtist before Matilda had 
completed her twelfth year, the marriage was celebrated at 
Mainz, in the presence of a great assembly. All things had 
been going well with Henry, In Germany and in Italy he 
had overcome the printes a)id nobles who had ventured lo 
oppOAC him. The clergy of Germany seemed united on hia 
^G in the still unsettled investiture conflict with the papacy. 
The brilliant assembly of princes of the empire and foreign 
ambassadors which gathered in the city for this marriage was 
in celebration as well of the triumph of the emperor. On 
Ibb ffrcat occasion, and in apitc of her youtli. Matilda bore 
herveU aa a queen, and impressed those who saw her as 
worthy of the position, highest in rank in the world, to which 
she had been called. To the end of her sray in Germany 
ahe retained the rcapcct and she won the hearts of her Ger- 
man subjects. 

By August, int. King Henry's stay in England was over, 
and he croE^sed again to Normandy. What circunistancea 
called him to the contineDt we do not know, but probably 
events growing out of a renewal of war wilh Louis VI, which 
acems to have been fist begun early in 1109-' However this 
may be, he soon found himself in open conflict all along hia 
aouthera border with the king ol France and the Count of 
Anjou, with Robert of Bell^me and other barons of the 
brrdcr to ai[1 them. Possibly Henry feared a movemeul in 
Normandy iT^clf in favour of young William Clilo, or teamed 
of some c3cprcssion of a wish not infrequent among the Nor- 
man barons in times a liitle later, that he might succeed to 
his father "fi place. Ai any rate, at this time, Henry ordered 
Robcfl of Befinehanip to seize the boy tn the C3.stle of Elias 
oJ Saint-Sacns, to whom he had committed him five years 
before. The attempt failed, William was hastily carried off 
to France by fricodly hands, in the absence of his guardian. 
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Elias joined him soon after, sharcrd his long exile, and suf- 
fered confiscalion of his fief tn consequence. It would nol 
be strange ii Henry was occasionally troubled, in that age 
ot early but full-grown chivalry^ by the sympathy of the 
Norman barons with the wanderinga and friendless poverty 
of their nghtful lord; but Henry was too itrong and too 
severe in Ins punUhment of any treasoM for sympathy ever 
to pass into action on any scale likely to assist the exiled 
prince, unless in combination with some strong eneiry of the 
king's from without 

Henry would appear at first sight greatly superior to Louia 
VI of Fiance in the miUury power and resources of which he 
had immediate commaad, as he certainty was in diplomatic 
skill. The Capetian king, master only of the narrow domains 
of the Isle of France, and hardly of chose until Che consianc 
fighting of Louis's reign had subdued the turbulent barons of 
the province ; hemmed in by the dominions, each as extensive 
as his own, of the great barons nominally his vas^'^als but 
sending to his wars as scanty levies as possible, or appearing 
openly in the ranks of his enemies as their own interests 
dictated; threatened by foreign foos, the kings of England 
and of Germany, who would detach even these louscly held 
provinces from his kingdom, — the Capetian king could hardly 
have defended himself at this epoch from a neighbour so able 
as Henry f^ wielding the united strength of England and 
Normandy, and determined upon cotiquest- The safety of 
the Capetian house was secured by the absence of both these 
conditions, Henry was not ambitious cf conquest ; and as hi& 
troubles with France increased so did dissensions in Nor- 
mandy, which crippled his resources and divided his efTorts- 
The net resi^lt at the close of Henry's reign was that the 
king of Engla;id was no stronger than in r 1 to, unless we 
count the imcertain prospect of the Angevin succcssioQ; 
while the king of Fiance was master of larger resources and 
a growing power. 

It seems must likely that it was in the spring of 1 109 that 
the rivalry of the two kings firil led to an open breach. This 
was regarding the fortress of Gisors, on the Epte. which 
William Rufus had built against the French Vexinn Louis 
summoned Henry either to surrender or to demolish it, but 
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Henry refused either alternative, and occupied it with bis cjiaf. 
troops. The French army opposed him on the other side ™ 
of the livci, but there wa_H na fighting. Luuis, who greatly 
CDJoyed the physical plea^surc <A battle, proposed tn Henry 
that they should meet on the bridge which crossed the river 
at this point, in sight of the two armieSi and decide their 
quarrel by a duel Henry, the diplomatist aad not the 
fighter, 1ai:ghed at the propositimi. In Louis's axmy were 
rro men. one of whom had lately bceii> and the other of whom 
was soon to be. in alliance with Henry, Robert of Jerusalem. 
Count of Flanders, and Theobald, Count of Blois, eldest son 
of Henry's sister and brother of his successor as king, Stephen 
of England. Possibly a truce had soon closed this first war, 
but ii so, it bad begun again In the year of Henry's crossing, 
3111 ; acid the Count of Blots wad tow in the field against his 
ftoverdgi^ and defeated Lotus in a battle in which the Couut 
of Fhuderswas kilJed, The war with Louis ran its course 
for a year and a half longer without battles. Against Anjou 
Henry built or strefigibencd certain fortresses alung the 
border and waited the course of events. 

On November 4. ui2. ao advantage fell to Henry which 
may have gone far to secure him the remarkable terms of 
|wace with which the war was closed. H« arrested Rrijbert 
of BcUfme, his constant enemy and the enemy of all good 
men, " incomparable in all forms of evil since the beginning 
of Christian days." He had come to meet the king at Bonne- 
ville, to bring a message from Louis, thinking that Henry 
would be obliged to respect his character as an envoy. Pro- 
Utbly the king took the ground that by his conduct Robert 
had forfeited all rights, and was to be treated practically as a 
common outlaw. At any rate, he ordered hxs arrest and triaL 
On three specific counts^ that he had acted unjustly toward 
his lord, that summoned three times to appear in coint for 
trial he had not come, and that as the king^s viscount he had 
failed to render account of the revenues he had collected — he 
was condemned and sentenced to imprisonment. On Henry's 
return ro England he was carried over and kept in Wareham 
cattle, where he was still alive in 1130 The Norman histo- 
nan Ordcric records that this action of Henry's met with 
unrvcrsal approval and wa5 greeted with general rejoicing. 
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During Lent of the bckI year, 1113, Henry made formal 
peace witli both hi* enemies, ihc king of France and ihc 
Count of Anjou, The peace with the latter was first con- 
cluded, II was very possibly Fulk's refusal to recogni« 
Henry's overlordstiip of Maine that occasioned the war- 
To this he new assented. He did homage for the county, 
and received investiture of it from the hand of the king. 
He alao promised the hand of his daughter Matilda to 
Henry's son William. Henry, on his side, restored to favour 
the Norman allies of Fulk. A few days later a treaty was 
made at Gisors, with the king of France. Louis formally 
conceded to Henry the overlordship of BclUmc which had 
not before depended upon the duchy of Normandy, and that 
of Maine, and Britanny. In the case of Maine and of Brit- 
anny this was the recognition of longscanding elatms and of 
accomplished facts, for Count Alan Fergant of Rritanny, as 
well as Fulk of Anjou, had already become the vassal of 
Henry, and had obtained the hand oi a natural daughter 
of the king for his son Conan^ who in this year became 
count. But Che important lordship of Bell^me was a new 
cession. It was not yet in Henry's hands, nor had it been 
reckoned as a part of Normandy, though the lords of Bel- 
ifimc had been alao Norman barons. Concessions such as 
these, forming with Normandy the area of many a ktngdorn, 
were made by a king like Louia VI, only under the compul- 
sion of necessily. They mark the triumph of Henry's skill, 
of his vigorous determination, and of his ready disregard of 
the legal rights of others, if they would not conform to his 
Ideas of proper conduct or fit into his system of government. 
The occupation of Bell^me required a campaign, William 
Talvas, the son of Robert, while himself going to defend 
his mother's inheritance of Ponthieu, had left directions with 
the vassals of Bc11£me for its defence, but the campaign 
was a short one, Henry, assisted by his new vassal the 
Count of Anjou, and by his nephew, Theobald of Blois. 
speedily reduced city and lordship to submission. 

Orderic Vitalis, who was living in Normandy at this time* 
in the monastery of Stn Evroul. declares that following this 
peace, made in the spring of 1113, for five years, Henry 
governed his kingdom and his duchy on the two sides of 
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the fica with great iranquillity. These years, to the great 
:tioo of the Norman barons in ill8, were mil entirely 
mdiaturbcd. but as comparetl with the period which goes 
before^ or with that whicJi follows^ they deserve the hiato 
nan's description. One great army was Led into Wales in 
1114, and the Welsh princes were forced to renew their sub- 
roi^Mcn. Henry w:is apparently interested in the slow incor- 
poration of Wales in England which was going forv^ard, but 
prudently recognitcd the difficulties of attempting to hasten 
the process by violence, He was ready to use the Church, 
that frequent medieval engine of conquest, and attempted 
with success, both before this diitc and later, to introduce 
English bishops into old Welsh sees. From the early part 
of this rei^ also dates the great Flemish settlement in 
Pcmbroiieshire, which was of momentous influence on all that 
part of Wales. 

These years were also fully ocnipied with controversies 
ia the Church, whose importance for the state Henry clearly 
rcco^riUEed Out of Che conflict over investitures, rce:ardcd 
from the practical side, the Norman monarchy had emerged, 
u wc have seen, in triumph, making but one slight conces- 
sion, and that largely a matter of form. From the struggle 
with the empire on the same issue, which was at this date 
stili unsettled, the Church was destined to gain but little 
more, perhaps an added point of form, depending for its 
real value on the spirit with which the final agreement was 
admtnislered. In the matter of investiture*, the Church could 
claim but little more than a drawn battle on any field; and 
yet, in that great conflict with the monarchies of Europe into 
whtcb the papacy had been led by the genius of Hildebrand, 
it bad gained a real and great victory in all that was of the 
most vital importance. The pope was no longer the creature 
and servant of the emperor \ he was not even a bishop of the 
empire. In the estimation of al! Christendom, he occupied 
an equal throne, exerciecd a coordinate power, and appeared 
eveo more directly a» the representative of the divine gov- 
ernment of the world. Under his rule was an empire far 
more extensive than that which the emperor controlled, com- 
ing now to be closely centralized with all the machinery of 
government, legale judicial, and administrattvej highly organ- 
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izcd and pervaded from tKe highest to the lowest ranks with 
a uniform theory of the absolute right of the ruler and ot 
the duty of unquestioning obedierce which the most periect 
secular absolutism would strive in vain :o secure. To hkvc 
transformed the Church, which the emperor Henry III had 
begun to reform in 1046, into that whieh survived the last 
year of his dynastj', was a work of political genius as great a^ 
history records. 

It was not before the demand of the pope in the matter of 
investiture that the Norman absolute government of the 
Church went down. It fell because the Norman thcoiy of 
the national Church, closely under the control of the state in 
every field of its activity, a part of the state machinery, and 
a valuable assistant in the government of the nation, was 
undcf mined and destroyed by a higher* and for that age a 
more tiscful, conccptioiiH When the idea of the Church as a 
world-wide unity, more closely bound to its theocratie head 
than to any temporal sovereign, and with a mission ^nd 
responsibility distinct from those of the stare, Cook possession 
of the body of the clergy, as it began to do in the rtigu of 
Henry, it was impossible to maintain any longer the scpanit^ 
ness-of the Norman Churchn But the incorporation of the 
Norman and English churches in the papal monarchy meant 
the slipping from the king's hands of power in many individual 
cases* which the first two Norman kings had CAcrciscd witlnJUl 
question, and which even the third had conCmued to exercise. 

The struggle of York to free itself from the promUo of 
obedience to Camcrbury was only one of the many channels 
Ihroitj^h which th^sv nt'w idejs entered the kingdom. A 
new tide of monasticism had arisen on the continent, which 
did not spend itself even with the northern borders of Eng- 
landi The new orders and the new spirrt found many abid- 
ing places in the kingdom, and drew laity as well a» clergy 
under their strong inflni^ncc. This was especially, though 
not alone, true of the Augustiman canons, who possessed 
some tifty houses in England at tlic close of Hcnry^s reign, 
and in the later years oE his lite, of the Cistercians, with 
whose founding an English saint, Stephen Harding, had 
had much to do, and somtr of whose nionasteriea founded in 
this period, Tlntem, Riei;autx, Furness, and Fount^ns, aire 
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sdIL familiir naiT^es, famous for the beauty of their ruina, chap, 
/"Thift new monasticUm had been founded wholly in the ideas ^'^ 
T of the Dcw ceclcaia^tical monarchy, aitd was aa expression of 
tbcm. The monasteries il created were organuccJ. not as 
\ parts of the alaic in which they were situated, but as parts of 
% great order, intemational in its character, free from local 
ccntrol, and. though its houses were situated in many lands, 
fonniikg almost an independent slate under the direct sove- 
reignty of the pope. The new monarchical papacy, which 
emerged from the conflicts of this period^ occupied Christen* 
dom with itfl garriBons in these monastic houses, and every 
house was a source frorn which its ruling ideas spread widely 
abroad^ 

A new education was also beginning in this same period, 
Bitd was growing in de^niteness of content and of organi- 
sation, in response to a demand which was becoming eager. 
Ac many centres in Europf? groups of scholars were giving 
formal lectures on the kncwledgc of the day, and were 
attracting larger and larger numbers of students by the 
fame o( their eloquence, nr by the stimulus of their new 
method. The begmnings of Oxford as a place of teach- 
ers, as veil as of Paris, reach back into this time. The am- 
bitious young man, who looked forward to a career in the 
Church, began to feci the necessity of getting the training 
which these new schools could impart. The number of 
students whom we can name, who went from England to 
Paris or elsewhere to study, is large for the time; but if we 
possessed a li»t of all the English students, at home or 
abroad, of this reign, we should doubtless estimate the force 
of this influence more highly, even tn the period oE its be- 
ginning. For the ideas which now reigned in the Church 
pervaded the new education as they did the new monasticism. 
There was hardly a source, indeed, from which the student 
could learn any other doctrine, as there has remained none in 
the Icaxning of the Roman Church to the present day- The 
enlire literature of the Church, its rapidly forming new philos- 
ophy and theology, its already greatly developed canon law, 
brrathed only the spirit of a divinely inspired cctiiralizatjon. 
And the student who returned, very ItBHy t?r rapid promotion 
in the English Church, did not bring hack these ideas for htm- 
VOL. IL I \ 
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self alone, He set the faehion of thinking lot his le&s fortu- 
nate fellows. 

Tt was by inducricea like these that the gradu&! and silent 
transformatioD was wrought which made of the EngUab 
Church a very different thing at the end of these thirty-fivt 
years from what it had been at the beginning of the reign. 
The first two Norman kirgs had reigred over a Churth which 
knew no other system than strict royal conlroL Henry I 
continued to cj^ercisc to the cad of hia reign, with only slight 
modification and the faint beginnings <A change, the same pre- 
rogatives, but it wafl over a Church whose officers had been 
trained in an opposing system, and now profoundly disbe- 
lieved in his rights. How long would It avail the Norman 
monarchy anything to have triumphed in the struggle of 
investitures, when it could no longer find the bishop to ap- 
point who was not thoroughly devoted to the highest papal 
claims } The answer suggested, in lis extreme form, \% too 
strong a statement fur tht exacrt truth ; for in whaicver age, 
or under whatever drcumstanccs, a strong king can maintain 
himself, there he can always find subservient tools. But the 
interested service of indi^^dimls is a very different foundation 
of power from the traditional and linquestioning obedience of 
a class. The history of ihe next age shows ihat the way had 
been prepared for rapid changes, when pnlitira) condtfiuns 
would permit; and the grandson of the first Henry found 
himself obliged to yield, in part at least, to demands of the 
Church entirely logical in iheroselvea, but unheard of in his 
grandfather's lime. 
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Wb need not enter into Ihe details ol the long atruEElc chap, 
between Canterbury and York- The archbishopric oJ Caii- ^'" 
terbury was vacant for five years after the death of Anselm; 
its revenues went to support the various umdenaklngs of 
ihe king. In Aj^ril, 1 1 14, Ralph of Escures, Bishop of Roch- 
eitcr, was chosen Anaelm's successor. The archbishopric of 
York had been vacant only a few months, when it was filled, 
later in ihe aummcr, by the appointment of Thurstan, one of 
tbe Icing's chaplains. The question of th^ cbligation of the 
recently elected Archbishop of York to bind himself to obe- 
dience to the prinifitc of Britain, whether settled as a principle 
or AS A special case, by an Kogh&b council or by the king or 
under papal authority, arose anew with every new appoint- 
ment. In the period which follows the appointment of 
Thurstiin, a new element nf interest was added to the dispute 
by the more dclibcr^ttc policy of the pope to make use of it to 
E;ain a footing for his authority in England, and to weaken 
the unity and independence of the English Church, This 
attempt ted to a natural alliance of parties, in which, while 
ihc issue was at bottom rtally the same, tht- lincsof the earlier 
investittire conflict were somewhat rearranged. The pope 
supported the claim of York, while the king defended the 
right of Canterbury as bound up with his own. 

At an important meeting of the great council at Salisbury. 
h% March, 1 1 r6, the king forced upon Thurslan the alterna- 
tiTc of submission to Canterbury or resignation, The barons 
ftDd prelates of the realm had been brought together to make 
formal recognition of the right to the succession of Henry's 
SOD William, now fourteen years of age. Already in the 
previous summer this had been dune in Normandy, the barons 
(iatng homage and swearing fealty to the prince. Now the 
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English barons followed the exan^ple, and, by the same cere- 
mony, the strongest tie known to the feudal world, bound 
themselves to accept the son as their lord on the death of his 
father. The prelates, for their part» took oath thai if they 
should survive Henry, they would recognize WilUam as king, 
and ihcn do homage to him in good faith. The incident is 
interesting less as an estample of this characteristic feudal 
tnethod of securing ihe succession, for this had been employed 
since the Conquest both in Normandy and in England, than 
because we arc told that on this occasion the oath was de- 
manded, not merely of all tenants in chief, but of all inferior 
vassals. If this statement may be accepted, and there is no 
reason to doubt it, we may conclude that Ihc practice estab- 
lished by the Conqueror at an earlier Salisbury assembly had 
been continued by his sons. This was a moment when 
Henry was justified in expressing his will, even on a matter 
of Cliurch government, in peremptory command, and when no 
one was likely to offer resistance. Thurstan chose to sur- 
render the archbishopric, and promised to make no attempt 
to recover it; but apparently the renunciation was not long 
regarded as final on either side. He was soon after tiiis with 
the king in Normandy, but he was refused the desired per- 
mission to go to Rome, a journey which Archbishop Ralph 
soon undertook, that he might try the influence of his pres- 
ence there in favour of the cause of Canterbury and against 
other pretensions of the pope. 

From the date of this visit to Normandy, in the spring of 
1 1 t6, Henry's continental interests mix themselves with those 
of the absolute ruler of the English Church, and he was 
more than once forced to choose upon which side he would 
make eome slight concession or waive some right for the mo- 
ment. Slowly the sides were forming themselves and th< 
opposing interests growing niear, of a great conflict for the 
dominion of northern France, a conflict forced upon the Eng- 
lish king by the necessity of defending the position he had 
gained, rather than sought by him in the spirit of conquest, 
even when he seemed the aggressor; a confiict in which he 
was to gain the victory in The field and in diplomacy, but 10 
be overcome by the might of events directed by no human 
hand and not to be resisted by any. 
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The peace between Henry and Louis, made in the spring ciiap. 
of 1 1 13, was broken by Henry's coming to the aid of his ^"' 
nephew, Theobald of Blois. Theobald had seized the Count 
of Nevers on bis return from assisting Louis in a campaign 
Id tfic duchy of Frajice in 1115* The cause was bad, but 
HcDry could not aEFord to sec so important au aliy as his 
nephew crushed by hU cucmks, especially as \\\& dominions 
were of peculiar strategical value in any war with tlie king 
of France. To Louis's side gathered, as the war developed, 
tho^ who had reason from their position to fear what looked 
Iticc the policy of expansion of this new English power in 
north-wcstcni France, especially the Counts of Flanders and 
ot Anjou, The marriage of Henry's son William with 
Fiilk's daughter had not yet taker place, and the Count of 

ijou might well believe — particularly from the close alli- 

icc of Henry with the rival power of Blois — that be had 
nioirc to fear than to hope for from the spread of the Norman 
i&fiuence. At the same time the divi^iion began to show itself 
ftmong the Norman barons, of those who were faithful to 
Henry and those who preferred the succession of Robert's 
son William; and it gr^w more pronounced as the war wi^nt 
on» for Louis took up the cause of William as the rightful 
heir of Normandy. In doing this he began the policy which 
the French kings followed for so many years, and on the 
whole with so little advantage, of fomenting the quarrels In 
the English royal house and of separating if possible the 
continental possessions from the English, 

On Henry's aide were a majori^ of the Norman barons 
and the counts of Uritanny and of BIoiSh For the first time, 
also, appeared upon the stage of history in this war Henry's 
other nephew, Stephen, who was destined to do so much rvil 
Id England and to Henry's i>lans before his death. His 
uDctc had already made him Count of Mortain, The brd- 
ship of Dellfme, which Henry had given to Theobald, had 
been by him transferred to Stephen in the division of their 
Inheritance It was probably not long after this that Henry 
procured for him the hand of Matilda, heiress of the county 
of Botilogne, and thus extended his own influence over that 
Important territory on the bordcra of Flanders. France, 
Flanders, and Anjou certainly had abundant reason to fear 
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CHAT, the possible combinadoti into one power of Normfindy, Brit- 
^"' anny, Maine, Blois, and Boulogne, and that a power which, 
however pacific in disposition, showed so much tendency lo 
expansion. For France, at least, the cause of ihia war was 
not the disobedience of a vassal, nor was it to be settled by 
the siege and capture of border castles. 

The war which followed was once more not a war of 
battles. Armies, large for the time, were collected^ but they 
did little more than make threatening marches into the en* 
emy's country. In 1118 the revolt of the Norman barons, 
headed by Amaury of Montfort, who now claimed the county 
of Evreux, assumed proportions which occasioned the king 
many difficulties. This was a year of misfortunes for him, 
The Count of Anjou, the king of France, the Couni of 
Flanders, each in turn invaded some part of Normandy, and 
gained advantages which Henry could not prevent. Baldwin 
of Flanders, however^ returned home with a wound from an 
arrow, of which he shortly died- In the spring of this year 
Queen Matilda died, praised by the monastic chroniclers to 
the last for her good dced&. A month later Henry's widest 
counsellor, Robert of Mculan, died also, after a long tUe 
spent in the service of the Conqueror and of his song. Tho 
close of the year sav/ no turn of the tide in favour of Henry, 
Evreux was captiired in October by Amaury of Montfortt 
and afterwards Alcn^on by the Count of Anjou. 

The year 1119, which waa destined to close in triumph for 
Henry, opened no more favourably. The important castle of 
Les Andclys, commanding the Norman Vexin. was seized 
by Louis, aided by treachery. But before the middle of the 
ycai, Henry had gained his first great success. He induoed 
the Count of Anjou. by what means wc do not know. — by 

L money it was thought by some at the time, — to make peace 
with him, and to carry out the agreement (or the marrb|;e of 
his daughter with the king's son. The county of Maine was 
settled on the ynmig pair, virtually its transfer to Henry. 
At the same time, Mcnry granted to William Talvas» perhaps 
as one of the conditions of the treaty, the Norman possessions 
which had belonged to his father, Robert ol Bell^me. In the 
same month, June. 1119, Baldwin of Flanders died of the 
wound which he had received in Normandy, and was su& 
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cceded by his nephew, Charles the Good, who reversed Bald- 
win's policy and renewed the older relations with England, 
The sieges of castles, the raiding and couiilcr-raidin^ of the 
year, Amauntcd to little until, on August 20, while each was 
eo^aigod in raiding, the opposing armies commanded by the 
tvo king» in person unexpectedly foimd themselves in the 
presence of one another The battle of Br^mule, the onJy 
encounter of the war which can be called a battle, followed. 
Hcory and his men again fought on foot, as at Tinchcbrat. 
with a aniall rciervc on horseback. The result was a com- 
plclc victory (or Henry. The French army was completely 
routed, and a large number of prisoners was taken, though 
the character which a feudal battle often assumed from this 
time on is attributed to this one, in the fact reported that in 
the 5gbung and pursuit only three men were killed. 

A diplomaUc victory not less important foUawed the battle 
of Brf^mul^ by a few weeks. The [jope was now in France, 
His prcdi^cc-ssor, Gclasius II, had been compelled to f^ee from 
Italy by the successes of the Emperor Henry V, and had died 
At Cluny in January, ii 19, on his way to the north. The 
cardinals who had acconip:inJed him elected in his stead the 
Archbishop of Vienne, who took the name of Calixtus H. 
Gelasius in his short ^nd unfurtunati^ rd.gu had attempted to 
interfere with vigour in the dispute between York and Can- 
terbury, and had summoned both parties to appear before 
him for the decision of the ease. This was in Henry's year 
of irisfortunes, 1 1 [8^ and he was obliged to temporize- The 
<:arly death of Gdasius interrupted his plan, but only until 
Calixtus H was ready to go on with it. He called a council 
of Ihc Church to meet at Reims in October, to which he sum- 
moned the English bishops, and where he proposed to de- 
cide the question of the obedience of York to Canterbury- 
Henry granted a reluctant consent to the English bishops to 
attend this council, but only on condition that they would 
allow no innovations in the government of the English Church- 
To Thursran of York, to whom he had restored the tempo- 
ralities of his sec, urder the pressure of circumstances nearly 
two years before, he granted permission to attend on condi- 
tion thai he would not accept conaccraticn as archbishop 
from the pope. Thia condition was at once violated, and 
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Thurstan was consecrated by ihe pope on October 19^ 
Henry immediately ordered that be should not be allowed to 
return to any of the lands subject to his rule< 

At this council King Louis of France, defeated in the field 
and now without allies, appealed in person to the pope for 
the condemnation of the king of Ergland> He is said, by 
Ordcric Vitdlis who was probably present at the council and 
heard him speak, to have recited the evil deeds of Henry, from 
the imprisonment of Robert to the causes of the present war. 
The pope himself was in a situation where he needed to pro- 
ceed with diplomatic caution, but be promised to seek an 
btervicw with Henry and to endeavour to bring about peace. 
This interview took place in November, at Giscrs, and ended 
in the complete discomfiture of the pope. Henr>' was now 
in a far stronger position than he had been at the beginning' 
of the year, and to the requests of CaTUlus he relumed defi* 
Ditc refusals or vague and general answers of which nothing 
was to be made> The pope was even compelled to recognize 
the right of the English king to decide when papal legates 
should be received in the kingdom. Henry was, however, 
quite willing to make peace. He had won over Louis's allies, 
defeated his attempt to gain the assistance of the pope, 
and finally overcome the revolted Norman barons. He 
might reasonably have demanded new advantages in addi- 
tlon to those which had been granted him in the peace of 
1113, but all that marks this treaty is the legal recognition 
of his position in Noiniandy. Homage was done to Louis 
for Normandy, not by Henry himself, for he was a king, but 
by hi£ son William for him. It is probable that at no pre- 
vious date would this ceremony have been acceptable, either 
to Louis or to Henry. On Louis's part it W3S not merely a 
rccofiuttion of Henry's right to the duchy of Normandy, but 
it was also a formal abandonment of William Clito, and an 
acceptance of William, Henry's son, as Che heir of his father 
This act was accompanied by a renewal of the homage of 
the Norman barons to William, whether made necessary by 
the numerous rebellions of the past two years, or desirable 
to perfect the legal chain, now that William had been recog< 
nixed aa heir by his suzerain, a motive that would apply to 
all the haruna. 
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This pc&cc was made ftometimc during the course of the year ciiaf. 
1120, In November Henry was ready to return to England, ^'" 
and on the25th he set sail from Barfleur, with a great following. 
Then suddenly came upon him, nol ihe loss of any oj the 
advantages he had lately gained nor any immediale weaken- 
ing of his power, but the complete collapse of all thai he bad 
looked forward to as the ultimate end of his policy- His son 
William embarked a little later than his father in the Whitt 
SAi^, with a brilliant company of young relatives and nobles, 
They were in a. veiy hilarious mood, and celebrated the 
occasion by making the crew drunk. Probably they were 
none too sober themselves; certainly Stephen ci Blois was 
saved to be king cf England in his cousin's place, by with- 
drawing to another vessel when he saw Che condition of 
afTairs on the IVftite Ship. It was night and probably dark. 
About a mile and a half from Barfleur the ship struck a 
rock, and quickly filled and sank, H was said that William 
would have escaped if he had not turned back at the cries 
of his sister, Henry's natural daughter, the Countess of 
Pcrche. All 00 buard were drowned except a butcher of 
Roucn< Never perished In any similar calamity so large a 
number of persons of rank. Another child of Henry's, his 
natural son Richard, his niece MalUda, sister of Theobald and 
Stephen, a nephew of the Emperor Henry V, Richard, Earl 
of Cl^cstcr, and his brGther^ the end of the male line of Hugh 
of Avranclics, and a crowd of others of only lesser rank. 
Ordcric Vitahs records that he had heard that eighteen ladies 
perished, who were the daughters, sisters, nieces, or wives of 
kings or earls. Henry i% said to have fallen to the ground in 
a faint when the news was told him, and never to have been 
the same man again. 

But tf Henry could no longer Look forward to the perma- 
neiKe id the second generation of the empire which he had 
created, he was not the man to surrender even to the blows 
of fatft The succession to his dominions of Robert's son 
William, who had been so recently used by his enemies 
against htm, but who was now the sole male heir of Wilham 
the Conqueror, was an intolerable idea. In barely more 
than a month after the death of his son, the king look counsel 
With the magnates of the realm, at a great council in London, 
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CHAP, in regard to his tcmartiage. In less than another month the 
*"" marriage was celebrated. Henry's second wife wa* Adelaide, 
daughter of Geoffrey, Duke of Lower Lorraine, a vassal oi 
his son-in-law, the emperor, and his devoted supporter, as 
well as a prince whose a^lliance might be of great use in a.ny 
future troubles with France or Flaiidcrs. This marriage wa* 
made chiefly in hope of a legitimate hdr, hut it was a child- 
less marriage, and Henry's hope was disappointed. 

For something more than two years after this fateful return 
of the king to England, his dominions enjoyed peace scarcely 
broken by a brief campaign in Wales iu i [2t. At the end of 
1I20, Archbishop Thurstan, for whose sake the pope wai 
threatening excommunication and interdict, was allowed tc 
return to his sec, where he was received with great rejoicingn 
But the dispute with Canterbury was not yei settled. ln> 
deed, he had scarcely returned to York when he was acrvcd 
with notice that he mu»t profess, for himsotf at least, obedi- 
ence to Canterbury, as his predecessors had done. Thja he 
succeeded in avoiding for a time, and at the begiming of 
October, in Ti?2, Archbishop R^lph of Canterbury died, not 
having gained his case. An attempt of CalljcCus Tl to send a 
legate Co England, contrary lo the promise he had made to 
Henry at Gisors, was met and defeated by the king with his 
usual diplomatic skiti, so far as the exercise of any legadne 
powers is concerned, though the legate was admitted to Eng- 
land and remained there for a time. In the selection of a 
successor to Ralph of Canterbury a conflict arose between 
the monastic chapter of Christ church and the bishops of the 
province, and was decided undoubtedly according to the king'e 
mind in favour of the latter, by the election of William of 
Corbci], a canon regular Another episcopal appointment of 
these years illuatratcs the growing impoitancc in the kingdom 
of the great administrativ^c bishop, Roger of Salisbury, who 
ftecms to have been the king's justiciar, or chief representative, 
during his long absences in Normandy, The long ponlilicate 
of Robert Bloct. the brilliant and worldly Bishop of Lincoln, 
closed at the beginning of 1123 by a sudden stroke as he wis 
riding with the king, and in his place was appointed Roger's 
nephew, Alexander 

During this i^eriod also, probably within a year after the 
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death of his eon William, Henry toolc measures to estab- CiiAP. 
lith the positioa of one of his illegitimate sons, very likely ^" 
with a view to the influence which he might have upon the 
succession when the qticstiun should fuise. Robert of Caen, 
90 called from the place of his birth, was created Earl of 
Gtoucesier, and was married to Mabel, heiress of the large 
possessions of Robert Filz Hamon in Gloucester, Wales^ and 
Kormandy. Robert of Gloucester, as he came to be known, 
was the eldest of Henry's illegitimate sons, bom l>cforc his 
hithcr*3 accession to the throne, and he was now in the vigour 
of young manhood He was also, of ail Henry's children of 
whom we know anything, the moat nearly like himself, of 
more ihan average abilities, patient and resonrccfvil, hardly 
inheriting in full his fathcr^s dJplomaLic akill hut not without 
gifts of the kind, and earning; the reputation of a lover of 
books and a patron oE writers. A hundred years earlier 
there would have been no serious question, in the circum- 
stnnees which had arisen, of his right to succeed his father, 
at least in the duchy of Normandy. That the possibility of 
such a succcs&ion was present in men's minds is shown 
by a contemporary record that the suggestion waa made to 
him on the death of Henry, and rejected at once through 
his loyally to his sister's son. Whether this reL'ord ii to l>e 
believed ui not, it shows that the event was thought ptissiblc." 
Certainly there was no real movement, not even the slight- 
ed, In bl« favour, and this fact reveals the change which had 
taken place in men's ideas of the succession in a century. 
The necessity of legitimate birth was coming to be recognized 
x% indisputable, though it had not been by the eaily Teu- 
tonic peoples. Of the causes of this change, the teachings 
cf the Church were no doubt the most effective, becoming of 
more force with its increasing mHuence, and especially since, 
a part of the Hildebrandine reformation, it had insisted 
so much emphasis on the fact that the sun of a matricd 
'^CSt could have no right of succession to his father's bcnc^ 
Ike, being of illegitimate birth ; but the teachings ot the 
Micredness of the marriage tie, of the sinfulness of illicit 
relaiions, and of the nullity of marriage wilhin the prohibited 
degrees, were of influence in the change of Ideas. It is also 
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CHAP, true that men's notions of the right of succession to property 
^'^ in general were becoming more strict and definite, and very 
possibly the importanGc of the succession involved in this 
particular case had its effect. One may almost re^et that 
this change cf ideas, which was certainty an advance in 
morals^ as well as in law, was not delayed for another gener- 
ation ; for if Robert of Gloucester could have succeeded on 
the death of Kcnry without dispute, Eog^Und would have 
been saved weary years of strife and suffering. 

The death of the young Wilham was a signal to set Henry's 
enemies in motion again. But they did not begin at onec. 
Henry's position was sliU unwcakcncd. Very likely hia 
speedy marriage was a notice to the world that he did not 
propose to modify in the least his earlier plans. Probably 
also the absence of Fulk of Anjou, who had gone on a pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem soon after his treaty of it 19 with Henry, 
was a cause of delay, for the natural first move would be 
for him to demand a rcium of his daughter and her dowry, 
Fulk s stay was not long in the land of which he was in l 
few years to be king, and on his return he at once sent for 
his daughter, probably in 1121. She returned home, but as 
late as Dcccmhcr, 1 [ zz, there was still trouble between hlni 
and Henry in regard to her dowry, which Henry no doubt 
was reluctant to surrender. 

About the same time, Henry's old enemy, Amaury of 
Montfort, disliking the strictness of Henry's rule and the 
frequency of his demanils for money, began to work among 
the barons of Normandy and with his nephew, the Count of 
Anjou, in favour of William Clito. It was already clear that 
Henry's hope of another heir was likely to be disappointed, 
and Normandy would naturally be more easily attracted to 
the sou of Robert than England. The first step was one 
which did not violate any cngagen»ent with Henry, but whtch 
was, nevertheless, a decided recognition of the claims of bis 
nephew, and an open attack on his plans. Fuik gave hn 
second daughter, Sibyl, in marriage to William Clito, and 
with her the county of Maine, which had been a part of 
Matilda's dower on her marriage with Henry's son William. 
Under the circumstances, this was equivalent to an announce- 
ment that he expected William Clito to be the Duke of Nor- 
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■landy. Early in 1 123, Henry scntovcr troops to Normandy, chap 
and ID June of thai year he crossed himself, to be on the ^'' 
•pot if the revolt and war which were threatening should 
break out In September the discontented barons agreed 
together to take arms. It is of interest that among these 
was Waleran of Menlan, the son of the king's faithful coun- 
sellor. Count Robert Waleran had inherited his father's 
Norman posseaaions while his brother Robert had become 
Earl of Leicester in England. 

In all this the hand of Louis, king of France^ was not 
ly seen. Undotibit^dly, however, the movement had his 
tDCOuragcmciit from Ihc beginning, and veiy likely his pro- 
mise of open support when the time should come. The 
doaih of the male heir to England and Normandy wi>uld 
ftatimlfy draw Henry's daughter Matilda, and her husband 
the emperor, nearer to him ; and oi this, while Henry was 
still in England, some evidence hiis ccme down to us though 
not of the mcst satisfactory kind. Any evidence at the time 
that this alliance was likely to become more close wotild cxcito 
the fear of the king of France and make him ready to stip- 
port any mo\^ement against the English king. Flanders 
would feci the danger as keenly, and in these troubles Charles 
the Good abandoned his English alliance and supported the 
cause of France. 

The contest which followed between the king and his 
revolted barons is hardly to be dignified with the name of 
war. The forced surrender of a few strongholds, the long 
siege of seven weeks, long for those days, of Waleran of 
MeutaB's castle, of Pont Audemer and its capture, and the 
occupation ol Amaury of Monlfort's city of Evreux, filled 
the remainder of the year 1123^ and in March of 1124 the 
battle of Bovirgtheroiilde, in which Ralph, Earl of Chester, 
defeated Amaury and Waleran and captured a large number 
of prisoners, wrtually ended the conflict Upon the leaders 
whom he had captured Henry mtiicted his customary punish- 
racat of long imprisonment, or the worse fate of blinding. 
The Norman barons had taken arms, and had failed without 
the help from abroad which they undoubtedly expected. Wc 
do iwt know in full detail the steps which had been taken to 
bring about this result, but it was attributed to the diplomacy 
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CHAP, of Henry, that neither Fulk of Anjou nor Louis of FiaoM 
^"' was able to attack him. 

Henry probably had little difficulty in moving his son-in- 
law, the emperor Henry V, to attack Louis o£ FrancCn 
Besides the general reason which would influence him, of 
willingness lo support Matilda's father at thU time, and of 
standing unfriendliness with France, he was especially leady 
to punish the state in which successive popes had found 
refuge and support when driven from Italy by his successes. 
The policy of an attack on Louis was not popular with the 
German princes, and the army with which the Rmperor 
crossed the border was not a large one. To oppose Mm. 
Louis advanced with a great find enthusiastic host. Taking 
in solemn ceremony from the altar of St. Denis the orifla mm c. 
the banner of the holy defender of the land, he aroused the 
patriotism of northern France as against a hereditary enemy. 
Even Henry's nephew, Theobald of Blois, IctI out hia forcci 
to aid the kin^, The news ol the army advancing against 
them did not increase the ardour of the German forced; and 
hearing of an insurrection in Worms, the Emperor turned 
back» having accomplished nothing more than to secure a free 
hand for Henry of England against the Norman rebels. 

Against Fulk of Anjou Henry seems lo have found his 
ally in the pope. The marriage of William Clilo with Sibyi. 
with all that it might carry with it, was too threatening a 
danger to be allowed to stanJ, if in any way it could be avoided. 
The convenient pica of relationship, convemetit to be remem- 
bered or forgotten according to the circumstances, was urged 
upon the pope- The Clito and hia bride were related in no 
nearer degree than the tenth, according to the reckoning of 
the canon law^ which prohibjlcd marriage between parties re- 
lated in the seventh degree, and Henry's own chlldicn, Wil* 
liam in his earlier, and Matilda in her later marriage* with 
the sister and brother of Sibyl, were equally subject to cen- 
sure. But this was a different case, Henry's arguments ai 
Rome — Orderic tells us that threats, prayers, and money 
were combined — were cfTectivc, and the marriage was or- 
dered dissolved. Excommunication and interdict were neces- 
sary to enforce this decision; but at last, in the spring of 
J \ JJ, Fulk was obliged to yield, and William Clito began his 
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ndcrings once more, followed everywhere by the "longcHAP. 
of hia uncle. VIII 

At Easier time in 1125. probably a few daya before the 
date of the papal bull of irttcrdict which compelled the disso- 
tatton of the marriage of Willum and Sibyl, a papal legate, 
Jobr of Crcma, landed in England. Possibly this departure 
from Henry's practice down to this lime was a part of the 
priec which the papal decision cost. The legate made a com- 
plete visitation ol Enf^laad. had a meetiiiK with the king of 
Scots, and presided aia council of the English Church held in 
SepteniberH where the canons of Anselm were rent'wcd in 
somewhat milder form. On his return to Rome in October, 
he was acxompanicd by the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
Vork, who wctit there about the fitiil unsettled question of the 
obedience of the latter. Not even now was this question set- 
lied on its merits, but William of Corbeil made application, sup- 
ported by the king, to be appointed the standing papal legate 
Id Britain- This request was granted, and formed a prece- 
t which was followed by successive popes and arehhishopSn 

is appointment is usually considered a lowering of the pre> 

n^ons of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and ^T\ infringe- 

cnt of the iiidepciidence of the Etiglish Church, and to a 
Tab)e extent this is true. Under a king as strong as 
I, with an archbishop no stronger than Wilham of 
Corbeili or, indeed, with one not exceptionally strong, the 
papal authority gained very linJe from the arrangement. 
But it was a perpetual opportunity; it was a recognition of 
papal right. Under it the number of appeals to Rome in- 
croftscd ; it marks in a legal way the advance of papal au- 
thority and of a consciousness of unity in the Church since 
the accession of the king, and it must have been so regarded 
at Rcmc, The appointment gave to Canterbury at once 

doubted supremacy over York, but not on the old grounds, 
and that question was passed on to the future still unsettled. 

In the spring cf 1125 also occurred an event which again 
changed the direction of Henry's plana. On May 33, the 
emperor Henry V died, without children by his marriage to 
Matilda. The widowed Empress, as she was henceforth called 
by the English though she had never received the imperial 
erown. obeyed her father's summcns to return to him in 
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Normandy with great reluctance. She had been in Germany 
since her early childhood, and she was now twenty-three 
year* of age. She could have few recoileciions of any other 
home. She loved the Germau people, and was beloved hy 
them. We are told even that some of them desired her to 
rdgii in her husband's siead, and came to ask her return of 
Henry. Bui the death of her husband had rendered her 
succesBicn to the English throne a matter o£ less difficulty, 
and Henry had no mind to sacrifice his own plans ior the 
benefit of a foreign people. In September, 1126, he r& 
turned with \titi1da to England, and in January following, 
at a great council in London, he demanded and obtained ol 
the baronage, lay and spiritual, an oath to accept MatiJda a» 
sovereign if he should die without a male heir. The infer- 
encc is naliiral from the account William oi Malnipsbury 
gives of thb event, that in the argument before the council 
much was made of the fact that Matilda was a descendant of 
the old Saxon, as well aa of the Norman, line. It is evident, 
aUo, that there was hesitation or the part of the barons, and 
Ihat they yielded reluctantly to the king's demand. 

The feudalism of France and England clearly recognized 
the right of women to succeed to baronies, even of the flmt im* 
portance, though with some irregularities of practice and the 
feudal right of marriage which the English kings considered 
so important rested, in the case of female heirs, on this princi- 
pic. The king's son, Robert of Gloucester and his nrphew 
Stephen, now Count of Boulogne, who disputed with one 
another the right to take this oath to Matilda's succession 
next after her uncle, David, king of Scots, had both been 
provided for by Henry in this way. Still, even in these cases, 
a difTerence was likely to be felt between succession to the 
barony itself, and to the title and political authority which 
went with it. and the difference would be greater in the caac 
of the highest of titles, of the throne of such a domimoQ a# 
Henry had brought together. Public law in the Spfiiuah 
peninsula had already, in one case, recognised the right of 
a woman to reign, but there had been as yet no case In 
northern Europe. The dread of such a succession wa* 
natural, in days when feudal turbulence was held in check 
only by the reigning king, and when even this could be 
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accompLishcd only by a king of determined force. The chap, 
nattinxl Iccling in such cases is undoubtedly indicated by the ^^^' 
form of the; hittoriar's statement referred to above, that 
Rabc-Tt of Gloucester declined the suggestion that he should 
be king out of loyalty to "his siller's son/" It was the feel- 
ing that the female heir could pass the tttlc on to her son, 
mhcr than that she could hold it herself. 

WiUiam of Malmesbury states, in hiB account ot these 
events, that he had often heard Bishop Roger of Salisbury 
say that he considered himself icleased from this oath to 
Matilda because it had been taken on condition that she 
should not be married out of the kingdom except with the 
ccmitdcl of the barODs> The writer takes pains at the same 
time to say that he records this fact rather from his sense of 
duty aa a hialiiriaa than because he believes [he statement- 
It has, however, a certain amount of inherent probahility. 
To consult with his vassals on such a question was so fre* 
qilAiltly the practice of the lord, and it was so entirely in line 
with feudaJ usage, that the barons would have had some 
slight ground on which to consider themselves released from 
thb oath, even if such a specilic promise had not been madL^ 
ttor is it likely that Henry would hesitate to make it if he 
thought it desired. It is indeed quite possible that Henry 
had not yet determined upon the plan which he afterwards 
carried our, though it may very likely have been in his mind, 
and that he was led to this by events which were taking place 
It this very time in France. 

Matilda's return to her father, and Henry's evident inten- 
tioD to make her the heir of his dominions, of Normandy as 
well as of England, seem to have moved King Louis to some 
immediate action in opposiUoii. The separation of Ihc duchy 
from the kingdom, so important for the interests of the Cape- 
tlao bouse, could not be hoped for unless this plan was 
defeated. The natural policy of opposition was the support 
of William Cliio. At a great council of his kingdom, mecTing 
at tlic same time with Henry's court in which Mjitilda's heir- 
abip was rccognijicd, the French king bespoke the sympathy 
and support of his barona for " William of Normandy/' The 
response was favourable, and Louis made him a grant of the 
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CHAP, French Veiin, a poont of observation and of easy approach 
^"' to Normandy At the same time, a wife was given William 
iQ the person of Jeanne, half sister of Louis's <tuecQ. tind 
daughter of the Marqi^d of Montfcrrat, A few weeks later 
William advanced with an armed force to Gisors, and made 
formal cJaim to Normandy, 

It was hardly these events, though thcy^ were e(|uiv^lciit to 
2 formal notification of the future policy of the king of 
France, which brought Henry to a decision 05 to his daugh- 
ter's marriage. On March 2. the Count of Flanders, Charles 
the Good, was foully murdered in the Church of Si. Dona- 
tian at Bruges. He was without children or near rela- 
tives, and scver^ claimants for the vacant countship at once 
appeared. Even HcriTy I is said to have presented his claim, 
which he would derive from his mother, but he seems never 
seriously to have prosecuted it. Louis, on the contrary, gave 
his whole suppcirt to the claim of William Clito, and suc> 
cccdcd with little difficulty in getting him recognised by 
most of the barons and towns as count. This waa a n£w and 
most serious danger to Henry's plans, and he began at once 
to stir up troubles for the new count among his vassaU, by 
the support of rival claimants, and in alliance with neighbour- 
ing princes. But the situation demanded measures of direct 
defence, and Henry was led to take the decisive step, so 
eventluJ for ail the future history of England, of marrying 
Matilda a second time. Immediately after Whitsuntide of 
1127, Matilda was sent over to Normandy, attended by 
Robert of Gloucester and Brian Fitz Count, and at Rouen 
wa£ formally betrothed by the archbishop of that city to 
GeoSrey, son ol Fulk of Anjou. The marriage did not 
take place till two years later. 

For this marriage no consent of English or Norman barons 
was asked, and none was granted. Indeed, we arc led to 
suspect that Henry considered it unlikely that he could obtain 
CODsentt and deemed it wiser not to let his plans be known 
until they were so far accomplished as to make opposition 
useless. The natural rivalry and hostility between Nor- 
mandy and Anjou had been so many times passed on from 
father to son that such a marriage as this could sccra to the 
Norman baions nothing but a humiliation, and to the Ange* 
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Hns hardly le££ lh^ a triumph. The opposition, however, chap: 
ip«nt il*<li in miirmurs. The king was too strong. Proba- ^^*' 
IJy ul^o the political advantages were too obvious to warrant 
any attempt to defeat the scheme. Madlda herself is said to 
have been much opposed to Ihc marria^, and this wc can 
easily believe. Geoffrey was more than ten years her jutrior, 
and >llil a mere boy. She had but recently occttpled the 
p(»ttu>ii of highest rank in the world to which a woman cmild 
attain- She was naturally of a proud and haughty spirit. 
Wc Arc told nothing ol the arguments which induced her to 
consent ; but in this case again the political advantage, the 
necessity of the maniage lo the security of her succession, 
must have been the controlling motive, 

That These considerations were valid, that Henry was fully 
justlAcd in taking this step in the circumstances which had 
arUen, is :>pen to no question, if the matter is regarded as one 
of cold policy alone- To leave Malilda's snccesdon to the sole 
protection of the few bajons of England, who were likely to 
be faithful, however powerful they might be, would have been 
madness under the new conditions. With William Ctlto likely 
td be in pos^esfiion of the resources of 9 strong feudal state, 
heartily supported by the king of France, felt by the great 
mass of Norman barons to be the rightful heir, and himself 
of considerable energy of character, the odds would be deci- 
dedly in favour of his succession- The balance could be re- 
stored only by bringing forward in support of Matilda's claim 
a power equal to Williams and certain not to abandon her 
cause^ Henry could feel thai he had accomplished this by 
the marriage with Gcoffrcyn and be had every reason la 
believe that he had converted at the same time one of the 
probable enemies of his policy into its most interested de- 
fender. Could he have foreseen the early death of William, 
he might have had reason to hesitate and to question whether 
some other marriage might not lead to a more sure success. 
That this plan failed in the end i& only a proof of Hcnr^^s 
foresight in providing, against an almost inevitable failure, the 
best defence which ingenuity could devise, 

William Oito's tenure of his conntship was of but little 
more than a year, and a yesr filled with fighting. Boulogne 
^ms a vassal county of Flanders ; but the new count, Stephen, 
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undoubtedly carrying out the directions of his uncle, refused 
him homage, and William endeavoured to compel his obedi- 
ence by force. Insurrections broke out behind him, due in part 
to his own severity of rute; and ihe progtessof oneof hisrivajK 
who was destined to sitcoeed hJtn, Dietrich of Elsa^s, was alarm- 
ing. Louis atCcrapted to come to his help, but was checked 
by a forward move of Henry with a Norman army. The tide 
seemed about to turn in Henry's favour once more, when it 
was suddenly impelled that way by the death of William, 
Wounded in the hand by a spear, in a fight at Alost, he died 
a few days later. His father was still alive in an English 
prison, and was informed in a <lream, we are told, of this ^aal 
blow of fortune. But for Henry this opportune death not 
merely removed from the field the most dangerous rival for 
Matilda^N succession, but It also re-established the English 
inSuence in Flanders. Dietrich of Elsass became count, 
with the consent of Louis, and renewed the bond with Eng- 
land. Not long afterwards by the influence of Henry he 
obtained as wife, Geoffrey of Anjou's sister Sibyl, who had 
been taken from William Clilo. 

Geoffrcy ajid Matilda were married at Le Mans, on June 9, 
1 129, by the Bishop of Avranches, in the presence of a bri]< 
liant assembly of nobles and prelates, and with the appearance 
of great popular rejoicing. After a stay there of three weelcB, 
Henry returned to Normandy, and Matilda, with her husband 
and father-in-law, went to Angers. The jubilation whb which 
the bridal party was there received was no doubt entirely genu* 
ine- Already before this marriage an embassy from the king- 
dom of Jerusalem had sought out Fulk. asking him to come 
to the aid of the Christian state, and offering him the hand 
of the heiress of the kingdom with her crown. This oflfer he 
now accepted, and left the young pair in possession of Anjou, 
But this happy outcome of Henry's policy, which promised to 
settle so many difficulties, was almost at the outset threat- 
ened with disaster against which even he could not provide. 
Matilda was not of gentle disposition. She never made It 
easy for her friends to live with her, and it is altogether 
probable that she took no pains to conceal her scom of this 
marriai^ and hcf contempt for the Angevins, including wry 
likely her youthful husband. At any rale, a Jew days after 
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Henry's return to England, July 7, 1 139. he was followed by 
the news that Geoffrey had repudiated and cast oiE his wife, 
and thai Matilda h^d returned le Rouen with tew attendants. 
Henry did not, however, at once return to Normajidy, and it 
wo^ two fuJl years before Matilda came back to England. 

The dbrigrccmcnt beCwccn Geoffrey and Matilda ran ite 
cctirsc a£ a family quarrel. It might endanger the future 
of Hcnry'a plans, but it caused him no present difficulty. 
His eontincnml position was now, indeed, secure and was 
threatened during the short remainder of his life by none 
of his ciicraic5, though his troubles with his son-in-law were 
not yrt oven The defeat of Robert and the crushing of the 
mo>t powerful nobles had taught the barons a lesson which 
did not need to be repeated, and England was not easily 
aeceftfiible to the foreign (enemies of the king. In Normandy 
the case was different, and despite Henry's constant successes 
and his merciless severity, no victory had been Bnal so long 
as any claimant lived who could be put forward to dispute 
his possession, Now followed some years of peace, in which 
the history of Normandy is as barren as the history of Eng- 
Lind had long been, until the mariiage of Matilda raised up 
a new claimant to disturb the last months of her father's life. 
During Hcnr^'"s last stay in Normandy death had removed 
one who had once filled a large place in history, but who had 
since passed long years in obsrunty. Ranulf Flambard died 
in 1(28, having spent the last part of his life in doing what 
he could to redeem the earlier, by his work on the cathedral 
of Durham, where in worthy style he carried on the work 
of his predecessor, William of St. Calais. Soon after died 
William Giflfarri, the bishop whom Henry had appointed be- 
fore he was himself crowned, and in his plaec the king 
Appointed his nephew, Henry of Blois. brother of Count 
Stephen, who was to play so great a part in the troubles that 
were soon to begin. About the same time we get evidence 
that Henry had not abandoned his practice of taking fines 
from tlie married clergy, and of allowing them to retain their 
wives. 

The year ii^o, which Henry spent in England, is made 
memorable by a valuable and unique record giving us a sight 
of the activities of his reign on a side where we have little 
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CKAf7 olhcr evidcucc. The Pipe Roll of thai year has come down 
*""f to us.' The Pipe Rolls, so called apparently from the »hapc 
in which they were filed for preservation, are the records of 
the accounting of the Exchequer Court with the sheii^s for 
the revenues which they had collected froni their countica, and 
which ihcy ^^erc bound to hand over to the treasury. From 
3 point in the reign of Henry's grandson, these rolls become 
almost continuous, and reveal to us in detail many features 
of the financial system of these later times. This one record 
from the reign of the first Henry is a slender foundation for 
our knowledge of the financial orgaDi2ation of the kiogdom, 
but from it wc know with certainty Chat this orgaiuxation 
had already begun as it was afterward dei'eloped. 

It has already been said that the single organ of the feudal 
state, by which government in all its branches was carried 
on, was the ettria rtgis. We shall find it diflicult to realize 
a fact like this» or to understand how so crude a system of 
government operated in practice, unless we first have clearly 
in mind the fact that the men of that time did not reason 
much about their government. They did not distinguish 
one funclio]! of the state from another, nor had they yet 
begun to think that each function should have its distiact 
machinery in the governmental system. All that came later, 
as the result of experience, or more accurately, of the prc^ 
sure of business. As yet, business and machinery both were 
undeveloped and undifferentiated. Tii a single session of the 
court advice might be given to the king on some question 
of foreign policy and on the making or revising of a bv; 
and a suit between two of the king's vassals might be heard 
and decided : and no one would feel that work of different and 
somewhat inconsistent types had been dotie. One seemed as 
properly the function of the assembly as the other. In the 
corapoBition of the court, and in the practice as to time and 
place of meeting, there was something of the same iudef^mte- 
ness- The court was the king's. It was his personal machine 
for managing the business of his great property, the state- 
As such it met when and where the king pleased, certain 
meetings being annually expected ; and it was composed of 
any persons who stood in immediate relations with the king. 

1 Edilfd b^ Joieph HuDFtr ind publiih^d by lh« Kcutfil &miniMlon In \%y^ 
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and whose presence he saw fit to call for by special or general chap. 
summons, hia vassals and the officers of his household or ^*'' 
fOvcrnmenL If a vassal o£ the king had a complainl against 
another^ and needed the assistance of the king to entorce his 
view of the case, he might look upon his standing in the 
curia rtgis as a right, but in general it was a burden, a 
service, which could be demanded of him because of some 
ctftfttc or office which he held. 

In the reign of the first Henry we can indeed trace the 
bcginningiof differentiation in the machinery of government, 
bat the process was as yet wbolly unconscious. We find in 
this rdgn evidence of a Urge curia rtgis and of a small curia 
ftgis. The difference had probably existed in the two pre 
ceding reigns, but it now becomes more apparent because the 
increasing business of the state makes it more prominent. 
More frequent mecUngs of the curi^ regis were necessary, but 
the barons of the kingdom could not be in constant attend- 
ance at tbc court and occupied with its business. The large 
c<mrt was the assembly of all the barons, meeting on occa- 
[:tlons only, and on special summons. The STuall court was 
peTTDanenily in session, or practically so, and was composed 
of the king's household of&cers and of such barons or hishtips 
as mi^ht be in attendance on the king or present at the time- 
The distinction thus beginning was destined to lead to most 
important results, plainly to be seen in the constitution of 
to-day, but ii was wholly unnoticed at the time. To the 
men of that time there was no distinction, no division. The 
small cuna regis was the same as the larger ; the larger was 
no more than the smaller. Who attended at a ^ivcn date 
was a matter of convenience, or of precedent on the three 
grc^^t annual feasts, or of the desire of the king for a larger 
body of advisers about some difficult ijuestion of polic}' ; but 
the assembly was always the same, with the same powers and 
fuactiona, and doing the same business- Cases were brought 
to the smaller body for trial, and its decision was th:it of the 
turia rtgis. The king asked advice of it, and its answer was 
tliat of the ccjuncil The smaller was not a committee of Ihe 
lari^cr. It did not act by delegated powers- It was the curia 
rtj^ itself. In reality differentiation of old institutions into 
Dcv on«s had bef;un, but the beginning was unperceived. 
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It was by a process similar to thia that the tinaacial busi- 
ness of the state began to be set off from the Icgifllativo and 
judicial, though it was long before it was entirely dissociaied 
from the laiter, an:J only gradually thai the Exchwfuer 
Court was disdngoishcd (rom the curia regt^. The ahcrJITsr 
as the officers who collected the revenues of the king, cacJi 
in hifl own county, were responsible to the cttna ^fgts. 
Probably from early time£ the mechanical labour of examtn* 
ing and recording the accounts had been performed by su)> 
crdinatc oFTicials ; but any question of difEcuUy which aroM!^' 
any disputed point, whether between the sheriff and the 
state or between the sheriff and the taxpayer, must have 
been decided by the court itself, though probably by the 
smaller rather than by the larger body. Certainly it Ik the 
small curia regis which has supervision of the matter when 
wc get our firaC glimpse of tiie working of this machinery. 
Already at this date a procedure had developed for examin- 
ing and checking the sheriff's accounts, which is evidently 
somewhat advanced, but which is interesting to us because 
still &o primitive Twice a year, at Easier and at Mlchaclmis, 
the court met for the purpose, under an organisation peculiar 
to this work, and with some persons especially assigned to it; 
and it was then known as the Exchequer The oame was 
derived from the fact that the method of balancing accounts 
reminded one of the game of chess. Court and sheriff sat 
about a tabic of which the cloth was dK-idcd into sqtiares. 
seven columns being made across the width of the cloth, and 
these divided by lines runmng through the middle alonjc the 
length of the table, thus forming squares. Each perpendic- 
ular column of squares stood for a fixed denomination of 
money, pence, shillings, pounds, scores of pounds, hundreds 
of pounds, etc. The squares on the upper side of the table 
stood tor the sum for which the sheriff was responsible, and 
when this was determined the proper counters were placed 
on their squares to set out the sum in visible form, as on an 
abacus. The squares of the lower side of the table were 
those of the sheriff's credits, and in them counters were 
placed to represent the sum tor which the sheriff could stib- 
mit evidence of payments already made Such payments the 
sheriff was constantly making throughout the year, for lixed 
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cxpcDMs od tlic atatc or on special orders of the king for chap. 
euppUe* for the court, for tranaport, for the keeping of ^"' 
prisoners, for public works, and for various ether pur- 
poses. The differtriit items oi debt and credit were noted 
down by clerks for the pcrmaucnl record. When the ac- 
cxyuDt was over, a simple process of subtracting the coun- 
tertt standing in the credit squares from those in the debit 
8howe<l the account balanced, or the amount due from the 
sheiifT, or the credit standing in his favocr, as the case 
mjicht be. 

At the Easter session of the court the accounts for the 
whole year were not balanced, the payment then made by the 
sheriff being an instalment on account, of about one-half 
the whole sum due for Ihc year. For this he received a tally 
stick as a receipt, Jn which notches of different positions and 
sues Mood for the sum he had paid' A stick exactly corre- 
sponding was kept by the court, split off, indeed, from his, and 
Uie matching of the two at the Michaelmas session, when the 
year'fi account was finally closed, was the sheriflfs proof of 
his former payment. The revenue of which the sheriff gave 
accotint in this way consisted of a variety of items. The 
most important was the jirma £cmifatus^ the farm or annual 
sum which ihc shcntf paid for his county as the farmer of its 
rcv'cnue. This waa made up of the estimated returns from 
two sources, the rents from the king's lands in the county, 
and the share of the fines which went to the king from cases 
tried in the old popular courts of shire and hundred. The 
administration of justice was a valuable source of income in 
feudal days, whether to the king or to the lord who had his own 
court. But llie fines which helped to make up the ferm of 
the county were not the only ones for which the sheriff ac- 
counted. He had also to collect, or at least in a general way 
to be rcaponsiblc for, the fines inflicted in the king's courts as 
held in his county by the king's justices on circuits, and these 
were frequent in Henry's time. If a Danegeld or an aid was 
taken during the ycai, this must also he accounted for, tog;ether 
with such of the peculiarly feudal sources of income, ward- 
ships, marriages, escheats, etc. as were in the sheriff's hands. 
On the roll appear also numerous entries of fees paid by pri- 
vate persons to have their cases tried in the king's courts, or to 
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CHAP, liave Ihe king's processes or officers for the cnXorconcDt of 
V"' their righls. 

AUogether the iteras were almost as numerous ae in a 
modern budgetf but one chief source of present revenue, the 
ciistoTTiB dudes, is conspicuously absent^ and the general aspect 
of the sjsiem U far more that of income from piopcrty than 
in a modem state, even fines and fees having a personal rather 
than a polidcal character. A careful estimate of all the re- 
venue accounted for in this Pipe Roll of T130 show* thai 
Henry's annual income probably fell a little short of ^£50,000 
in the money of that day, which shuuld be equal in purcba^g 
powCTf in money of our time, to a million ami a half or two 
million pounds.' This was a large revenue for the age. 
Henry knew the value ol money tor the ends he wished to 
accomplish, and though he accumulated large store of it, he 
spent it unsparingly when the proper rime came. England 
groaned constantly under the heavy buttlcn of hb taxes, and 
the Pipe Roll shows us that there was ground for these com* 
plaints. The Danegeld, the direct land-tax, had been taken 
for some years before this date, with the regularity of a 
modern tax, and as it was taken at a rate which would rnake 
it in any age a heavy burden^ wc can well believe that it 
was found hard to hear in a time when the returns of agricul- 
ture were more uncertain than now, and when the frcqucnily 
occurring bad seasons were a more serious calamity. Eco- 
nomically, however, England was wdl-to-do. She had en- 
joyed during Henry's rcign a long age of comparative quiet 
For nearly a generation and a half, as the Uvea of men 
then averaged, there had been no war, public nr private* lo 
lay waste any pari of the land. In fact, since early in the 
reign of Henry's father. England had been almost without 
experience of the barbartjus devastation that went with war 
in feudal days. Excessive taxation and licensed oppression 
had seemed at times a serious burden. Bad harvests and th« 
hunger and disease against which the medieval man oculd 
not protect himself had checked the growth of wealth and 
population. Yet on the whole the nation had gained greatly 
in three gcucraticns. 

Especially is this to be seen in the development of the 
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Icrwns, in ihc growth of n rich buigher class couuiaing Chap, 
many foreign elements, Norman, Flemish, and Jewish, and ^^' 
living with many signs of comfort and luxury, as well as in 
Um indications of an active and diversified commercial life- 
Thc progress of (his portion of the nanon, the larger portion 
in numbers but making liltTc show in the annals of barons 
Aod bishops whose more dramatic activities it supported is 
marked in an interesting way by a charter granted by Henry 
to London, in the last years of his reign,' His father had 
put into legal form a grant to the city, but it was not, strictly 
speaking, a city charter, ft was no more than a promise that 
law and property should be undisturbed. Henry^s charter 
goes much beyond this, though it tells us no more of the 
tAlernal government of the city- In r«tum for a rent of 
jC5CX) a year, the king abandoned to the dty all his revenues 
from Middlesex^ and because he would have no longer any 
interest in the collection of these revenues the city might 
choose its own sheriff, and presumably collect them for itsclf> 
The king's pleas were surrendered, the city was to have tts 
own justiciar, and to make this concession a real one, no citi- 
zen need plead in any suit outside the city walls, Danegeld 
and murder fines were also given up, and the local courts of 
the dty were lo have their regular sittings. Behind a grant 
like thb must lie some considerable experience of self govern- 
ment^ a developed and conscious capadty in the citizens to 
organise and handle the machinery of administration. But 
of this there is no hint in the charter, nor do we know much 
o[ the inner government of London till some droe later. Of 
The wealth and power of the dty the charter speaks still more 
plainly, and of this there was to be abundant evidence in the 
period which follows the close of Henry's reign. 

Henry's stay in England at this time was not long. 
Towards the end of the summer he retumed to Normandy, 
though with what he vras occupied there we have little 
knowledge. A disputed election to the papacy had taken 
place, and the pope of the reform party. Innocent 11, had 
come Id France, where that party was strong. The great 
St Tlemard. ihc most influential churchman of his time> had 
declared for him, and through his infiucncc Henry, who met 
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CHAP, Innocent tn Jajiuary, rt^i^ lecognixed him as the rif;htful 
vui pope. In the following summer be relumed to England, 
and liTought back wilh him Matilda, who had now been two 
full years separated from her huiband^ but about this time 
Geoffrey thought better of his conduct, or determined to tiy 
the expenment of Uving with bis wife again, and sent a re- 
quest th^t Matilda be sent baclc to him. What answer should 
be given him was considered to a meeting of the great council 
at Northampton, September 3, almost as if bcr rcUtionahip 
with Geoffrey were a new proposition ; and it was decided 
that she should go. A single chronicler records that (lenry 
took advantage of this coming together of the barons at the 
meeting of the cnurt to demand feally to Matilda^ both from 
those who had formerly sworn it and from those who had 
not^ Such a fact hardly seems consistent with the same 
chronicler's record of the excuse of Roger, Bishop of Sali»- 
bory. for violating his oath; but if ft occurred, as this repe- 
tition of the fealty was after Matilda's marriage with Geoffrey 
and immediately after a decision of the baronage that she 
should retiLm to him, it would make the bishop's argimicnt 
a mere suMerfuge or, at best, an exception applying to him< 
self alone- Matilda immediately went over to Anjou, where 
she was reueiveJ with great honour. 

Few things remain to be recorded of the brief period of 
life left to the king. He had been interested, as his brother 
had been, in the extension of EngliEh influence in Cumber- 
land, and now he erected that county Into a new bishopric of 
Carlisle, in the obetliencc of the Archbishop of York, On 
March 2$, 1133* was bom Matilda's eldest son, the future 
Henry II ; and early in August the king of England crossed 
the channel for the last time, undoubtedly to see his grand- 
son. On June t, of the next year, his second grandson, 
Geoffrey, was bom. A short time before, the long imprison- 
ment of Robert of Normandy closed widi his deaths and the 
future for which lEcnry had so long worked nrust have seemed 
to him secure^ But his troubles were not over. The medie- 
val heir was usually in a hurry to enter into his inheritance, 
and Geoffrey of Anjou, who prohnljly felt his position greatly 
strengthened by the birth cf his son, was no exception to the 

■ W. Malm., Huivriit AWf/Zj, kc. 45^ utd cf. tec ^^t. 
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niic. He dcniantlcd possessions In Normandy. He made 
Jhtlc wara on his own account, Matilda, who accma now to 
have identilied herself with her husband's interests, upheld 
his demands- Some of the Norman barons, who were glad 
0/ a[iy pretext lo escape from Ihe yoke of Heitry, added their 
support, especially William Talv^s. the son of Robert of 
Betl^mc, who might easily believe that he bad a long account 
lo settle with the lung. But Henry was still equal to the 
occasion. A campaign of three months, in 1155, drove 
William Talvas out of the country and brought everything 
again under the king's control, though peace was not yet 
made with his belligerent son-inOaw. Then came the end 
suddenly. On November 2%, Henry, still apparently in full 
health and vigour, planning a hunt for the next day, ate too 
heartily of eels, a favourite dish but always harmftil to him, 
and died a week later, December 1, of the illness which 
resultedp Asked on his death-bed what disposition should be 
mode of the succession, he declared again that all should go 
to Matilda, but made no mention of Geoffrey- 
Henry was born in 1068, and was now past the end of his 
■irty'Scventh yea.r- J lis reign of a little more than thirty-five 
years was a long one, not merely for the middle ages, when 
the average of htjman life was short, but for any period of 
history. He was a man of unusual physical vigour. He 
had been very little troubled with illness. His health and 
strength were still unaffected by the labours of his ltfc» He 
might icasonably have looked forward to seeing his grandson. 
who was now nearing the end of his third year, if not of an 
age to rule, at least of an age to be accepted as king with a 
strong regency under the leadership of Robert of Gloucester, 
A few years more of life for King Henry might have saved 
England from a generation that laboured to undo his work- 

With the death of Henry I a great reign in English history 
eJoA«d Considered as a single period, it docs not form an 
epoch by itself. It is rather an introductory age, an age of 
bcginnuigs, which, interrupted by a generation of anarchy, 
were taken up and completed by others. We arc tempted to 
suspect that these others receive more credit for the com- 
pleted fesult than tfaey really deser\'e, because wc know their 
work so well and Henry^s so imperfectly. Certainly, we may 
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dnt the ^cdal CTcatMis for wfakk «e k>«c dnlBCMlvd Ac 
re%n of Hcmy's gnndian, reach fuithci back m. ^amt tin 
vc had nqvpoacd. To this «c maj- add Ac fact lOnX, wher- 
ever wc can fcJknr m detail the actioa of Ac kia^ «c iad k 
the actkn <rf a man of pcAical gcmna. Did 
mticb of Henry'f activity in govenuBent 
aa we do of the carrying oat of bb forc^ V^^^ ^ ■* bor 
than probable that we cbould find in it the dear ■■!>! of 
creative atateamansbip. Not the Icut importaaft of Hoot's 
adnevemeot* of which we are sttre was die pence whkh he 
secured and maintained for Enghod with a stronc and vn- 
^nring band- More than thirty years of ondntmhcd quiet 
was a long period for any land in the middle agc^ and divmg 
that time the vital process of nnion^ the growing tugelhu 
in blood and Uw» and feeling of the two great 
occupied the land, was going rapidly forward. 
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Earls and barons, whom the rumour of his illness had chap. 
drawn together surrounded the death-bed of Henry I and "^ 
awaited the result Among them was his natural son Robert 
of Gloucester; but bis legal heiress, the danghtt^r for whom 
he h£d done so much and risked »o much, was not there. 
The recent attempt of her husband, Geoffrey of Anjoii, to 
gain by lorce the footing in Normandy which Henry had 
d«aied him, bad drawn her away from her father, and she 
was Mil! in Anjon, It was afterward declared that Henry 
on hi^ dcath-bcd disinlicntcd her and made Stephen of Bou- 
logne heir in her place; but this is not probable, and it is 
met by the statement which we may believe was derived 
directly from Robert of Gloucester, that the dying king de- 
clared his will to be still in her favour However [his may 
be, no step* were taken by any one in Normandy to put 
UatDda in possession of the duchy, or formally to recognise 
her right of auccesaion. Why her brother Robert did nothing 
utd allowed the opportunity to slip, we cannot say. Possibly 
he did rot anticipate a hostile attempt At Rouen, whither 
Henry's body was first taken, the barons adopted measures 
to preserve order and to guard the fiontiera, which show that 
they took counsel on the situation; but nothing was done 
about the succession. 

In the meantime, anotlier person, as deeply interested in 
the result, did not wail for events to shape themselves. 
Stephen of Boulogne had been a favourite nephew of Henry I 
and a favouiitc at hb uncle's court, and he had been 
richly provided for. The county of Mortain. usually held 
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CHAP, by some member of the diical house, had been given him; 
'^ he had shared in the confiscated lands of the house of 
BcUimc; aaid he had been married to the hcircas of ibt 
practically independent county of Boulogne, which carried 
with it a rich inheritance in England. Henry might very 
well believe that gratitude would secure from Stephen u 
faithful a support of his daughter's cause as he expected 
from her brother Ruhcrt But in this he was mUtaken. 
Stephen acted so pr^imptly on the news of his uncle's death 
that he must already have decided what his action would ba 
When be heard that his uncle had died, Stephen crossed 
at once to England, Dover and Canterbury were held by 
garrisons of Earl Robert's and refused him admiltancr, hut 
he pushed on by them to London. There he was received 
with welcome by the citizens, London was in a situation 
to hail the coming of any one who promised to re-estahlish 
order and security, and this was clearly the motive on which 
the Londoners act^d in all that followed. A reign of difr 
order had begun as soon as it was known that the king was 
dead, as frequently happened in the medieval state, tor the 
power that enforced the law, or perhaps that gave validity 
even to the law and to the commissions of those who executed 
ii, was suspended while the throne was vacant. A great' 
commercial city, such aa London had grown to be during 
the long reign of Henry, would suffer in all its interests from 
such a state of things. Indeed, it appears that a body of 
plunderers, under one who had been a servanc of the hue 
king's, had established thenisc;lves not far frum the dty, and 
were by their operations manufacturing pressing argumci^li 
in favour of the immediate re^stablishment of order. It U 
not necessary to seek for any further explanation of the wel- 
come which London extended to Stephen^ Immediately on 
his arrival a council was held in the city, probably the gov* 
erning body of the city, the municipal council if we may so 
call it, which determined what should be done. Ncgotlabons 
were not difficult between parties thus situated, and an agree- 
ment was speedily reached. The city bound itseli to recog-l/ 
nize Stephen as king, and he promised to put down disorder I 
and maintain security. Plainly from the account we have of 'I 
thia arrangement, it was a bargain, a kind of business corw 
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tract; iind Stephen proceeded at once to ahow thai lie In- 
tended to kc«p hb side of it by dispersing the robber band 

■which was annoying the city and hanging it* captain. 
It is unnecessary to take seriously tht; claini ol a special 
right to fill the throne when it was vacant, which the citizens 
of London advanced for themselves according to a contcmpo* 
lury historian of these events,' This is surely less a claim 
of the citizers than one invented tor them by a partisan who 
wishes to make Stephen's position appear as strong as pos- 
S0>lc; and no one at the time paid aity attention to it- 
HAVing secured the support of London, after what can 
have been only a tew days' sny> Stephen went immedi- 
ately to Winchester. Before he could really believe himself 
king, he had to secure the royal treasures and more sup- 
]>oft than he had yet gained. Stephen's own brother 
Henry, who owed his promotion in the Chuich, as Stephen 
did his in the State, to his uncle, was at this time Bishop 
of Winche&tev ; and it was due To him, as a contempo- 
rvy declares, that the plan of Stephen succeeded, and the 
real decision \^i the question was made, not at London, but 
at Winchester,^ Henry went out with the citizens of Win- 
chester to meet his brother on his approach, and he was wel- 
comed as he had been at London, Present there or coming 
in *oon after, were the Archbishop William of Canterbury, 
Roger, Bishop of Salisbury^ (lie head of King Henry's admiO' 
istrative system, and seemingly a few, but not many, barons^ 
On the question of making Stephen king, the good, though 
not strong, Archbishop of Canterbury, was greatly troubled 
by the oath which had been sworn in the interest of Matilda, 
"There arc not enough of ns here/' his words seem to mean, 
'*to decide upon so important a step as recognuing this man 
aa king, when we arc bound by oath to recognize another."^ 
^B Though our evidence is derived from clerical writers, who 
^^ might exaggerate the importance of the point, ir seems 
clear from a number of reasons th^t this oath to Matilda was 
really the greatest difficulty in Stephen's way. That it 
troubled the conscience of the lay world very much does 
not appear, nor that it was regarded either in Normandy or 
England as settling the succession. If the NormaTi barons 
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CHAP, had been bound by this oath as; well as the English, as is 
'^ altogether probable, they certainly acted as if they conaidcred 
the fietd clear for other candidales. But it is evident that 
the oath was the first and greatest difficulty to be overcome 
in securing for Stephen the support of the Church, and this 
was iodispensable to his success. The active condemnatioa 
of the breaking of this oath survived for a long time in the 
Church, ard with characteristic medieval logic the fate of 
those few who violated their oaths ai^d met some evil ead 
was pointed to as a direct vengeance of God, while that of the 
fortunate; majority of the faithless is passed over in silence, 
including the chief traitor Hugh Bigod, who, as Robert of 
Gloucester afterwards declared, had twice sworn falsely, and 
made of perjur>' an elegant accomplishment^ 

If the scruples of the archbishop were to be overcome, it 
could not be done by increasing the number of those who 
were present to agree to the accession of Stephea. No 
material increase of the party of his adherents could be 
expected before the ceremony of coronation had made him 
actual king. It seems extremely probable that it was at thb 
crisis of affairs, that the scheme was 'nvcntcd to meet the 
hesitation o( the archbishop; and it was the only way in 
which it could have been overcome at the moment Certain 
men stepped forward and declared that at the last Henry 
repented of having forced his barons to takt^ this oath, and 
that he released them from it. It is hardly possible to avoid 
the accumulated force of the evidence which points to Hugh 
Bigod as the peculiarly guilty person, or to doubt it was 
here that he commiltcd the peqiiry of which so many ac- 
cused him. He is said to have sworn that Henry cut off 
Matilda from the succession and appointed Stephen bis 
heir; but he probably swore to no more than is stated above.' 
That Matilda was excluded would be an atmoat necessary- in- 
ference from it, and that Stephen was appointed heir in her 
place natural embroidery upon it. Nor can there be any 
reasonable doubt, I think, that his oath was dehberatcly 
false. Who should be made to bear the guilt of this schcmCi 
if such it was, cannot be said. It is hardly likely that 
Henry of Winchester had any share in it Whether true 
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or false, the statement removed the scruples of the archbishop chae 
and aecurcd his conaent to Stephen's accession. ^ 

With this declaration of Hugh Bjgod's, however, was 
coupled another matter more of the nature ol a positive 
inducement to the Church. Biihop Henry seems to have 
ar^uc<l with much skill, and very likdy to have believed hinj- 
sdi, that if they should agree to make his brother king, he 
would restore to the Church that Freedom from the control 
of the State for which it had been contending since the be- 
gianing of the reign of Henry I, and which was now repre- 
sented as havmg been the practice in the time of their 
grandfather. Wjiliam the Conqueror. Stephen ag^rced at 
once to the demand. He was obliged to pay whatever price 
was Mt upon the crown by those who had the disposal of 
it; bm of all the promises which he made to secure it. this is 
the one which he came the nearest to keeping. He swore 
to "restore liberty to the Church and to prcacrvc it." and his 
brother pledged himself that the oath would be kept. Besides 
the adliesion of the Church, Stephen secured at Winchester 
the royal treasure which had been accumulated by hifi uncle 
and which was not smalT, and the ubtrdience of the head nf 
the adimnislrative system, l^oger of Salisbury, who seems to 
have made no serious difficulty, but who excused his violation 
of his oath to Matilda by another pretext, as has already 
been menlioned, than the one furnished by Hugh Bigod. 

With the new adherents whom he had gained, Stephen at 
once relumed from Winchester to London for his formal 
coronation. This took place at Westminster, probably on 
December zz^ certainly within a very few days of that date. 
Hie supporters were stili a very small party in the state. 
Very few of the lay barons had as yet declared for him. 
Hi* chief dependence must have been upon the two cities 
of London and Winchester, and upon the three bishops who 
had come to his coronation with him, and who certainly 
held positions of influence and power in Church and Slate 
far beyond that of the ordinary bishop. At his coronation. 
Stephen renewed his oath to respect the liberty of the 
Church, and he issued a brief charter to the naticn at lar§:c 
which is drawn up in very general terms, eonlirminR the lib- f 
ertici and good laws of Henry, king of the English, and the 
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good laws and good customs of King Edward, but this can 
hardly be rcg;ardcd aa an3^hiDg more than a proclamation 
that he intencled to make no changes, a general confirmation 
of existing rights at the begiimitig of a new reign. The 
Christinas festivaJ Stephen is said lo have celebrated at 
London with great display. His party had not yet materi- 
ally grown in strength, but he was now a consecrated king, 
and this fait af€ompH, as it has been called, was undoubtedly 
a decided argument with many in the next few weeks. 

Throughout the three weeks that had elapsed since he 
had learned of his uncle's death* Stephen had acted with 
great energy, rapidity, and courage. Nor is there anything 
in the course of his r^gn to show that he was at any thn^ 
lacking in thc*se qualities. The period of English history 
upon which we enter with the coronation of Stephen is not 
merely a dreary period, with no triumphs abroad to be re- 
corded, nor progress at home, with much loss o£ wh^t had 
already been gained, temporary, indeed, but threatening to 
be permanent- It is also one of active feudal snifc and 
anarchy, lasting almost a gencrdtion, of the loiiscning of the 
bonds of govcmincnl, and of suffering by the ma» of 
the nation, the like of which never recurs in the whole 
of that history. But tliis misery fell upon the country in 
Stephen's time, not because he failed to understand the duty 
of a king, nor bcLauac he lacked the energy or courage 
which a king must have. The great defect of Stephen's 
character for the time in which he lived was that he yielded 
too easily to persuasion. Gifted with the popular qualities 
which win personal favour among men, he had also the weak- 
ness which so often goes with them ; he could not long re- 
sist the pressure of those about him. He could not impress 
men with the fact ibat he must be obeyed. His life after 
his coronation was a laborious one, and ho did not spare him- 
self in his efforts to keep order and to put down rebellion; 
but the situation passed irrecoverably beyond his control x% 
soon as men realized that his will was not iuflcxible* and that 
swift and certain punishment of disobedience need not be 
feared. Stephen was at this time towards forty years old* 
an age which promised mature judgment and vigorous rule. 
His wife, who bore the name of Matilda, so common \\x the 
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NOTman houAC, was a woman of unusual spirit jLnd energy, CHAP, 
and devotedly attached to him. She stood through her '^ 
mother, daughter of Malcolm atid Margarel of Scotland, in 
the sairie reiaiionship to the empress Matilda ihat her lius- 
b&nd did, and her dcsceiidanU vrould therefore be equally 
iKar akin to the old Saxon dynasty as those of the Empress^ 
I! Stephen had seized the earliest opportunity, hia cousin 
Matilda bad bee» scarcely less prompt, but she had acted 
with less decision and with less discernment of the strategic 
importauce of England. As soon as she learned of her 
fathcr'i death, she entered Normandy from the south, near 
Domfront, and was admitted to that town and to Argcntan 
and Exroes without opposition by the viscount of that region, 
whtJ was one of King Henry's ''new men" in Normandy, 
and wtio recognized her claims at once. Fn a few days she 
wa* followed by her husband, Geoffrey, who entered the 
duchy a little farther to the east, in alliance with William 
Talvas, vho opened to him S6es and other fortified places 
of hU fief^ So far all seemed going well, though as compared 
with the rapidity of Stephen's progress during those same 
days, such successes would count but little. Then, for some 
unaccountable reason, Geoffrey allowed his troops to plunder 
the Normans and to ravage cruelly the lands which had 
received him as a friend- The inborn fierceness of the 
Normans burst out at such treatment, and the Angevins 
were swept out of the cotmtry with as great cruelties as they 
had themselves exercised. Whctlicr this incident had any 
infiueTice on the action of the Norman barons it is not pos- 
sible to say, but it must have been about the same time 
that they mel at Neubourg ro decide the question of the suc- 
cession. Wc have no account of what they did or of what 
motives influenced their first decision. Theobald, Count of 
Blois and of Champagne, Stephen's elder brother, was present 
apparently to urge his own claim, and him they decided, or 
were on the point of deciding, to recognise as duke. At this 
moment a mcs&cngcr from Stephen arrived and annoiinced 
that all the English had accepted Stephen and agreed that 
be ihould be king. This news at once settled the question 
for the Norman barons. The reason which we have seen > 
acting so strongly on earlier occasions — the fear of the con- 
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CHAR eeqiiences if they should try to hold their lands o( iwo differ- 
^^ eiit suzerains — was once more the coinrolling motive, and 
thc^y dcIcriTiined lu accept Stcphcii^ Tlici>bald acqutc&ccd in 
this decision, though unwillingly, anti retired to hi* own 
dominions, to show but little interest in the long strife wtuch 
these events began. 

In England the effect of Stephen's eoronation soon made 
itself felt, Iraniediatt?ly after the Christmas festivities in I^in- 
don he went with his court to Reading, whither the body of 
King i-(cnry had now been brought from Normandy. There 
it was interred with becoming pomp, in the presence of the 
new king, in the abbey which Henry had founded and richly 
endowed. There Stephen issned a charter which is of 
e&i^ecial historical value. It records a grant to Miles of 
Gloucester, and is signed among others by Payne Fiu-John. 
Both these were amon^ Henry's "new men." Miles of 
Gloucester especially had received large gifts from the late 
Icing, and had held important office under him, Snch men 
would naturally support Matilda. They might be expected 
certainly to hesiuitc until her cause was hopeless. Their 
presence with Stephen, accepting htm as Idng so soon sifter 
his coronation, is evidence of great value as to the drift of 
opinion in Engkiid about the chance of his success. The 
charter is evidence also of one of the dilTicultieG in Stephen'^ 
way, and of the necessity he was under of buying supporti 
which we have seen already and which played so groat a 
part in the later events of his reign. The charter confirms 
Miles in the possession of all (be grants which had been 
made him in the late reign, and binds the king not to bring 
suit against him for anything which he held at the death of 
^ Henry. The question whether a new king, especially one 
who was not the direct hoir of his predecessor, would respect 
his grants was a question of great importance lo men In the 
position of Miles of Gloucester 

At Reading, or perhaps at Oxford, where Stephen may 
have gone from the burial of Henry, news came to him that 
David, king of Scotland, had crossed the border and wv 
laking possession of the north of England, from Carlisle to 
Newcastle. David professed to be acting to behalf or bis 
niece, Matilda, and cut of respect to the oath he had sworn 
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to support her cause, and he was holdinf; ihc plund^iing 
haibits of hia army well In check- We are told ihat it 
was with a gre-it aiiuy that Stcpht^ii iiij-ulicd ugainsi him. 
Hc had certainly force CEiough to mdcc it seem wise to 
David, who was on his ^^y to Durham, to fall back and 
negotiate. Terms were quickly arranged. David would not 
conform to the usual rule and become Stephen's man ; and 
Stephen, alill yielding mintu mattcris to secure the greater^ 
did not in&tat But David's son l^Iunry did homage to 
Stephen, and received the earldom oi Huntingdon, with a 
vague promise that he might be given at some later time the 
other part of the possessions of his grandfather, Waltheof, 
ihc earldom of Norlhumberland> and with the more r^iib* 
sxantial present grant of Carlisle and Doncaster. The other 
places which David had occupied were givxn up. 

From the north Stephen returned to London to hold his 
Easter court. He w:is now, he might well believe, king 
without question, and he Inieitckd to have the Easier assem- 
bly make this plain. Special writs of summons were sent 
throughout England to all the mngnatcsof Church and State; 
and & large and brilliant court came together in response* 
Charters iBSUcd at thii^ date, when taken together, give us the 
laraea of three archbishops — one, the Archbishop of Rouen 
^Knd thirteen bishops, four being Norman, and thirty -n be 
barona and officers of the court who were present including 
King David's son Henry, who had come with Stephen from 
the north. At this assembly Stephen's queeu, Matilda, was 
crowned, and so brilliant was the display and an lavish the 
cxpendilun: that England was stmck with the contrast to 
the last rci£:u, whose economies had in part at least accu- 
mulated the trcaauie which Stephen mif^ht now scatter with 
a free hand to secure his position. The difliculties of his task 
are illustrated by an incident which occurred at this court. 
Mindful of the necessity of conciliating SLiotland^ he gave to 
young Henry, at the Raster feast, the scat of honour at his 
rifcht hand; whereupon, the Archbishop of Canterbury, of 
fended because his claims of precedence had been set aside, 
left the court; and Ralph, Rarl of Chesier, angered because 
Carlisle, to which he asserted claims of hereditary right, 
hoid been made over to Henry, cried out upon the young 
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CHAP, man, and with olher barons insulted him so grievously thlt 
'^ his father David was very aagFj' in his turn. 

Immediately after the E^tcr festivities, the eourt as a body 
removed to Oxford. Just after East&r Robert of Gloucester, 
the Empress's brother, had landed in England- Stephen had 
been importuning him for some time tt> give up h\& sister's 
cause and acknowledge him as king. So far as wc know, 
Robert had done nothing up to this time to stem the current 
of events, and these events were probably a stronger argu- 
ment with him than Stephen's indvic:ements. All England 
and practically all Normandy had accepted Stephen. The 
king of Scotland had abandoned the opposition. Geoffrey 
and Matilda had accomplished nothing, and seemed to be 
planning nothingn The onl/ course that lay plainly open 
was TO make the best terms possible with the successful 
usurper, and to await the further course of events. William 
of Malmcsbury, who looked upon Earl Robert as his patroa 
and who wrote almost as his pancgjrist, thinking, perhaps, 
dissimulation a smaller fault than disregard of his oath, ao^ 
counted for his submission to Stephen by his desire to gtin 
an opportunity to persuade the English barons to saner coun- 
sels. This statement can hardly be taken as evidence of 
Robert's intention, but at any rate he now joined the court 
% at Oxford and made his bargain with Stephen* He did him 
, homage, and promised to be his man 30 long as the king 
should maintain hira m his position and keep faith with him. 

At this Oxford meeting another bargain, even more im- 
portant to StcphcD than his bargain with the Earl of Glouces- 
ter, was put into a form which may be not improperly called a 
definitive treaty. This was the bargain with th^ Church, to 
the terms of which Stephen had twice before consented, 
• The document in which this treaty was embodied \% com- 
monly known as Stephen's second charter; and, witnessed 
I by nearly ail those who witnessed the London charters already 
^ referred to^ and by the Earl cf Gloucester in addition, it bad 
the force of a royal grant confirmed by the curia regis. Noih* 

Ling could prove lo us more clearly than this charter how 
conscious Stephen was oE the desperate character of the UU' 
dcrtaking on which he had ventured, and of the vital necessity 
of the support of ihe Church. The grant is of the most sweep- 
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log sort. AH that the Church had demandi^d in the cctiflicL 
between Anaclm and Henry I is freely yielded* and morc^ AH 
simony shall cease, vacancies shall be canonically filled; the 
^- possessions of the Church shall be administered by its own 
^■men during a vacancy, — that is» the feudal rights which had 
^ftbeen cscrdsed by the last two kings arc givcu up ; jurisdiction 
^Bover atl ecclesiastical persons and property is abandoned to the 
H Church ; ecclesiastics shall have full power ta dispose of their 
personal property by will ; all unjust exactions* by whomso- 
ever brought in, ^including among these, no doubt, as Henry 
of Huntingdon expressly says, the Danegeld, which the Church 
had Insisted ought not to be paid by its domain land^. — arc 
to be given up. "These all 1 concede and confirm.'* the 
charter cloecs, " saving my royal and due dignity,'* Dignity 
ki the modem sense might be left the king, but not much 
real power over the Church if this charter was to determine 
future law and custom. The English Church would have 

• reached at a stroke a nearer realization of the full programme 
of the Hildebrandlne reform than all the struggles of nearly 
a ccnmry had yet secured in any other land, if the king kept 
his promises. As a matter of fact, he did not do so entirely, 
though the Church made more permanent gain from the weak- 
nc5A of this reign than any other of the contending and rival 

I parties. 
One phrase at the beginning of this charter strikes us with 
turprise- In declaring how he had become king, Stephen 
adds to choice by clergy and people, and consecration by the 
archbishop, the confirmatian of the pope. Since when had 
England recognised the right of the pope to confirm its 
sovereigns or to decide cases of disputed succession? Or is 
the papacy securing:; here, from the necessities of Stephen, a 
Iter concession than any other in the charier, a practical 
Ignition of the claim which once Gregory VH had made 
of the Conqueror only to have it firmly rejected, and which 
the Church had not succeeded in cstabliahing Jn any European 
bnd } Id reality England had recognized no claim of papal 
Him^erlordshtp, nor was any such claim in the future based 
^^ Upon ihis confirmation. The reference to the pope had been 
pmctically forced upou Stephen, whether he would have 
taken the step himself or not, and the circumstances mode it 
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CHAP, of the highest importance to him to proclaim publicly ihc 
■* papal sanction of his accession. Probably immediately oa 

hearing the news of Stephen's ijsuq>aUon, MatilJa had 
despatched to Pope Innocent !I, — then resiciing ai PUa be^ 
caHse Rome was in possession of his rival, Aniicklus II, — an 
embassy headed by the Bishop of Angers, to appeal to the 
pope against the wkkcd deeds of Stephen, in that he had 
defrauded her of her rights and broken his oath, as William 
of Normandy bad once appealed lo the pope against the 
similar acts of Harold,' At Pisa this embassy was oppoMsd 
by another of Stephen's, whose spokesman was the arch- 
deacon of S^ea. It must have started at about the saroe 
time as Matilda's, and it brought to the pope the official 
accoimt of the bishops who had taken part in the coronation 
of Stephen, 

la the presence of Innocent something like a forma) trial 
occurred. The case was argued by the champions of the 
two sides, on (questions which it belonged to the Church to 
decide, or which at least the Church ciaimcd the right to 
decide, the u&urpalion of an inheritance, and the vioiatiou of 
ao oath. Against Matilda's claim were advanced the argu- 
ments which had already been used with effect in England. 
that the oath had been extorted from the barons by force, 
and that on his death-bed Henry had released them from it; 
but more than this, Stephen^s advocates suddenly sprang OQ 
their opponents a new and most discouccrtiug argument, ooc 
which would have had great weight in any Church court, and 
which attacked both their claims at once. Matilda could not 
be the rightful heir, and so the oath itself could not be bbid- 
ing, because she w^is of illegitimate birlh, being th;: daughter 
of a nucu One account of this debate represents Matilda's 
side aa nonplussed by this argument and unable to answer iE. 
And they might well be, for during the long generation since 
Henry's marriage, no question of its validity had ever been 
publicly raised. The sudden advancing of the doubt at this 
time shows, however, that it had lm|:crcd on in the minds of 
some in the Church, It is not likeEy that the point would 
have been in the end dangerous to Matilda's cause, for it 

' Kounil, GiojTty dV Mamif^iHt, 250-261 ; and BAbmn, Kirtkt mmJ J^uaf, 
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would not bavc been possible to produce evidence sufficient 
ti> warrant tho Church in rcversmg the decision which Arch- 
baiihop Arselm had carefully made at the time. But the 
pii[>c did not allow the case to conn; lo a decision. He broke 
o£T the debate, and announced that he would not decide the 
question nor permit it to be taken up again- His caution 
was no doubt due to the difficult position in which innocent 
was then placed, with ^ rival in possession of the capital 
of Christendom, the issue uncertain, and the support of all 
parties ncccESiiTy to his cause. Privately, bat not as an 
ofBdftl decision, he wrote to Stephen recognizing him as king 
of England. The letter reveals a reason in Stephen's favour 
which probably availed more with the pope than ail the 
ailments of the English embassy^ the pressure of the king 
of France. The separation lA Anjou at least, if not of 
Normandy also» from England, was impoitant to tlic plans of 
Franoc. and the support of the king was essential to the pope. 

To Stephen the reasons for the pope's letter were less 
important than the fact that such decision as there was was 
in his favour. He could not do otherwise than make this 
public. The letter probably arrived in England just before, 
or at the time of. the Haster council in London. To the 
Church of England, in regard to the troublesome matter of 
the oath, it would be decisive- There couW be no reason 
why Stephen should not be accepted as king if the pojie, 
with full urdersl!andi[ig of the facts, had accepted him. Aud 
so the Church was ready to enter into that formal treaty with 
the king which ts embodied in Stephen's second charter, 
which is a virtual though conditional recognition of him, 
and which naiurally, as an essential consideration, recites 
the papal recognition and calls it not unnaturally a con- 
firmation, though this word may be nothing mote than the 
mere repetition of an ecclesiastical formula set down by a 
clerical hand, without especial significance^ 

Stephen might now believe himself firmly fixed in the poa- 
sessii>n of power. His bold stroke for \hc crrjwn had proved 
as succc^ful as Henry Ta, and everything seemed to promiac 
as secure and prosperous a reign. Tho all-intluential Church 
had declared for him, and its mo£t influential leader was his 
brother Henry of Winchester, who had staked hia own hon- 
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CHAP, our in hia aupport, The barons of the kingdom had accepted 
'^ him, and had attended his Easter court in unusual numbers 
SIS compared with anything wc know of the immediately pre- 
ceding reigns. Those who shoLild have been the leaders of 
his rival's cause had all submitted, — her brother. Robert of 
Gloucester, Brian Fitz Count, Miles of Gloucester, Payne Fttz 
John» the Bishop of Salisbury, and hie gr^at mmifterul 
family. The powerful house of Beaumont, the carls of War- 
wick and of Lekcster, who held almost a kingdom in middle 
England, promised to be as faithful to the cew soveicign 
as it had been to earlier ones. Even Matilda hc/sclf and her 
husband Geo0rey seemed to have abandoned e^ort, having 
met with no better success in iheir appeal to the pope than 
in their attack on Normandy- For more than two year* 
nothing occurs which shakes the security of Stephen's power 
or which seriously threatens it with the coming of any 
disaster. 

And yet Stephen, like Henry I, had put himself into n 
position which only the highest gifts of statesmanship and 
character could maintain* and in these he was fatally lacking. 
The clement of weakness, which is more apparent in his case, 
though perhaps not more real, than in Henry's, that he was 
a king by " contract," as the result of various bargains, and 
' that he might be renounced by the other parties to these 
bargains if he violated their terms, was only one element in 
a general situation which could be dominated by a strong will 
and by that alone. These bargains served as excuses for 
rebellion, — unusually good, to be sure, from a legal point of 
view, — but excuses are always easy ro find, or are often 
thought unnecessary, for resistance to a king whom one may 
defy with impunity. The king's uncle had plainly marked 
out a policy which a ruler in his situation should follow at 
the beginning of his reign — to destroy the power of the 
most dangerous barons, one by one, and to raise up on their 
ruins a body of less powerful new men devoted to himself; 
but this policy Stephen had not the insight nor the strength 
of purpose to follow. His defect was not the lack of courage. 
He was conscious of his duty and unsparing of himself, but 
he lacked the clear sight and the fiiced purpose, the inflevible 
determination which the posiiiun in which he had [iWed 
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himncir demanded. To understand the rcaJ reason {or ihe CHAP, 
period of anarchy which foIJows, to know why Stephen, with ^^ 
•4 fair a stait, tailed to rule as Ht^nry [ had done, otic must 
au clearly as possible how, in the months when hb power 
seemed in no danger of falling, he Lird<?rmint?d it himself 
through his lack of quick perception and his mistcadiiiess uf 
vill. 

it would not be protita^ble to discuss here the question 
vhether or not Stephen was a usurper. Such a discussion is 
an attempt to measure the acts of that time by a standard 
not then in u^c As we now judge of such things he was 
a usurper ; in the forum of morals he must be declared a 
usurper, but no one at the time accused him of any wrong- 
doing beyond the breaking of his oath.* Of no king before 
or sifter Is so much i^ald, in chronicles and formal documents, 
of "election " as is said of Stephen ; but of anything which 
may be called a formal or constitutional election there is no 
Irtoc. The facts recorded indeed illustrate more clearly 
than in any other case the process by which» in such circum- 
Btances, a king came lo the throne, ft was clearly a process 
of securing the adhesion and consent, one alter another^ of 
influential men or gfniiips of mcn< In this case tt was plainly 
bargaining. In every case there was probably something of 
thai — as much as might be necessarj' to secure the weight 
of support that wotild turn the scale. 

Within a few days of this brilliant assembly at the Easter 
festival, the scrica of events began which was to lest Stephen's 
character and to reveal its weakness to those who were 
eager in every reign of feudal times to profit by such a 
revelation. A rumour was in some way started that the king 
wrts dead, Instanily Hugh Bigod, who had been present at 
tlie Oxford meeting, and who had shown his own character 
by his willingness to take on his soul the guilt of perjury in 
Stephen's cause, seized Norwich castle. The incident shows 
what was likely always to happen on the death of the king, 
—the setiiure of royal domains or of the possessions of 
weaker neighbours, by barons who hoped to gain something 
when the time of settlement came, Hugh Bigod had large 

1 Pmnun, ^trmmn Cntfitrtt, VoL V. ApjK UU-, i« right in nlliag tttantion 
1» tha bd baE vKttig in ifac uh lie laaktt of iL 
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CKAP. possessions in Eadt Aoglia, and was ambitious of a greater 
^^ pORition Btill, He became, indeed, in the end, earl, hut with- 
nut the possession of Norwich. Now he was not diiipo&rd to 
yield his ptcy, cvci^ if the king were still alive; he did oto 
only when Stephen came against him in person, and then 
very unwillingly. That he received any punishment ior hi^ 
revolt we are not told. 

Immediately after this Stephen was called to the opy>oslte 
side of Uie kingdom by news of the lucal Ocprcdatiuna of 
Robert of Hampton* a minor baron of Devonshire. Hia 
castle was speedily captured, and he was sent into exile. But 
greater difficulties were at hand in that region. A baxon 
of higher rank, Baldwin of Redvers, whose father before hliD, 
and himself in succession, had been faithful adbcrenla of 
Henry 1 from the adventurous and landless days of that 
prince, aeiied the castle of Exeter and attempted to excite a 
revolt, presumably in the interests oi Matilda, The inhabit- 
ants of Hxcter refused tu join him. and sent at once to 
Stephen for aid. which was hurriedly despatched and arrived 
just in time to prevent the sacking of the town by the angry 
rcbcJ. Here was a more important matter than cither of the 
other two with which the king had had to deal, and he sat 
down to the determined sitgc of the caatle. Il was strongly 
situated on a mass of rock, and resisted the king's earlier 
attacks until, after three monthsn the garrison was brought to 
the point of yielding by want of water. At first Stephen, by 
the advice of his brocher Henry, insisted upon unconditional 
surrender, even though Baldwin's wifo eame to him in person 
and in great distress to move hia pity. But now. as in Henry 
' V^ attack on Robert of Bellcme at the beginning of his rctgn, 
, another influence made itself felt. The barons ir. Stephen's 
camp began to put pressure on the king to induce him to grant 
favourable terms. We know too little of the actual drcuin* 
stances to be able to say to what extent Stephen was really 
forced to yield. In the more famous incident at Bridgcnorlh 
Henry had the support of the Enghsh common soldiers in his 
army. Here nothing is said of them, or of any support to the 
king. Butwith orwithout support, he yielded. The garrison 
of the castle were iiUowcd to go free with all their perMinal 
property- Whether this was a concession which in the ctr- 
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cumstmrca Stephen could not wcU refuse, or an instance of chap. 
his caiy yiclUiiJg to pressure, of which there are many later, ^^ 
the effect ivaa the same. Contemporary opiniott declared it 
to be bad policy, and dated from it more general resistance 
to the king. It certainly seems clear from these cases, cs- 
p«e!aUy from the last, that Stephen had virtually giver notice 
at the beginning of hi^ rt^ign that rebdlion against him was 
not likely to be visited vnth the extreme penalty. Ualdwin of 
Redvera did not give up the struggle with the surrender of 
Exeter co&tle. He bad possessions in the Isle o£ Wight, and 
be fortified bimseH there, got together some ships, and began 
lo prey on the commerce of the channd. Stephen followed 
htm up, and was about to invade the island when he appeared 
and submitted. This time he was exiled, and crossing over 
to Normandy he took refuge at the court of Geoffrey and 
Matilda, where he was received with a warm welcome. 

For the pri^sent these events were not followed by anything 
further of a disquieting nature. To all appe^raiKes Stephen's 
power had rot been in the least affected. From the coast he 
Vent north to Brampton near Huntingdon, to amuse himself 
with huntings There he gave evidence of how strong he felt 
btmvclT to be, for he held a forest assise and tried certain 
baronft for forest offences. In his Oxford charter he had 
procnised to give up the forests which Henry bad added to 
thc^e of the two preceding kings^ but he had not promised 
to hold no lore^t a5£t2es, and he could not well surrender 
tbcm. There was something, however, about his action at 
nrampfon which w^s regarded as violating his "prnmiftc to 
God and to the people " ; and we may regard it, considering 
the bittemeds of feeling against the forest customs, especially 
on the part of the Church, as evidence that he felt himself 
very secure, and more important still as icading to the belief 
that he would not be bound by his promises. 

A somewhat similar impression must have been made at 
about this time, the impression at least that the king was try- 
tug to make himself strong: enough to be independent of hie 
pledges, if he wished, by the fact that he was collecting about 
him a large force of foreign mercenaries, especially men from 
Ddtanny and Flanders, From Ihc dale of the Cunquest ilndf, 
pftid Aoldicr, the mercenary dr&wn from outside the domin- 
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iona cf the sovereign, had been constantly in use in England, 
not merely in the armies of the king, but sometimes in ihc 
forces of The greater ba.rnns, and had often been a main stip- 
poTt in both cases^ When kept under a strong control, the 
presence of mercenaries had given rise to no complaints; 
indeed, it is probable that in the later part of reigns like those 
of William 1 and Henry 1 their number had been compara- 
tively ins[gni5cant- But in a reign in which the king was 
dependent on ihcjr aid and obliged to purchase their support 
by allowing them liberties, as when William II proposed to 
play the tyrant, or in the time of Stephen from the weakness 
of the king, complaints are frequent of their cruelties and 
oppressions, and the defenceless must have suffered whatever 
ibcy chose to inflict. The contrast of the reign of Stephen, 
in the conduct and character of the foreigners in England, 
with that of Henry, was noted at the time. In the commander 
of his mercenaries. William of Ypres, who had been one of 
the unsuccessful pretenders to the countship of Flanders some 
years before, Stephen secured one of his most faithful and 
ablest adherents. 

In the meantime a series of events in Wales during this 
same year was revealing another side of Stephen's character, 
his lack of clear political vision, his failure to grasp the real 
importance of a situation. At the very beginning of the year, 
the Welsh had revolted in South Wales, and won a signal 
victory. From thence the movement spread toward the west 
and north, growing in success as it extended* Battles were won 
in the iieid, castles and towns were taken, leaders among the 
Norman baronage were slain, and the country was overrun. It 
looked as if the tide which had set so steadily against the WeUh 
had turned at last, at least in the south-west, and as if the Nor- 
man or Flemish colonists might be driven out. But Stephen 
did not consider the matter important enough to demand Ms 
personal attention, even after he was relieved of his trouble 
with Baldwin of Redvcrs, though earlier kings had thought 
less threatening revolts sufficiently serious to call for great 
exertions on their part. He sent some of his mercenaries, 
but they accomplished nothing; and he gave some aid to the 
attempts of intrrested barons tu recover what had been loil, 
with no better result. Finally, we arc told by the writer moat 
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favourable to Stephen's repiLtalion^ he resolved to expend no chap. 
tnorc money or effort on the useless tittcmpt but lo leave the '^ 
Wcl^ to weaken themselves by Ihcir quarrels among them- 
iclvcs.^ The writer declares the policy successful, but we 
can hardly believe it was so regarded by those who suffered 
from it in the disasters of (his and the following year, or by 
the baroDs of England in general. 

It might well be the case that Stephen's funds were runrmg 
low. The heavy taxes and good management of his imcle had 
kft him a full treasury with which to begin, but the demands 
upon it had been great. Much support had undoubtedly been 
purchased outright by gifts of money. The brilliant Easter 
court hod been deliberately made a time of lavish display; 
mercenary troops could have been collected only at consider- 
able cost ; and the siege o/ Exeter castle had been expensive 
aa well as Iroubleaonie. Stephen's own possessions in Eng- 
bnd were very extensive, and the royal domains were iu 
his hands; but the time was rapidly coming when he must 
alienate these permanent sources ol supply^ lands ard reve- 
nues, to win and hold support. It was very likely this lack 
of ready money which led Stephen to the second violation of 
bis promises, if ihc natunil interpretation of the single refer- 
emrc to the fact is correct.^ In November of this year, 1136, 
died WilliamofCorbcil.whohad been Archbishop of Canterbury 
lor thirteen years and legate of the pope in England for nearly 
as long. Officers of the king took possession of his personal 
property, which Stqihen had promised the Church should dis- 
pose of, and found hidden away too large a £torc of coin for 
the iiTchbishop's reputation as a perfect pastor, for he should 
have distributed it in his lifetime and then it would have gone 
to the poor and to his own credit, 

Whatever opinion about Stephen might he forming in Eng- 
d during this iirst year of his reign, from his violation of 
his pledges^ or his determination to surround himself with 
foreign troops, or his selfish sacrificing of national intereats> 
OT hii too easy dealing with revolt, there was as yet no further 
movrment against hira. Nobody seemed disposed lo tjucs- 
tinn his right to reign or to withhold obedience, and he could, 
vithout fear of tbc consequences, turn his attention to Nor- 
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CHAP, mfindy to sfrcure as firm possession of the ductiy as he now 
"* had of ihc kingdom. About the middle of Lent, 1137, 
Stephen crossed to Normardy, and remained there till 
Christmas o( the same year. Normandy had accepted him 
the year before, as soon as it knew the decision of England, 
but there had been no generally recogniicd authority 10 
rirprcaent the sovereign, and some parts of the duchy had 
suffered severely from private wan In the southeast, the 
house of Beaumont, Waleran of Meulan and Robert of 
Leicester, were carrying on a fierce conflict with Roger of 
Tosny. In Seplemher, 1136, central Normandy waa ihe 
scene of another useless and savage raid of Geoffrey of 
Adjou, accompanied by William, the laat duke of Aquitainc, 
William Talvas» and others. They penetrated the country ai 
far as Lisieux, treating the churches and servants of God, 
saya Orderic Vitalis, after the manner of the heathen, bm 
were obliged to retreat; and fnally, though he had Ijeen 
joined by Matiida. Geoffrey, badly wounded, abandoned this 
attempt also and returned to Anjou. 

The general popatation of the duchy warmly welcomed th^ 
coming of Stephen, from whom they hoped good things and 
especially order ; but the barons seem to have been less cntha- 
^astic. They resented his nse of Flemish soldiers and the 
influence of Wilham of Ypres, and they showed thcmsclve* 
as disposed as in England to prevent the king from gaining 
any decisive suc::ess. Still, however, there was no strong 
party against him, and Stephen seemed 10 be in acknt^w. 
Icdged control of the duchy, even if it was not a strong con- 
trol. In May he had an interview with Louis VI of France, 
and was recognised by him as duke, on the same terms as 
Henry I had been, his son Enstacc doing homage in his 
stead. This arrangement with France shows the strength oJ 
Stcphcn^a position, though the acknowledgment was no dotibt 
dictated aa well by Ihc policy of Louis, bnt events of the same 
month showed Stephen s real weakness, !n May Geoffrey 
anempted a new invasion with four hundred knights^ thia time 
intending the capture of Caen, But Stephen's army, the 
Flemings under William of Ypres. and the forces of some of 
the Norman barons, blocked the way. William was anxknis 
to fight, but the Normans refused, and William with hii 
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Fkmiogs left tlicm in disgust and joined Stephen. GcofTrcy, chai*. 
however, gave up his attempt on Caen and drew back to '^ 
Argent^n. In June, on Stephen's collecting an army to 
attack Geoffrey, the jealousies between the Normans and 
the hired soldiers broke otic in open fighting, many were 
tiain. and the Norman barons withdrew from the army. 
Geoffrey and Stephen were now both ready for pcac& 
Geoffrey, it is said, despaired of accomplishing anything 
against Stephen, so great was his power and wealth; and 
Stephen, on the contrary, must have been influenced by the 
weakness which icccnt cvenls had revealed. In July a truce 
for two years was agreed to between them, 

CUMclyconrected with these events, but in exactly what way 
we do not know, were others which show us something of the 
relaiions between the king and the Earl of Gloucester, and 
which seem to indicate the growth of suspicion on both 
aides. Robert had not come to Normandy with Stephen* but 
on hb departure he had followed him, crossing at Easter. 
What he had been doing in England since he had made 
bis treaty with the king at Oxford, or what he did in Nor- 
mandy, where he had extensive possessions, we do not 
know; but the period closes with an arrangement between 
htm and Stephen which looks less like a renewal ot their 
treaty ihaa a truce. In the troubles in the king's army 
during the summer campaign against Geoffrey, Rot>ert was 
suspected of trrason. At one time William of Vpres set 
sonic khid of a trap for him. in which he hoped to ia.ke him 
«t a disadvantage, but failed. The outcome of whatever hap- 
pened vas evidently that Stephen found himselt placed in a 
wrong and somewhat dangerous position, and was obliged to 
tike an oath that he would attempt nothing further against 
ibe earl, and to pledge his failh in the hand of the Arch- 
Ushop of RoucDh Robert accepted the new engagements of 
the king in form, and took no open steps against him for the 
present^ but it is clear that the relation between them was 
one ol scarcely disgubed suspicion. It was a situation with 
which a king Ukc Henry t would have known how to deal, but 
a king like Henry I would have occupied by this time a stronger 
position from which to move than Stephen did, because his 
character wc^uld have made a far different impression, 
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CHAP. While these events were taking [ilace in NonnaiKly, acro^ 
^^ the border in France other events were occurring, to be in 
the end of as great interest io the history of England as in 
that of France. When WilUam, Duke of Aqiiitainc, returned 
from his expedition with Geoffrey, he seems to have been 
troubled in his consciencL* by his heathenish deeds in Nor- 
inandy, and he made a pilgrimage to St, James of Ojiiii^os* 
telia to seek the pardon of heaven. In this he seemed to 
be success! nlf and lie died there before the altar of the apostle, 
with all the comforts of rehgion. When he knew that hia 
end was approaching, he hcsotight his barons to carry out the 
plan which he had fofnicd of conveying the duchy to the king 
of France, with the band of his daughter and heiress Flcanor 
for his son Louis, The proposition was gladly accepted, the 
marriage took place in July at Bordeaux, and the young 
sovereign received the homage of the vassals of a territory 
more than twice his father's in area, which was thus united 
Mritli the crown. Before the bridal pair could return to Paris, 
the reign of Louts VI had ended, and Louis the Voung had 
become king as Louis VIL He was at this time .iboiit seven- 
teen years old. His wife was two years younger, and Henry 
of Anjou, the ^on of Matilda, whose life was to be even mure 
closely associated with hera, had not yet finished his fifth 
year. 

During Stephen's absence in Normandy there had been 
nothing to disturb the peace of Eagland. Soon after his 
departure the king of Scotland had threatened to invade the 
north, but Thurstan, the aged Archbishop of York, went to 
meet him, and persuaded htm Co agree to a tnice until the 
return of King Stephen from Normandy, This occurred not 
long before Christmas. Most of the barons of Normandy 
crossed over with him, but Robert of Gloucester again toolc 
his own course and remained behind^ There was busi- 
ness for Stephen in England at once. An embassy from 
David of Scotland waited on him and declared the truce «t 
an end unless he were prepared to confer the half-prorai£«d 
earldom of Northumberland on Henry without furtber de- 
lay. Another matter, lyfMcal of Stephen and of the times, 
demanded even earlier aUentioa. Stephen owed much, &a 
had all the Norman kings, to the house of Bcauntoiu. and 
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he no%^ attempted tt? make some return. Simon o! BcaU' CffAr. 
champ, who held Ihe barony of Bedford and the custody of "^ 
Ihr king's castle in that town, had died shortly before, leaving 
•I daughter only. Tn the true style of the strong kings, his 
predecessors, Stephen proposed, without consulting the wishes 
cC the family, to bestow the hand and inheritance of the heir- 
ess on Hugh, known as "the Poor," because he was yet 
unprovided for, brother of Robert of Leicester and Waleran 
of Mcuian, and to give hint the earldom uf Itedfcrd. The 
caatlc had been occupied with his consent by Miles of Beau* 
champ, Simon's nephe^v, and to him Stephen sent orders to 
hand the castle over to Hugh and to do homage to the new 
Earl of Bedford for whatever he held of the king. It was to 
thii I35I command aptJarcntly that Miles especially objected, 
and he refused to surrender the castle unless his own inherit- 
ance was secured to him. In great anger, Stephen collected 
« large army and began the siege of the castle, perhaps on 
Christmas day itself. The castle was stoutly defended. The 
negc had to be turned into a blockade. Before It ended the 
king was obliged to go away to defend the north against 
the Scots. After a siege of five weeks the caatlc was aur- 
rendered to Bishop Henry of Winchester, who seems for 
some reason to have opposed hia brother's action in the 
case from the beginning. 
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Thk year 1138, which began with the siege of Rcdford 
castle> haa to be reckoned as belonging to the time when 
Stephen's power was still to ail appearance unshaken. But 
it is the beginning of the long period ol continuous civil war- 
fare which ended only a few months before his deaths J^E' 
n^ent had already been passed upon him as a king. It is cLe^ 
that certain opinions about him, of the utmost importance as 
bearing on the future, had by this time fixed Ihemseives in the 
minds of those most interested — that severe punishment for 
rebellion was not to be feared from him ; that he was not 
able lo tarry Ihrnugh his will agaJnst slroug opposition, or to 
force obedience ; and that lavish grants of money and lands 
were to be cKlortcd from him as a condition of support- The 
attractive qualities of Stephen's personality were not obscured 
by his faults or overlooked m passing this judgment upon 
him, for chroniclers urfavourable to him show the influence 
of ihcm in recording their opinion of hb weakness ; but Ibc 
general verdict is plainly that which was staled by the 5<u-^Ji 
CkrcnUle under the year 1 137, in saying that " he was 2 mild 
man, and soft, and good, and did no justice." Such traits 
of character in the sovereign created conditions which tbc 
feudal barons of any land would be quick to uac to their own 
advantage. 

The period which follows must not be loolied upwn as 
merely the strife between two parties for the possession of 
the crown. It was 50 to the candidates themselves; it was 
so to the most faithful of their supporters. But to a largr 
number of the barons most favourably situated, or of tboac 
who wer« most unprincipled in pursuit of their owd gun, it 
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vu a time when almost ^nythiug they saw fit to demand chap. 
might be won frnm one side or ihe other, or from both alter- ^ 
natcly by wcll'timcd treason. Ft was the lime in the history 
ol Enf^land when the continental feudal principality most 
nc&rly came into existence, — the only time after the Con- 
quest when several great dominions within the state, firmly 
untied round a local chief, obtained a virtual, nr even it may 
he a formal, independence of the sovereign's control. These 
facts are quite as characteristic of the age a3 the stnig;gle for 
the crown, and they account ior the continuarce of the con- 
flict more than does the natural balance of the parties, No 
ttiumph for cither side was pos&ible, and Iht^ war ended only 
when the two parties agreed to unite and to make common 
cause against those who in reality bcloHEcd to neither of them. 

From the siege of Bedford castle, Stephen hnd been caUcd 
to march to the north by the Scottish invasion, which early 
in January ftiUowed the failure of David's embassy. All 
Scottish armic5 were mixed bodies, but those of this period 
were so not merely because the population of Scotland was 
mixed, but because of the presence of foreign soldiers and 
English exiles, and many of them were pracdcaUy impossible 
to control. Portions of Northumberland down to the Tyne 
were ravaged with the usual barbarities of Scottish warfare 
before the arrival of Stephen, On his coming David fell 
bick across the border, and Stephen made reprisals on a 
small district of southern Scotland, But his army would not 
supjioTt him in a vigorous pushing of the campaign. The 
barons did not want to fight rn Lent it seemed. Evidences 
of more open treason appear also to have been discovered, 
and Stephen, angry but helpless, was obliged to abandon 
further opetations. 

fihortly after Easter David began a new invasion, and at 
about tlic same time rebetlion broke out m the south-west of 
England, in a way that makes the suspicion natural that the 
two events were parts of a concerted movement in favour 
of Matilda. This second Scottish invasion was hardly more 
diau a border foray, though it penetrated further into the 
country than the first, and laid waste parts ol Durham and 
Yorkshire. Lack of discipline in the Scottish army prevented 
any wider success. The movement in the south-west^ however, 
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proved more serious, and from it may be <latcd the be£:inmng 
o£ continuous civil war. Gec>0rey Talbot, who bad accepted 
Stephen two years before^ revolted and held Hereford castle 
against hini From Gloucester, where he was well teccivcd, 
the Iting advanced against Kcrcford about the middle of May^ 
and took the castle after a month's blockade, letting the gar- 
rison off without punishment^ Talbot himself having escaped 
the atege. But by the time ihi* success had heen gained, or 
soon attcr, the reheltion had spread much widen 

Whether the insurrection in the south and west had be- 
come somewhat general before, or was encouraged by it to 
begin, the chief event connected with it was the formal rotice 
which Robert of Gloucester served on the king, by mes- 
sengers from Normandy, who reached Stephen about the 
middle of June, that his allegiance was broken offn A begin- 
ning of rebellion* at least, as in England, had occurred some- 
what earlier across the channel. In May Count Walcraa ol 
Meulan atid William of Vpres had gone back to Normandy 
to put down the disturbances there. In June, Geoffrey of 
AnjoLi entered the duchy again with an armed force, and 
is said to have |>crsuadcd Robert to take the side of hid 
sister. Probably Robert had qiiiCe a£ much as Geoffrey to 
do with the concerted action which sccma to bavo been 
adopted, and him.self saw that the time had come for an 
open Mantl, He bad been taking counsel of the Church on 
the ethics of the case. Numerous churchmen had bfonned 
him that he was endangering his chances of eternal life by 
not keeping his original oath. He had even applied to the 
pope, and had been told, in a written and fonuftl reply* that 
he was under obligation to keep the oath which he hiid aworu 
in the presence of hts father. Whether Innocent II was de- 
ciding an abfitracc question of moials in this answer, or was 
moved by some temporary change of policy, it is impossible 
to say. Robert's conscience was not troubled by the oath 
he had takeo to Stephen except because it waJi in violation of 
the earlier one. That had been a conditional oath, and Rob< 
ert declared that Stephen had rot kept the terms ot the agree 
ment; besides he had no right to be king and therefore no 
right to demand allegiance. Robert's posscssioEis in Kngland 
were so wide, including the strong castles of Bristol and Dover, 
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hin influence over the baronage was s» great, that hia CHAP, 
defection, though Stcplicn must have known for some time ^ 
that it waa probaMe, was a challeoge to a struggle tor the 
CTOWD more desperate than the king had yet experienced. 

It is natural to suppose that tlie many barnns who now 
dcckucd a^inst the king, and forti5cc1 thcii castles, were iii- 
flueoccd by a knowledge of Robert s action, or at least by a 
knowledge that it was coming. No one of theae was of the 
tank of earl- William Pevetel, Ralph Lovel, and Robert of 
Lincoln, William Fitz John, WilUam of Mohun, Ralph Paga- 
rel, and William Fitz Alan, arc mentioned by name as hold- 
ing castles against the king, besides a son of Robert's and 
Geoffrey Talbot who were at Bristol, and Walkelin Maminot 
who held Dover. The movement was confined to the south- 
west, but as a beginning it was not lo bt? n^^glected, Stephen 
acted with energy. He aciAcd Robert's lands and destroyed 
kifl castles wherever he could get at them. A large mili- 
tary force was summoned. The queen was sent lo besiege 
Do\'cr castle, and she drew from her county of Boulogne 
a number of ships sufficient to keep up ihf; blockade of the 
harbour. The king himself advanced from London, where he 
had apparently gone from llcreford to collect his arniy and 
arrange his plane, against Bristol which was the hcadquartcra 
of Robert's party, 

Bristol w;<s strong by nature, protected by two rivers and 
€pcn Co the sca» aud it bad bcea strongly fortified aad pre* 
pared for reu»tance. There collected the main force of the 
rebels, vassals of Robertj or men who, like Geoffrey Talbot, 
had been dispossessed by Stephen^ and many mercenaries 
and adventurers. Their resources were cvidenrly much less 
than their numbers, and probably to supply their needs as 
well as to weaken their enemies they began Ihc ravaging of 
the country and those cruel barbarJtioB quickly imitated by the 
other side, and by many barons who rejoiced in the dissolu- 
tion of public authority — the plundering of the weak by all 
parties — from which England suffered so much during ttc 
wan The lands of the king and of hia supporters were systc- 
Riatically laid waste- Cattle were driven off, movable pro- 
perty carried away, and men subjected to ingenious torture* 
to force them to give up the valuables they had concealed- 
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CHAP- Robert's son, Philip Gai, acquirwi ihe rej>ii1adoc of a sktlful ' 
^ inventor of new cruelties. These plundering raids were car- 
ried to a distance from the city, and men ol wealth were 
decoyed or kidnapped into Bristol and forced to^ivL: up their 
property. The ore attempt of tbcse maratidera which was 
more of the nature of regular warfare, befori? the king's 
approach, illustrates thdr mclhods as well. Geoffrey Talbot 
led an attack on Bath, hoping to capture the city, but was 
himself taken and held a prisoner. On the news of thh 
a plot was formed in Bristol for his release. A party waa 
senl to Hath^ who besought the bishop to come out aiid nego- 
tiale with them, promising under oaih his safe retLini ; but 
when he complied they seized him and threatened to hang 
him unless Geoffrey were released- To this the bishop, in 
terror of his lile, at last agreed. Stephen shortly after came 
to Bath on his march against Bristol, and was with difficulty 
persuaded not to punish tlic bishop by depriving bim of hb 
office, 

Stephen found a difficult task before him at Bristol. Its 
capture by assault waa impracticable. A siege would have 
to be a blockade, and (his it would be very hard to make 
effective because of the diificulty of cutting off the water 
communication, Stephen's failure to command the hearty 
and honest support of his own barons is also evident here 
as in almost every other important undertaking of hU life- 
All sorts of conflicting advice were given hfm, some of It 
intentionally misleading wc are told.* Finally he was pet* 
suadcd that it would be better policy to give up the attempt 
on Bristol for the present, and to capture as many as pos- 
sible of the smaller castles held by the rcbeU. In this he 
was fairly successful. He took Castle Cary and Harptree, 
and, after somewhat more prolonged resistance, Shrewsbury, 
which was held by William Fitz Alan, whose wife was Earl 
Robert's niece. In this last ease Stephen departed from his 
usual practice and hanged the garrison and its commaiider. 
The effect of this severity was seen at once. Many surren- 
ders and submissions took place, including, probably at ibis 
time, the important landing places of Dover and Warcbain. 
In the meantime, at almost oxsctly the date of the aurrci>* 
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cicr of Shrewsbury, affairs hi the north had turned even 
more decidedly in the kbg a favour. About the end of July, 
King David c( Scotland, very hkcly as a part oi the general 
pUn of attack on Stephen, had crossed the borders into Eng- 
land, for the third lime this year, with a large army gathered 
from all his dominions and even from beyond. Treason to 
Stephen, i\hich hid before been suspected, now in one 
case at least openly declared it^if. Eustace Fitz John, 
brother of Payne Fitz John, and like him one of Henry Is 
new men who had been given important trusts In the nonh^ 
but who had earlier in the year bccu deprived by Stephen 
of the custody of Bamborough Castle on suspicion, joined 
King David with his forces, and arranged to give up his 
other castTea to him, David with his motley host came on 
through Northumberland and Durham, laying waste the 
)and and attacking the slrnngholds in his usual manner. On 
their side the barons of the north gathered in York at the 
news of this invasion, the greatest danger of the summer, but 
found themselves almost in despair at the prospect. Stephen, 
occupied with the insurrection in the south, could give them 
no aid> anti their own forces seemed unequal to the ta^^k. 
Again the aged Archbishop Thurstan came forward as the 
real leader in the crisis. He pictured the sacred duty of 
defence, and under his influence barons and common men 
alike were roused to a holy enthusiasm, and The war became 
& cmaadc. He ]>romised the levies of the parishes under the 
parish pricats, and was with difficulty dissuaded, though he 
was iU, from encouraging in person the warriors on the battlc- 
lield itself- A sacred banner was given them under which 
to fight— the standard from Virhich this most famous battle of 
Stephen's reign gets its name — a mast erected on a wagon, 
carrying the banners of St. Peter of York. St. John of Bev- 
erly, and St. Wilfrid of Ripon, and with a pyx at the top 
containing the Host, that, "present in his body with them, 
Christ might be their leader in the battle/' The army was 
full of priests and higher clergy, who moved throjgh the 
ranks before the fighting began, stimulating the high reli- 
fious spirit with which all were lillcd. 

The list of the barons who gathered to resist this invasion 
contains an unusual number of names famous in the later 
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CUAP. history of England. The leader, from his age and experi- 
^ ent!e and the gcDeral respect ia which he was held, wa« 
Waller Espec -, the highest in rank was William of Aumalc. 
Others were Robert oi Bruce. William ot Percy, Jlberl of 
Lacy. Richard of Courcy, Robert nl StLjteville, William Fos- 
sard, Walter of Ghent, and Roger of Mowbray, who was loo 
yonng, men thought, to be in battli?. Stephen had seni a 
small reinforcement under Bernard of Balliol, and Robert 
of FcTTcrs was there from Derbyshire, and William Pevcrd 
eveti, though his castles were at the time defying the king 
in the further south. As the armies were drawing near 
each other, Bruce and Balliol went together to remind th<r 
Scottish king of all that hU family owed to the kiii^ of Eng- 
land, and to persuade htm to turn back ; but they were hailed 
as traitors because they owed a partial allcciancG to Scotland, 
and their mission came to nothing. 

The battle was fought t'lrly in the day on August 22 pear 
Northallerton. The English wt-Te drawn up in a rlcnse mas* 
round their standard, all on foot, with a line of the be$t^rmc<l 
men on the outside, standing " shield to shield and shoulder 
shoulder/' locked together in a solid ring, and behind the 
the archers and parish levies. Against this "wedge*' King 
David would have sent bis men-at-arms, but the half^naked 
men of Galloway demanded their right to lead the attack. 
'* No one of these in armour will go further t>day than 1 
will/' cried a chieltain of the highlands, and the king yielded. 
But Ihetr fierce attack was in vain against the "iron wall"; 
Ihey only shattered thcnisctveSi David's swn Henry made a 
gallant though badly executed attempt to turn the forttines 
of the day, but this failed also, and the Scottish army wat 
obliged to withdraw defeated to Carlisle. There was little 
pursuit, but the Scottish loss was heavy, and great spoil of 
baggage mid armour abandoned in their hasty retreat w 
gathered by the English, David did not at once give up the 
war. but the capture of Wark and a few border forays of 
subordinates were of no influence on the result The great 
danger of a Scottish conqnesi of ihe north or invasion of cen- 
tral England was for the present over. 

In a general balance of the whole year wc muat say that 
the outcome waa in favour of Stephen. The rebellion had not 




been entirely subdued Bristol still remained a threatening chai'. 
source of future danger. Stephen himself had given the ^ 
]mprc:5sion of restless but inefficient: energy, of nj£hing about 
rjth great vigour from one place to another, to besiege one 
or another, but of accomphshing very littJe. As com- 
Ipsrcd uith the beginning of the year he was not so strong 
.or so secnre as he had been : yet still there was no serious 
ig off of powcr^ There w^is nothing in the situation 
Fhich threatened his fall, or which would hold out to his ene- 
mies any good hope of success, in Normandy the result of 
the year was but little less satisfactory. Geoffrey's invasion 
h June had been checked and driven back by Coiuit Waleran 
and William of Ypres. In the autumn the attempt was 
renewed, and with no better result, though Argenlan remained 
in Geoffrey's hands. The people of the duchy had suffered 
^ much as those of England ^m private war and unlicensed 
ige, but while such things indicaied the weakness of 
Ipnty they accomplished iittlc lowauU its overthrow. 
J}urifig this year, n^S, Stephen adopted a method of 
igthening himself which was imitated by his rival and by 
hhter kifigSf and which had a most important influence on the 
•ocbtl and [institutional history of England. We have noticed 
idy his habit of lavi^ih gifts. Now he began to include 
litlc of carl amon^ the things to be given away to secure 
fidelity. Down to Ihistimc the policy of William the Conqueror 
bad been followed by his successors, and the title had been 
very sparingly granted, Stephen's Prst creation was the one 
already mentioned, that cjf Hugh "the Poor," of Beaumont, 
as Earl of Bedford, probably just at the end of ii37. In the 
nudst ot the insurrection of the southwest, Gilbert of Clare, 
husband of the sister of the three Beaumont earls, was made 
Earl of Pembroke, As a reward for their services in defeat- 
ing King David at the battle of the standard, Robert of Fer- 
rers was made Earl of Derby, and William of Aumale Earl 
of Voriishirc. Here were four creations in less than a year, 
Mtly a trifle fewer than the whole number of earls in England 
In the last years of Henry L In the end Stephen created 
■ uie earls, Matilda followed him with ^ix others, and most 
■ot these new titles survived the period in the families on 
which tbey were conferred. It ia from Stephens action that 
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tMAK wc may dale the entry of this title into English history a^^ 
'^ a mark of rank in the baronage, more and more Jrccl>-**^ 

bestowed, a tilk of honour to which a family of great |>oa»cs 

ajonfl or inHuence might confidently aspire. But it must be^ 
remembered thai the earldoms thus crcsiled are quite different _ 
from those of the Anglo-SaKon stale or from the coiintships 
of France. They carried with ihcm increase of social con- 
sideration and rank, usually some increase of wealth in grants 
from crown domains accompanying ihc creation, and very 
probably increased infiuence in state and local affairs, but 
they did not of themselves, without special grant, carry poU^ 
ica.1 functions or power, or any independence of jKisitlon. 
They meant rank and title simply, not ol^ce. fl 

Just at the cloac of the year the archbishopric of Canter* ™ 
bury was filled, after being a twelvemonth in the kind's 
hands. During the vacancy the pope had sent the Bishop 
of Ostia as k-gate to Englimd. He had been rci^eived wiih-^i 
out objection, had made a viaitadon of England, an.d at Car* 
lisle had been received by the Scottish king as if that city 
were a part of his kingdom. The ambition of Henry of 
Winchester to become primate of Britain was disappointed. 
He had made sure of the succession, and seems acttially to 
have exercised some metropolitan authority ; perhaps he had 
even been elected to the see during the time when hit 
brother's position was in danger. But now Stephen declared 
himself firmly agamst his preferment, and the necessary papal 
sanction for his translation from one see to another was not 
granted. Theobald, Abbot of Bee, was elected by a proceif 
which was In exact accordance with that afterwards dc' 
acribed in the Constitutions of Clarendon, following probably 
the lines of the compromise between Henry and Ansclm;' 
and he departed with the legate to receive his pallium, 
and to attend with other bishops from England the council 
which had been called by the pope. If Stephen's refusal tc 
allow his brother's advancement had been a part of a ay.^tte- 
malic policy, carefully planned and ftrmly executed, of wcak< 
cning and finally overthrowing the great ecclesiafctics and 
barons of England who were so strong as to be dangerous 

> Gervuc of Canlerbiiry. L 109* But toe lUlpb da DiCfitOi L 351, o. 3, isd 
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*0 itiflcrown, it would have been a wise act and a slcp towards chap, 
"*»**! success. Bur an isolated case of the sort, or two or '^ 
**^»"ce, badly connected and not [ilainly j^arls of a progressive 
P*^licy, could only be exasperating and in tiuth weakening 
'^ himself. We arc told that Henry's aagcr inclined hinn to 
**-v-oiir the Empress against his brother, and though it may 
**Ot have been an actual moving cause, the incident was pro- 
**^bly not forgolien when the question of supportiiig Malilda 
^^tKi^^iinc a pressing one. 

H^ The year 11.^9, which was dcadncd to see the king de- 
^■goy l>y his own act all prospect of ft secure and com- 
^I^Mc possession of the throne, opened and ran cne-half its 
course with no change of importance in the situalionn In 
April. Queen Malilda, who was in character and abilities 
belter fitted to rule over England than her husband, suc- 
ceeded in making peace with King David of Scotland, who 
uood in the same relation to her as to the other Matilda, the 
Empress, since she was the daughier of his ^i^ter Mary. 

■ nie ejuldum of NcrthumberUnd was at last granted to 
Hear>'. except the two strong castks of Newcastle and Barn- 
borough, and under certain restrictions, and the Scots gave 
bostages for the keeping of the peace. At the same date, 

■ in the great Lateran council at Rome, to which che English 
bishops had gone with the legale, the pope seems to have 
piit his earlier decision in favour of Stephen into formal and 

I public shape. In Stephen's mind this favour of the pope's 
was very likely balanced by another act of his which had 
]Qlt preceded it» by which Henry of Winchester had been 
created papal legate in England. By this appointment he was 
given supreme power over the Cjiglish Church, and gained 
nearly all that he had hoped to get by becoming Archbishop 
ol Canlerbury. PersonaUy ^^tephen was occupied during the 
early months of the year, as he had been the year before, in 

(attacking the castles which were heW against him; bat in 
the most Important c^se, the siege of Ludlow castle, he met 
with no succcs^i. 
At the end ot June the great council of the kingdom came 
together at Oxford, and there it was that Stephen committed 
the fatal mistake which turned the tide of affairs against him. 
^- Of all the men who had been raised to power in the service 
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CHAP, of Henry I, none occupied so commanding x position an 
^ Rogt^r, Bisbop of S^li^bury. As a priest he had attractjsd 
ihc attention of Henry before he became king by the quick- 
ness with which he got through iKc morning mass; he was 
taken into his service, and steadily rose higher and higher 
until he became the bea.d of the whole administrative system, 
standing next to the king when he was in England, and exer- 
cising the royal authority* as justiciar, when he was ^bacnl. 
In his rise he had carried his family with him. His nepbcw 
Alexander was Hishop of Lincala Another rephew Nigel 
was Bishop of Ely. His son Roger was chancellor of the 
kingdom. The admi nisi rat ive a.nd financial system was still 
in the hands of the family. The opportunities which they 
had enjoyed for so many years to enrich themselves from the 
public revenues, very Ukely as a tacitly rccoeniaed part of the 
payment of their services, they had not neglected. But lh«)f 
had gone furthtr than (Ms. HvidentI/ with some tilierior 
object in view, but with precisely what we can only gueM<r 
they had been strengthening royal castles in their hands, and 
even building new ones. That bishops should fortily castles of 
their own, like barons, was not in accordance with the theory 
of the Church, nor was it in accordance with the custom in 
England and Normand/, The example had been follf>wed 
apparently by Henry of Winchester, who had under his con- 
trol half a dozen strongholds. The situation would in itself, 
and in any circamstances^ be a dangerous one. In the pre- 
sent circumstances the suspicion would be natural that a family 
which owed so much to King Henry was secretly preparing 
to aid his daughter in an attempt to ^ain the throne* and 
this suspicion was generally held by the king's party- To 
this may he added the fact that, in the blow which be now 
struck, we very possibly have an attempt on Stephen's part 
to carry further the policy of weakening, in the interest of 
the crown, the too strong ecclesiastical and baronial elemeat 
in the state, which he had begun in refusing the archbishopric 
of Canterbury to his brother. The wealth of the family may 
have been an additional incentive, and intrigues against these 
bishops by the powerful house of Beaumont arc mentioned. 
There is no reason to suppose, however, that the Bcanmoots 
were not acting, as they had fio often donc» in the real inlci- 
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e%\A of the king, which plainly tlcmandcd Ihe breaking up Qf char 
Ihia threatening power Tticrc was nothing to indicate thai ^ 
Ihc present ^-as not 2. favourable time to undert&kc it, and 
the best accounts of these events give us the impression that 
Stephen was acting throughout with much confidence and a 
feeling of strength and sccunty^ 

Whaies-cr may h^tve been his motive. Stephen's first move 
at the beginning of the Oxford meeting was the extreme one 
of ordering the ariest of bishops Roger and Alexander. The 
pretext for this was a street brawl between some of their men 
and followers of the Reaumonls, and their siibsequeni refusal 
to surrender to the king the keys of their castles. A step of 
this kind would need clear reasons to justify it and much real 
strength to make it in the erd successful- Taken on what 
looked like a mere pretext arranged for the purpose, it was 
certain to excite the alarm and opposition of the Church, 
Stephen himself hesitated, as perhaps he would have in any 
circumstances. The historian mast in sympathy with his 
caufte expressee his disapproval' The familiar point was 
urged thai ihe bishops were arrested, not as bishops, but as 
the king's ministers; and this would have been suj^cicnt tinder 
a king tike the first two Williams, Rut the arrest was not all. 
The bishops were treated with niuch indignity, and were com- 
pelkd to deliver up their castles by fear of something worse- 
In Roger's splendid castle of Devizes were his nephew, the 
Bbhup of Ely, who had escaped arrest at Oxfordn and Maud 
of Ramsbury, the mother of his son Roger the Chancellor, 
WiUiam of Yprcs forced its surrender by making ready to 
hang the younger Roger before the walls, and Newark castle 
was driven to yield by threatening to starve Bishop Alexander, 

The indignation of the clergy is expressed by every writer 
of the time. It was probably especially bitter because Stephen 
was so deeply indebted to them for his success and had re^ 
eentiy made them such extensive promises. Henry of Win- 
chester, who may have had personal reasons for alarm, was 
]|[>t disposed to play the pari of Lanfranc and defend the 
king for arresting bishops- He evidently believed that the 
king was not strong enough to carry through his purpose, 
and that the Church was in a poiiition to force the issue upon 

vou n. ^S 
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cuAv. him. Acting for tlic f r«t time under his commistkiD au Icg^ir 
'^ wtUcb he had received in the spring of the yeu, he caJkd a 
council to meet at Winchester* and summoned his brother to 
answer before it for his conduct. The council met on Au- 
^at 3a The Church was well represented- The legate's 
commission was read, and he then opened the subject in a 
I^tin speech in which he denounced his brother's acts. The 
kmg was represented by Aubrey dc Vece and the Aichbishop 
of Rouen, the baron defending the king's action point by 
point, and the ecclesiastic denying the right of the bishops to 
hold castles, and maintaining the right of the king to call fof 
them. The attempt of Henry did not succeed. His demand 
that the castles should be given back to the bishops until 
the question should be settled was refused, and the bishops 
were threatened with exile if they carried the case to Rome. 
The council ended without talring any action against the 
king;. Some general decrees were adopted agsJnst thoM 
who laid hands on the clergy or aei^cd their goods, but it 
was also declared, it we are right in attributing the action to 
this body, thai the castles of the kingdom belonged to the 
king and to his barons to hold, and that the duties of the 
clergy lay in another direction. Stephen retained the bishops' 
castles and the treasures which he had found in them; and 
when Bishop Roger died, three months later, his personaJ 
property was seized into the king's hands. 

While these events were going on, the Empress anil her 
bn^ther had decided that the time was favourable for a descent 
on England. In advance of their coming, Baldwin of Red- 
vers landed with some force at Wareham and intrenched 
himself in Corfe castle against the king, Matilda and Robert 
landed at Arundel on the last day of September with only 
one hundred and funy men. Stephen had abandoned the 
siege of Corfe castle on the news that they were about to 
cross, and had taken measures to prevent their landing; hot 
he h^^ again turned away to something else, and their landing 
was unopposed- Arundel castle was in possession of Adelaide* 
the widowed queen 0/ Hcury 1, now the wife of William of 
Albiui. It l» not possible to suppose that this place was 
selected for the invasion without a previous understanding; 
and there, in the keeping of her stepmother, Robert left his 
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sister and set out immediately on his landing for Brisiol^ tak- char 
jug wUh him oaly twelve men. On bearing of this Srephcn '^ 
pursued, but failed to overtake bim, and turned back tn 
besiege Arundel castle, Then occurred one oJ the most 
astonishing events of Stephen's career — astonishing alike to 
his contemporaries and to us, but typical in a peculiar degree 
of the man. 

Queen Adelaide became alarmed on the approach of 
Stephen, and began to take thought of what 5he had to loac 
ii the king shotild prove succcssiul, as thcrc was every reason 
to suppose he would ; and she proposed to abandon Madlda's 
cause and to band her over at once to Stephen, Here was 
an opportunity to gain a most decided advantage ^perhaps 
to end the whole strife. With Matilda in his hands, Stephen 
would have been nmstcr oi the situation. He could have 
sent h«r back to Normandy and so have ended the attempt 
at lavasion. He could have kept her in royal captivity, or 
hxvc demanded the surrender of her cliLims as the price of 
her rclca^. Instead o£ seizing the occasion, as a Henry 
or a Wilbam would certainly have done, he was ^llcd with 
chivalrous pity for his cousin's strait^ and sent her with an 
escort under Henry of Winchester and Waleran of Meulan 
to join her brother at Bristol. The writers of the time 
explain his conduct by his own chivalrous spirit, and by the 
treasonable persuasions of his brother Henry, who* we may 
believe, had new reasons for disloyalty. The chivalrous 
ideals of the age ceaainly had great power over Stephen, 
as they would have over any one with his popular trails of 
mind and manners; and his strange throwing away of this 
advantage was undoubtedly due to this fact, together with 
tbe readiness with which he yielded to the persuasions of 
1 stronger spirit. The judgment of Orderic Viialis. who 
was still writing in Normandy, is the final judgment of his- 
tory on the act: "Surely in this permission is to be seen 
the great simplicity of the king or his great stupidity, and 
he i« to be pitied by all prudent men because he was unmind- 
ful of his own safety and of the security of his kingdom," 

This was the turning-point in .StL-phen's history. Within 
the brief ^pace of two lUoEiths. by two acts surprisingly ill- 
judged and even of folly, he had turned a position of great 
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Etin of his family and (he ajiarchy of civil war; but 
such forcbo<line&, Jt he felt them, did not prove entirely true. 
The year I140 U one ol Ihe most dreary in the slow and 
weaiiDg conflict which had now begun. No event of special 
ioteresc tempta us lo liiigct upon details, The year opens 
wilh a successful attack by the king on Nigel. Bishop of Ely, 
who had escaped at the time of his uncle's arrest, and who 
wa& now preparing for revolt in his bishopric. Again the 
biishop himself escaped, and joined Matildas part}', but 
Stephen took possession of ihi? Isle of Ely, An effort lo add 
Cornwall tu the revolted districts was equally unsuccessful. 
Rcf^inald of Dunstanvilic, 3. natural son of llcnry 1. appeared 
there in the inlereal of his sister, who, imitating the methods 
of Stephen, created him, at this time or a little later, Earl of 
Cornwall; but his rule was unwise, and Stephen advancing 
in person had no difHculty in recovering the country. The 
character which the war was rapidly assuming is shown by 
the attempt of Robert ¥\Mz Hubert, a Flemish mercenary, 
hold the strong castle of Devizes, which he had seized 
by surprise, in his own interest and in despite of both par- 
tics. He fell a victim tc his own methods employed against 
hifDSClf, and was banged by Robert of Gloucester. In 
the spring a decided difference <A opinion arose between the 
king and his brother Henry about tlie appointment of a sue- 
€e*»or to Roger of Salisbury, which ended in the rejectioTi 
of bolh thrir candidates and a long vacancy in the bishopric^ 
Henry of Winchester was. however, not yet ready openly to 
abandon the cause of his brother, and he busied himself later 
fan the year with efforts to bring about an understanding be- 
tween the opposing parties, which proved unavailing. A 
ting of representatives of both »des near Bath led to no 
result, and a journey of Henry's to France, perhaps to bring 
the influence of his brother Theobald and of the king of 
France to bear in favour of peace, was also fruitless- Dur- 
ing the snmmer Stephen gained an advantage in securing 
the luuid of Constance, the sister of Louis VII of France, for 
hia son Eustace, it was believed at the time by a liberal use 

.«f the treasures of Bishop Roger. 

I At Whitsuntide and again in August the restJessneas of 
Hugh Bigod in East Anglia had forced Stephen lo march 
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\aau Perhaps be felt thai he had nut received a laigc 
reward for the doubtful oath which he bad awom to 
the king bis cro^t^iL Stephen at any rate waa now m 
ft attation where be could not withhold rewards, or ctxft 
rc#u« demands in critical cases; and it waa piobnbly ai thU 
tiw, ccHiinly not long aflcr. that, (ollnwiug [lie policy he had 
ttov definitely adopted, be created Hugh Earl of Norfolk. A 
tfffl norc important and typical case, which probably oc- 
CttRfd ID the same year, is that of Geoffrey de Maudevdk. 
Graadson of a baron of the Conquest, he was in succession to 
hia father, constable of the Tower in London, and so held it 
poaidon of grc^t strategic importance in turbulent times- 
Early in the strife for the crown he seems to have seen very 
clearly the opportunity for self aggrandisement which wai 
oSered by the uncertainty of Stephen's power, and to have 
reaoltfcd to make the most of it for his own gain without 
acmple of conscience. His demand was for the earldom cf 
Essex, and this waa granted him by the kingn Apparently 
about the same time occurred a third ca^e of the sort which 
completes the evidence that the weakness of Stephen's cha- 
racter was generally recognized, and tbat in the resulting 
attitude of many of the greater birotis we have tht key to his 
rcit^n. One of the virtually indej>endenl feudal pnncipalitira 
crated in England by the Conqueror and surviving to this 
time was the palatine earldom oi Chester. The then earlww 
Ralph II, in succession to his father Ralph Meschfn, wlio had 
succeeded on the death of Earl Richard in the sinking of the 
Wkitf Sftip. It had been a grievance of the lirst Ralph th;il 
he had been obliged by King Henry to give up his lordship 
of Carlisle on taking the earldom, and thi^ grievance had 
been made more bitter for the second Ralph when the lord- 
ship had been transferred to the Scots. There waa trouble 
also about the inheritance of \\\s mother Lucy, in Lincolnshire, 
hi which another son of hers, Ralph's half-brother, Wiliiam of 
Roumarc, was interested. We infer that toward the end of 
the year 1 140 their altitude seemed threatening to the king, 
for he seems to have visited them and purchased their adher- 
ence with large gifts, granting to William the earldom of 
Linccjlii. 
Then follows rapidly the aerica of evcats which led to the 
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crisis of the war. The brothers evidently were npt yet salis^ chap. 
fi«d. Stephen had retained in hia hands the castle of Lincoln, ^ 
iod this Ralph and William seized by a straiagem. Stephen, 
irfonned q( what had happened by a messenger from the citi- 
XjChs, acted with his characteristit: energy at the beginning of 
*ny enterprise, broke up his Christmas court at London, and 
suddenly, to the great surprise of the earls, appeared in 
Lincoln with a besieging army. Ralph managed to escape 
to raise in Chester a relieving army, and ac once took a step 
which becomes from this timt: ntjt infrequent among the 
baroiis of his stamp. He applied for help to Robert of 
Gloucester, whose son-in-law he was, and offered to go over 
Ic Matild:L wiih all that he held, He was received, ol coursc^ 
with a warm welcome- Robert recognized the opportunity 
which the ciicjirti stances probably offered to strike a decisive 
blow, and, gathering the stiungcst force he could, he advanced 
from Gloucester against the king. On the way he was joined 
by the Earl of Chester, whose forces included many Welsh 
ready to fight in an English quarrel hut badly armed. The 
attacking army skirted Lincoln and appeared on the high 
load leading to it from the north, where was the best pros- 
pect of forcing an entrance to the city. 

The approach of the enemy led. as usual in Stephen's 
armies, to divided counsels. Some were in favour of retreat- 
ing and collecting a larger army, others of fighting at once. 
To fight at once would be Stephen's natural inclination, 
U)d he determined to risk a battle, which he must have 
Imown would have dedsive consequences. His army he 
drew up in three bodies across the way of approach. Six 
earls were with the king, reckoning the Count of Meulan, but 
ihey had not brought strong forces and there were few horse- 
men. Five of these carls formed the first Itnc. The second 
was under William of Vpres and William of Aumale, and was 
probably made up of the king's foreign troops. Stephen 
himself, with a strong band of men all on foot, was posted 
in the rear. The enemy's formation was similar. The Earl 
of Chester claimed the right to lead the attack, because the 
quarrel was his, but the men upon whom Robert most de- 
pended were the "disinherited," of whom he had collected 
■cany, — men raised up by Matilda's father and cast down 
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CHAP, by 5tcphcD. and now ready to stake all on the hope of revenge 
^ and of restoration ; and the*e he placed in the first line. Earl 
Ralph led the second, and himself the third. The battle was 
soon over, escepl the struggle round the king- His first 
and second lines were quickly swept away by tlic dclcnnincd 
charge of RobcTt'5 men and took to flight, but Stephen and 
his men beat off several attacks before he was hnally over- 
powered and foreed to yield. He eunendered to Robert of 
Gloucester- Many minor barons were taken prisoners with 
him, but ihe six c^tU ail esLMped. The cili^ens of Lincoln 
were pantshcd for their adhesion to the king's side by a sack- 
ing of the dty. In which many of them were slain. Stephen 
was taken to Gloucester bv Robert, and then sent to imprison- 
ment in the eostle of Bristol, the most seciire place wbicb 
Matilda jiiossessed. 
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Tne victory at Lincoln changed the siluatioLi of aStairs at CHAK 
t blow. From holding a little oval of territory about the ^^ 
mouih of the Severn as the utmost she had Rainutlt with 
smaU immediate prospect of enlarging it, Matilda fount^ the 
to the throne directly open before her with no obstacle 

sight not caaily overcome. She act out at once £or Win- 
chester, On his aide, Bishop Henry was iiv no mood to 
stake his position and influence on the cause of his brother. 
Stephen's attitude towards hira and towards tht; Church had 
aiucothcd the way for Matilda at the point where she might 
expect the fiTit and most serious check. The negotiations 
were not difficult, but the result shows as clearly as in the 
case of Stephen the disadvantage of the crown 3t such a crisis, 
and the oppcirtunity offered to the vassal^ whether baron or 
bishop, who held a position of indej^endenl strength and was 
dctcrnnined lo use it in his own Intcreata, The arrangement 
was CJilIed at the time a pactus — a treaty. The Empress 
took oath to the bishop that all the more important husiness ' 
of England, especially the filling of bishoprics and abbacies, 
nhouM be done according to his desire, and her oath was 
supported by ihoss of her brother and of the leading barons 
with her The bishop in turn received her aa " Lady of 
England," and swore fealty to her as long as she should 
keep this pact. The next day, March 3, she entered the 
dty, took possession of the small sum of money which had 
been left in the treasury by Stephen and of the royal crown 
which was there, entered the cathedral in solemn procession, 
supported by Henry and the Bishop of St David's, with four 
other bishops and several abbots present, and had herself 
proclaimed ai once "lady and queen of Hngland,*' whatever 
the double title may mean. Certainly she intended to be 
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ftnd believed hf^rsclf nothing tc&s lltan rcigoiog quecn.^ With- 
out wuting for any ceremony of coronabon. she appointed ft 
bbbopi crcfttcd carb, and spoke in a formal documetit 4if hir 
kugdom and Imt crovm. 

DiRCtly after these events Henry of Wtrchester had sura* 
raoned a council to leant, very likely to guide, the dedaioii of 
the Church a^ to a change of allegiance. The council okct in 
Winchester oa April 7. On that day the legate -aaX mfl^ 
ntely, in secret session, tbe different orders of ibe clergj, 
and apparently obtained from them the decision which be 
wished. The nc« day in a speech to the couniril, he tccitcd 
the mis^ovcmmcnt of his brother, who, he declared, bad, 
almost immediately after his accession to power, destroyed the 
peace of the kingdom : and without any allusion to his depoii- 
tion, except to the battle of Lincoln as a judgment of God, 
and vrllh no formal action of the council as a whole, be 
announced the choice of the Church in favour of Matilda. 
The day foUonins:. a request of the Londoners and of tbe 
barons who had joined them for the release of Stephen, and 
one of his queen's to the same effect, was rcfuari The 
Empress was not present at the council. She spent Etistcr 
at Oatford. receiving reports, no doubt* of the constant suc- 
cesses her party was now gaining in different parts of England, 
It was not, however, till the middle of Juno that London, 
nanirsUy devoted to Stephen, was ready to receive her. 

Her rcceptiDD in l-ondon marks the height of her auccess- 
Shc bought ifac support of the powerful Geoffrey de Mande- 
ville by confirming to him the price which he had CKtortcd 
from Stephen, the earldom of Essex^ and by bidding higher 
than her rival with gifts of lands, revenues, and prKltegcs 
which started him on the road to indcpendenrc nf the ciown, 
which he well knew how to follow. Preparations were no 
doubt at onc« begun for her coronation. Her unele King 
David came down from Scotlsjid to lend it dignit)^ but it was 
destined never to occur. Her fall was as rapid as her rise, 
and was due, even more clearly than Stephen's, to her own 
inability to rule. The violent and tyrannical blood of her 
uncle, William Kufus. showed itself in her as plainly as the 
irresoluce blood of Robert Curthose in her cousin, but she 

1 See Rtelei, K*it^U U^OJk, j8r B. 
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did not wait to gain her uncle's security o( pohiUco lu make chap. 
violence And tyranny possible. Already, before she came up ^' 
to London^ she had offetided her folIowcrB by the arrogance 
and harshness of her conducL Now these traits of character 
proved fatal to her cause. She greatly offended the legate, 
to whom she was as deeply indebted aa Stephen had been, 
and whose power to injure her she might easily understand, 
by refusing to promise that Eustace might hold his father's 
continental counties of Boulogne and Mortaia Equally 
unwise was her attitude towards London. She dernanded a 
lirge subsidy. The request of the citlxens for a couEirmation \ 
oi the laws of King Edward, because her lather's were too 
heavy for tbem, she sternly refused. (Jucen Matilda, '* acting 
the part of a man/' advanced with her forces to the neigh- 
bourbood of the city and brought home to the burghers the 
evila of civil war. They were cosily moved. A sudden 
uprising of the city forced the Empress to *' ignominious" 
Hi^ht. leaving her baggage behind. She retreated to Oxford, 
and Matilda the queen entered the recovered city. Geoffrey 
de MandeviUe at once brought his allegiance to the uew 
nurlcet and obtained, it is probable, another advance of price - 
and Henry of Winchester was easily pcrsviaded to return 
to his brother's side, *' Behold," says the historian of the 
Empress's party, "while she was thinking that she could im- 
mediately possess all Englandj everything changed." He adds 
lh*t the change was her own fault, and in this he was rightJ 
But Matilda was not ready to accept calmly so decided 
a reverse, nor to allow Winchester to remain m undisturbed 
possession o£ her enemies, and her brother Robert was not. 
They had been driven (rom London on June lA,- At the 
end of July, with a strong force, they attacked the older 
capital city, took possession of a part of it> forced the bishop 
to flee, and began the siege of his castle. At once the 
leaders of Stephen's cause, encouraged by recent events, 
gathered against them. While the Empress besieged the 
bitthop's naen from within, she was herself besieged from with- 
out by &u|p'erior forces. At last the danger of being cut off 
from all ^[iupplies forced her to retreat, and in the retreat 
Robert of| Gloucester, protecting hts sisters fiight, was himself 

/ ' WlUi«a of Milniabniy. icc- 497. 
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CHAP- captured> This was a great stroke of fortune, because \\ baJ- 
^ anccd lor practical purposes the capture of Stephen at the 
Ir^ttllc t)f Lincoln, and it at once suggested an even cKchan_.;c. 
Negotiations were not altogether easy, Robert modestly ia- 
aiatcd that he was not equal to a king, but the arrangcm<Qt 
was too obvious to admit of failure, and the exchange wa« 
effected at the beg^nriing of November. 

Since the middle of June the course of affairs had turned 
rapidly in favour of the king, but he was atill far from havini: 
recovered the position of strength which he occupied before 
the landing ot Matilda. Oxford was still in her hands, and 
so was a large part of the west of England. The Earl of 
Chester was still on her side, though he had signilicd h« 
willingness to change wdcs if he were properly received 
Stephen had yet before him a hard task in recovering his 
kingdom, and he never accomplished it. The war dragged on 
ira slow length for more than ten years. Its dramatic period, 
however, was now ended. Only the story of Matilda's flight 
from Oxford enlivens the later narraiivc. Siege and ^klrmiBh, 
treason and counter-treason, fill up the passing months, but 
bring the end no nearer, until the entry of the young Henry 
on the scene lends a new element of interest and decUion to 
the dull movement of evtrnta. 

At firht after his release Stephen carried on the wofk 
of restoration rapidly and without interruption. London re* 
ceived him with joy. At Chrislnias time he wore hrs crown 
at Canterbury' ; he was probably, indeed, re-crowned by the 
archbishop, to muke good any deflect which his imprisonment 
might imply. Akeady, on December 7, a new council, assem- 
bling in Westminster, had reversed the decisions of the coun- 
cil of Winchester, and, supported by a new declaration of the 
pope in a letter to the legate, had restored the allegiance of 
the Church to Stephen. At the Christmas assembly'^jeoffrey 
dc Mandevllle secured from the king the reward of his latest 
shift of sides, in a new charier which incrcaseti a power 
already dangerous and made htm an almost independent 
prince. In the creation of two new earls a short tiSnc before, 
WiUiam of Albini as Earl of Sussex or Arundel, aipd Gilbert 
of Clare as Karl of Hertford, Stephen sought to konfimi a 
doubtful, and to reward a steady, support. No evt 
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portancc marka the opeDln^ months af 1142. Lent waj« CHAF 
spent in a royal progress through castcra England, where as ^' 
yet the Empreas had obtained no footing, to York. On the 
vay, at Stamford, he seems to have recovered the allegiance 
of the Earl of Chester and of his brother, the Earl of tin- 
coin, a sure sign of the change which had taken place since 
the battle in which they had overcome him so disastrously 
a year before. 

In the summer Stephen again assumed the offensive and 
pushed the attack on his enemies with energy and skill. 
After a scries of minor successes he advanced against the 
impress herself at Oxtord, where she had made her head- 
quarters since the loss oE London, Her brother Robert, who 
was the real head of her parly, was now in Normandy, 
mfhilhcr he had gone to persuade Geoffrey to lend the sup- 
port of his personal presence to his wife's cause in England, 
but he had made sure, as he believed, of his sister's safely 
before going. The iortificaiions of Oxford had been strength' 
ened. The barons had pledged themselves to guard Matilda, 
and hostages had been exacted from some as a check on the 
(tshion of free desertion. It seems to have been fell, how- 
ever, that Stephen would not venture to attack Oxford, and 
there had been no special concentration of strength in the 
city ; so that when he suddenly appeared on the south, having 
advanced down rhe river from the west, he was easily able to 
disperse the burghers who attempted to dispute his passage 
of the river, and to enter one of the gates with them m their 
^ight The town was sacked, and the king then sat down to 
1 siege of the castle, The aiegc became a blockade, which 
Isjted from the end of September to near Christmas time, 
though il was pushed with all the artillety of the age, and a 
blockade in which the castle was caiefuHy watched day and 
night. Stephen seems to have changed his mind since the 
time when he had besieged Matilda in Arundel castle, and to 
have been now determined to take his rival prisoner. The 
barons who had promised to protect the Empress gathered at 
Walllngford, but did not venture to attempt a direct raising 
of the siege. Robert of Gloucester returned from Normandy 
about December i, but Stephen allowed him to win a smal) 
iGticcess or two, and kept steadily to Ms purpose. 
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ctJAP. As it drew near to Christmas provisions became low in 
^' the castle, and the necessity of surrender unpleasantly clear. 
Finally Matilda determined to attempt a bold escape^ It 
was a severe winter and the graund was entirely covered with 
snow. With only a few attendants — three and five arc both 
mentioned — she was let down with ropes from a lower, and, 
clad all In white, stole through the lines of the besiegers, 
detected only by a sentry, who raised no alarm. With deter- 
mined spirit and endurance »he fled on foot through the 
winter night and over difficult ways to Abingdon, six miles 
away. There she obtained horses and rode on to Walling- 
ford, where she was safe. The castle of OrJord itrnnediaiely 
surrendered to Stephen, but the great advantage for which 
he had striven had escaped bim when almo&t in hia bands. 
Robert of Gloucester, who was preparing to attempt the 
raising of the sicge^ at once joined his sister at Walling^ 
ford, and brotight with hini her son, the future Henry M, 
sent over in place of his father, on bis lirst visit to England. 
Henry was now in his tenth year, and for four year* and 
more he remained in England in the inaccessible stronghold 
of Bristol, studying with a tutor under the guardianship of 
his uncle. Robert's mission of the previous summer, to get 
help for Matilda in England, proved more useful to Geoflrey 
than to bis wife. During a rapid campaign the contjuertl of 
the duchy had at last been really begun, and in the two fol- 
lowing years it was carried to a successful conclusion. On 
January 20, 1 144, the city of Rouen surrendered to the Cotint 
of Anjou, though the castle held out for some time longer- 
Even Wakran of Mculan recognized the new situation of 
affairs, and gave his aid to the cause of Anjou, and before 
the close of the year Louis VII formally invested Geoffrey 
with the duchy. This much of the plan of Henry 1 was 
now realized : Stephen never recovered possession of Nor- 
mandy. But without England, it was realized in a way which 
destroyed the plan itself, and England was still far from any 
union with the Angevin dominions. 

By the time the conquest of Normandy was completed, 
events of equal interest had taken place in England, In- 
volving the fall of the powerful and shifty Ear) of Essck. 
Geoffrey dc Mandcville, Soon after Easter, J 142, he had 
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found an oppormnity for another prudent and profitable chap, 
change of sidesn The king had fallen ill on his return from ^^ 
the north, and, once more, as at rhe beginning of his reign, 
the report of his death was spread abroad- Geoffrey seems 
to have hunicd at once to the Empress, as a pcobablc source 
of future favours, and to have carried with him a small crowd 
of bb friends and relatives, including the equally umcrupu- 
iou* Hugh Bigod, Earl of Norfolk. Matilda, who was then at 
Oxford, and had no prospect of any immediale advance, was 
again ready to give him all he asked. Her fortunes were at 
too low an ebb to warrant her counting the cost, and in any 
case what she was buying was of great value if she could make 
sure that the sellers would keep faith. Geo^rcy, with his 
friends, and Nigel, Bishop of Ely, who was already rn her 
aide, controlling Essex, Hertford, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cam- 
bridge, could give her possession of as large a territory on 
the east of England as she now held on the west, and thia 
would very likely carry with It the occupation of London 
wicc more, and would threaten to cut the kingdom of Stephen 
into two detached fragment:?. Geoffrey was in a position to 
drive a good bargain, and he did so. New lands and reve- 
nues, new rights and privileges, were added to those he had 
already extorted from both sides; the Empress promised to 
make no peace without his consent with his "mortal enemies/' 
the burghers of London, towards whom she probably had her- 
self jusl then no great love. Geoffrey's friends were admit- 
ted to share with him in the results of bis careful study of the 
coDdltionB of the market, especially his brotber-in law, Aubrey 
de Vere, who was made Earl by his own choice of Cambridge, 
but in the end of Oxford, probably because Matilda's cousin, 
Henry of Scotland, considered that Cambridge was included 
in his earldom of Huntingdon. What pnce was offered to 
Hugh Bigod, or to Gilbert Clare, Earl of Pembroke, who seems 
to have Iwen of the number, we do not know. 

As a matter of fact, neither Geoffrey nor the Empress 
gained anything from this bargainings Stephen was not 
dead, and his vigorous campaign of the summer of 114a 
evidently made it seem prudent to Geoffrey to hold his 
intended treason in reserve for a more promising opportunity. 
It i* probable that Stephen soon learned the facts, — ^ before 
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CHAP, very k>ng they bccainc common talk, — but he awaited on hb 
^^ side a better opportunity to strike. The carl bad grown loo 
powerful to be dealt with without considering ways and meaac. 
Contemporary writers call him the most powerful man in 
England, and they regard his abilities witli as much respect 
as his possessions and power- Stephen took his opportunity 
in the autumn of lt43» at a court held at St Albans. The 
time was not wisely chosen, Thmgs bad not been ^ing 
well with him during the summer Al Willrm he had beet) 
badly defeated by the Earl of Gloucester, and nearly half ol 
England was in Matilda's possession or independent of his 
own control. But he yielded to the pressure of Geoffrey's 
enecnies at the courts and ordered and secured his arrest 
on a charge of treason. The strnke succeeded no belter than 
such measures usually did with Stephen^ for be was always 
satisfied with a partial success, A threat of hanf^ng forced 
the earl to surrender his castles, including the Tower of 
London, and then he was released, Geo^rey was not the 
man to Bubmtt to such a sudden overthrow without a trial of 
strength. With some of his friends he instantly appealed 1o 
arms, took possession of the Isle of Ely, where he was stiic 
o( a friendly reception, seized Ramsey Abbey, and turning 
out the monks made 3 fortress of it, and kept his forces in 
supplies by cruelly ravaging the surrounding lands^ 

It has been thought that the famous picture of the suffer- 
ings of the people of England during the anarchy of Stephen's 
reign, which was written in the neighbouring city ol Peter- 
borough, where the last of the English Chronicles was now 
drawing to its close, gained its vividness from the writer's 
personal knowledge of the horrors of this time, and tbis 
ts probable, though he speaks in general terms. Hfs pitiful 
account runs thus in part: " Every powerful man made his 
castles and held them against him [the king] ; and they 
filled the land full of castles- They cruelly oppressed the 
wretched men of the land with castle- w^jrks. When the 
castles were made* they filled them with devils and evil meo. 
Then took they those men that they thought had any 
property . . , and put them in prison for their gold and 
silver, and tortured them with unutterable torture; for never 
were martyrs so tortured as they were. They hanged them 
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lip by the feet and smoked thera with foul smcike ; they cha?. 
hanged them by cbe thumbs or by the head and hung armour ^ 
ui) ibclf feci; thcry [lut knotted strings about their hE^sds and 
irrithcd tliem sij that they went iuto the brain^ They put 
theiti ilk dungcond in which were adders, and snakes, and 
Toad«, and killed them so, . . . Then was corn dear, and 
fle»h, and cheeae, and butter; for there was none in the land. 
Wretched men died of hunger; some went seeking ahns *ho 
at orw while were rich men: some fled out of the land. 
Never yet had more wretchedness been in the land, nor 
ever did heathen men do worse than they did ; for oiten- 
times they iorbore neither church nor churchyard, but took 
aD ihi- property that was iherein and then burned the churrh 
and all together. . . . However a man tilled, the earth bare 
no com ; for the land was all fordone by such deeds ; and 
they ^id openly that Christ and his saints slept." 

Geoffrey de Mande\'ille's career of plundering and sacri- 
lege was not destined to continue long. Towards the end 
ihc summer of 1144. be was wounded in the head by an 
■now, in an attack on a fortified post which the king had 
cvtabli&hed ^t Burwell to hold hie raids in check ; and soon 
after he died, Hia body was carried to the house of the Tem- 
plars in London, but for twenty years it cotdd not be received 
into consecrated giuuiul. for he had died with his crimes 
unpardoned and under the ban cf the Church, which was 
only removed after these year& by the efforts of his younger 
eon, a new Earl of Essex. To tbe great power for which 
Geoffrey was playing, to his independent principalfty, or to 
ht» possibly even higher ambition of controlling the destinies 
of the crown of England, there was no successor His eldest 
son, Hrnulft shared his father's fall and condemnation, and 
was disinherited, though from htm there descended a family 

oMing for some generations a minor position in Oxford- 
shire, Twelve years after the death of Geoffrey, his second 
son — also Geoffrey — was made Earl of Essex by Henry II. 
tnd his faithful service to the king, and his brother's after 
hiD3, were rewarded by increasinfC possessions and influence 
thai almost rivalled their father's; but the wilder designs 
tad unscTUfiulous methods of the ^rst Earl of Essex perished 

ith him. 
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The years 1144 and 114J were on the whole prosperous 
for Stephea A number of minor successes and minor seces- 
sions irom the enemy matle up a gcueral dnft in hi£ favour. 
Even the Ead of Glouceatcf s son ThUip, with a aclfishncu 
typical of the time, turned ^igainst his father ; but the moot 
important desertion to the king was that of the Earl of Chea^ 
ter, who joined him in 1146 and made a display of zeaj, real 
or pretended, in his service. Starting with greater (jowct 
and a more independent position than Geo^rcy dc Mand^ 
ville. and perhaps less openly bartering his allegiance to oqc 
side and the other at a constantly rising price, he bad still 
pursued the same policy and with even greater sjccess. His 
design w:ia bardly less th&n the carving out of a state for hiEn^ 
self from western and northern Eng;Tand, and during much 
of this disjointed time he seems to have carried himself witb 
no regard to either side. To go over to the Icing so soon after 
the fall of the Harl nf Esses was, it is likely, lo take some 
risk, and as in the former case there was a party at the court 
which influenced Stephen against him. His refusal* not- 
withstanding his ^eal, to restore castles and lands belonging 
to the Icing, and his attempt to induce Stephen to aid him 
against the VVebh, which was considered a pbt to get poMes- 
sion of the king's person, led to his arrest Again Stephen 
followed his habitual policy of forcing the surrender of his 
prisoner's castles, or certain of them, and then releasing him ; 
and again the usual result followed, the instant insurrcctioa 
of the earL His real power had hardly been lessened by 
giving up the king's castles, — to which he bad been forced. — 
and it waa not easy to attack him. On a later visit of the 
young Henry to England, he obtmned from him, and even 
from the king of Scotland^ to whom he had long been hostile, 
large additions to his coveted principality in the west and 
north; but Stephen at once bid higher, and for a grvii 
including the same possessions and more he abandoned his 
new allies. On Henry's final visit, in II53, when the tide 
was fairly turning in his favotJr, another well-timed treason 
secured the carl his winnings and great promises for the 
future; but in this same year he died, poisoned, as it waa be* 
lievcd, by one whose land* be had obtdned. Out of the 
breaking up of England and the helpleaancsfr of her mien 
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arose no independent feudalism. Higher titles And wider 
lands many barons did gain, but the power of the king 
emerged in the end still supreme, and the worst of the per- 
manent evils of the feudal system, a divided state, though 
ddtbcra-tcly souglit and dangerously near, was at last 
averted- 

Wilh the death of Pope Innocent 11, in September. 1143. a 
i»eur period opened in the relation of the English Church and 
of the English king towards the papacy. Innocent had been 
on the whole favourable to Stephen's cause. His successor, 
Cdcadnc II, was as favourable to Anjou, but his papacy was 
SO abort that nothing was done except to withhold a renewal 
of Henry of Winchester's commission as legate. Lucius lip 
who succeeded in March. 1144, sent his own legate to Eng- 
land ; but he waa not a partisan of c!tht;r i^idc, and seefns 
even — perhaps by way of compensation — to have taken 
atcps towards creating an independent archbishopric in the 
louih-weai in Henry's favour. His papacy again lasted less 
than a year, and his sncceasor, Eugenius III^ whose reign 
kuled almost to the end of Stephen's, was decidedly un- 
friendly, Henry of Winchester was for a time suspended; 
and the king's candidate for the archbishopnc of York, 
William Fil2 Herbert, afterwards St, William of York, — 
who»e position had long been in doubt, for though he had 
been consecrated he had not received his pallium, — was 
deposed, and in his place the Cistercian Abbot of Fountains, 
Henr)' Murdac. was conaccratcd by the Cistercian pope. 
This was the beginning o£ open conflict Henry Mnrdac 
couJd not get possession of his see, and Archbishop Theo- 
bdld waa refused permission to attend a council summoned 
by the pope at Reims for March, 1148. He went secretly, 
crossing the channel in a fishing boat, and was cnthusiasli- 
eaily received by the pope. The Bishop of Winchester was 
again suspended, and other bishops with him ; several abbots 
were deposed ; and Gilbert Folioi, a decided partisan of 
Matilda's, was designated Bishop of Hereford. The pope 
was with difficulty persuaded to postpone the excommuni- 
cation of Stephen himself, and steps were actually taken to 
reopen before the Roman court the question of his right to 
^thc throne. Stephen, on his side, responded with promptness 
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CKAPp and vigour, Kc refused to acknowledge the right of the 
^^ pope to reopen the main question^ The primate was banished 
and his tempor^ities conhscaled. Most of the Engli&h clergy 
were kept on the king's side, and in some way — there it 
some evidei:rcc that the inRucnce of Queen Matilda w^s 
employed^ the scrioua danger which threatened Stephen 
From the Church in the spring of 1 143 was averted- Fcacc 
was made in November with Archbishop Theobald, who had 
ineffectually tried an interdict, and he was ^^!sto^<^d to his see ^ 
and revenues. The practical advantage, on the whole, V^ H 
maincd with the king; but in the course of these events a 
young man, Thomas Becket, in the service of the archbishop, 
acquired a training in ideas and in methods which woa to H 
serve him well in a greater struggle with a greater king. 

In the spring of the next >car, young HcJiry of Anjou 
made an attempt on England, and found his enemies still ■ 
too strong for him. In the interval since his first visit, 
Robert of Gloucester, the wisest of the leaders of the Ange- 
vin catise, had died in his fortress of Bristol in 1174; and in 
February of ii43» Matilda hersdf had given up her long 
and now apparently hopeless struggle in England, and gone 
back to the home of her husband, though ahe seems to have 
encouraged her son in his new enterprise by h*r presence in 
England at least for a time.' The older generation was di*- 
appearing from the field; the younger was preparing to go 
on with the conflict In 1 149 Henry was sixteen years old, a 
mature age in that time^ and it might well have been thought 
that it was wise to put him forward as leader in his o^m 
cause. The plan for this year seems to have been an attack 
on Stephen from the north by the king of Scotland 11 al- 
liance with the Earl of Chester, and Henry passed rapidly 
through western England to Carlisle, where he was knighted 
by King Divtd. Their army, which advanced to attack Lan- 
caster, accomplished nothing, because, as has been related. 
ihe allegiance of Ralph of Chester, on whom they depended, 
had been bought back by Stephen -, and Stephen himself, 
waiting with his army at York, found that he had nothing 
to do. The Scottish force withdrew, and Heniy, again dis- 
appointed, was obliged to return to Normandy. 

1 See the Aikenirmm, Kebruirf 6, 1004, p. 177, 
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Three years later the young Henry made another and cjiap> 
fina^lly successful attempt to win his grandfather's throne, ^ 
hut In the interval great changes had occurred. Of these 
one fell ill the year nejtl following, 1 1 50, Soon after Henry's 
return from England, his father had handed over to Mm 
the only portion of his mother's inheritance which had yet 
been recovered, the duchy of Normandy, and retired himself 
to his hereditary dominions, Geoffrey had never shown, 
SO far a5 we know. 2.ny interest In his wife's campaigns in 
England, and had contincd his atlcntion to Normandy, in 
vhich one who was still primarily a count of Anjou would 
naturally have the most concern; and of all the efforts of the 
family this was the only one which was successful. Now 
while «till a young mar, with rare disregard of self, he giive 
up his conquest to his son, who had been brought up to con- 
sider himself as belonging rather to England than to Aujou. 
On the other side of the channel, during this year 1150. 
Stephen seems ro have decided upon a plan which he bent 
every effort iu the following years to carry out, but unsuccess- 
fully, ^— the plan of securing a formal recognition of his son 
Eustace BB his successor in the throne, or even eb king with 
hbn. At leaftt this is the natural explanation of the recon- 
riliaiLon which took place ntrar the cXosv. of the year, httween 
Eustace and his father on one siJc and Hi^nry Murdac on the 
other, by which the archbishop was at last admitted to his see 
od Vork, and then set off immediately for Rome to persuade 
the pope to recognize Eustace, and even to consecrate the 
young man in person. 

In England the practice of crowning the son king in the 
father's lifetime had never been followed, as it had been in 
some of the continental states, notably in France; but the 
ConditioTis were now exactly those which would make such 
a step seem desirable to the holder of the crown. By this 
means the Ciipcifan family had maintained undisputed posses- 
%\on of the throne through turbiilent times with little real 
power of their own, and they were now approaching the 
|)oirt when Ihey couid leel that the custom was no longer 
Dcceisary. The decision to attempt this method of secitring 
the succession while still in poa?4easion of power, rather than 
to leave it to the uncertain chances that would follow \i\% 
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«itb the king of 
Loub by lAjring 
«f Ajt^oti who hsip- 
«f Ae kbiS, It voold »c«m that 
titick on Not- 
wftk K^ Lmib fant tbe aitaapt was f niii- 
IcM. Twkc ilatrng the sttmae r of 1151 French axsijca 
JBTOiwI Honnadr ; tbe grst kd bv tbc kiag fainndt Both 
ivfflifaBi were met bv Hesry a£ the bead <rf his troopt, but 
«o ^bting uLLuiied oa cttber occasoo- On tbe second 
invMioci, LooiA was in of a fercr ia Puis, and DcgoibElon^ 
lor peace were be^^un. the Cfaoich btercstinf itself to tbJs 
end. Geoffrey and Hetiry ceftaxoly bad no wish (or war. 
The Uag't friend, who had been captured, «-u banded over 
to hfan ; the Nomiaii Vexm was surrendered to Fntnce ; and 
bi return Louis rccogntfcd Hcnnf ^s Duke nf Normandy and 
accepted bis homage. HenrY at ooce ordercti an assembly 
of the Norman barons, on September 14. to consider the 
hmtion of England ; but bis plans were interrupted by tbe 
mddeft death of his father a week before thi^ date. Geoffrey 
was then in hi* thirty-ninth year. The course of bis life had 
been marked out for him by tbe pUns of others, and it is 
obtcurcd for tjs by the deeper interest of the struggle in 
England, and by the greater brilliancy of his son's history; 
but in tbe conqucsl of Nnrmandy he had accomplished 3 work 
which was of Ihe highest value to his house, and of the 
greatest tisdistancc to the rapid success of his son on a ¥rjdcr 
field. 
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Events were now steadily moving in favour of Henry. Al chap, 
the close of rrji, the death of his father added the county ^^ 
of Anjou to his duchy of Normandy, Early in 1 152 a larger 
posMSslon than these together, and a mos: brilliant promise 
of future power, came to hini through no effort of his own. 
We have accii how at the beginning of the reign of Stephen* 
whcD Henry himaelf was not yet five years old, Eleanor, 
heiress of Aquilaine, had been married to young Louis of 
France, who became in a few weeks, by the death of his 
father. King Louis VII. Half a lifetime, aa men lived in 
those days, ihcy had spent together as man and wife, with no 
serious laclt o( harmony. The marriage, however, could 
never have been a very happy one, Incompatibiiity of tem- 
per and tastes must long have made itself felt before the 
determinatioii to dissolve the marriage was reached. Mascu- 
line in character, strong and full of spirit, Eleanor must 
have looked with some contempt on her husband, who was 
losing the energy of his younger days and passing more and 
more under the influence of the darker and more superstitious 
elements in the religion of the time^ and she probably did not 
hesiute to let bcr opinion be known. She said he was a 
monk and not a king. To this, it is likely, was added the 
fact — -it may very possibly have been the deciding considera- 
tion—that during the more than fourteen years of the mar- 
Hage but two daughters had been bom, and the Capetiau 
house still lacked an heir. Whatever may ha\-c been the 
reason, a divorce was resolved upon not long alter their 
return in 1 149 from the second crusade. The death in Janu- 
ary, H52. of Louis VI's great minister, Suger, whose still 
powerful influence, for obvious political reasons, bad hindered 
the Ftial *tcpa, made thcwayclcarn In March an assembly 
of clergy, with many barona in attendance, declared the mar- 
riage void on the convenient and easily adjustable pnncipEe 
of too near relationship, and Eleanor received back her great 
inheritance- 
It was not likely that a woman of the character of Eleanor 
and of her unusual attractions, alike of person and posaes- 
ftlons, would quietly accept as final the position in which this 
divorce hitd left her. After escaping the importunate wooings 
of a couple of suitors who sought to intercept her return to 
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sbe sent a mcua^ to Kcnry %A Anjoii, 
at once. In the thfrd week of Ma> t}icy 
at YtiBa/a% two months titer the divorce. In 
by tvo brief ircdcstattiGil cere monies, the 
•f France, x quarter of the kingdom, bid 
^ king U> an uncontroliablc vau^l vkio 
inolber quarter. The king of France 
speedily from a position of great apparent 
to the scinty icrrilories of the Capcma 
facclofacewilh tbcdangrrof notdisiart 
«f his bouse. To Henry, at the very bcgin- 
opeticd <be immediate prospect of an 
ttin any «kich existed at that time in Europe 
nife tA any other sovereign. If he could 
be wooM bear sway, aa king in rcslity if not It 
I Scodnd to the Pyienees, and from eucb a bq^iii- 
^u there that nuxfat not be gained ? \\'hy the^ 
reatiaecL ^w the Capetian kings escaped 
fii a lai^ port of our story to the death of 
son. King John. At the date of hii max- 
Henry had just entered on bis twentieth yeir. Eleanor 
««a Mac^ Mebc years older. Jf she had sought happinest 
to baruAv ■arriiee, she did not 6nd i1, at leaat not perroa- 
Hilllf'- Md Many later years were spent in open hostility with 
Mov^r* QC Aati^ co oi acd In his prisons ; but whatever may 
te^(%b«ail hr Iw-lnga towards him> she found no nccasion to 
WEh4 hv aMVad hualttnd with contempt Their eldest son, 
WttM^ «ho dU Dot 5urvi\-e infancy, was bom on August 
( A H 4Jb imI in socceS5M>n four other sons were born to them 
Wt thtt* AMi«hter«. 

TH« iM a»d tuost obvious wnrk which now lay before 
H9tt>> wwi tbt cooqacst of Englanil. and the plans which 
Iif4 Wmi aarlbr fensed for this object and deferred by these 
^iHtttfi *♦€♦ at oa« taken up. By the end of June the 
;kvuii4i b^^jutactoooM waj at Barflcur preparing to cro^s the 
vbi^uowl wtlh hVk tavttdiog force. But he was not to be per- 
t.L «i«)j,iy hia new fortunes uncbAllcnged. Louis Vfl 
> h«d tvasona for Enterferiog, and the law was on 
lun *rtW l*W hoA«*a Eleanor bad no right to inarT>- without 
.UtflMMl vl tW feudal sufcrain. A summons, it is said, 
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as ai once eerved on Henry to appear before the king's court 
and answer for his cooduct,* and ihis summons, which Henry 
^cfl^^^^d to obey, was siipporltd by a new coalition, Louis 
aiid Eustace were again m alliance, and Ihcy were joined by 
Henry's own brother Geoffrey, who could make considerable 
trouble in ihe south of Henry's lands, by Robert of Dretix, 
Count of Perche, and by Eustace's eousin Henry, Count of 
Champagne. Stephen's brother Theobald had died at the 
beginning of the year, and hts great dominions had been 
divided, Champa^i^ne and Blois being once more separated, 
never to be reunited unlit ihey were absorbed at different 
date* into the royal domain. This coalition wa^ strong 
enouj^h to check Henry's plan of an invasion of Englajid. 
bu: it did nol prove a serious danger, though the allies are 
aaid to have formed a p!au for the paitition of all the Angevin 
empire among themselves. For some reason their campaign 
does not seem to have been vigorously pushed. The young 
dakc was able to force his brother to come to terms, and he 
succeeded in patching up a rather insecure truce with King 
Louis. On th]5, however^ he dared to rely enough — ^or per- 
haps he trusted to the situation as he understood it— to ven- 
ture at last, m January, 1 1 53, on his long-deferred expedition to 
recover hi"* mother's kingdom- Stephen had begun the siege 
of the tmpoitant fortress of Wallingford. and a new call for aid 
h&d come over to Normandy from the hard-pressed garrison. 
lo the meantime, during the same days when the divorce 
and remarriage of Eleanor of Aquitaine were making such a 
change in the power and prospects of his competitor for the 
eiovfii, Stephen had made a new attempt to secure the pos- 
sesion of that crown firmly to his son Eustace. A meeting 
ot the j^jcat council of the kingdom, or of that part which 

P obeyed Stephen, was called at London early in April, 1152. 
Thin body was asked to sanction the immediate consecration 
of Eustace as king. The barons who were present were 
ready to agree, and they swore allegiance to him and probably 
did homage, which was as far as the barons by themselves 
eould go. The prelates, however, under the lead of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, — Henry of Winchester is not 
toentioned in ihis case, — flatly refused to perform the conse- 

1 Dul tc« l-ol, /V^f^ff ^# r«fjd>itf (1904). ?05-7ir. 
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tincnt to await the covne «f ev«ni% aad Stephen appealed to 
the >word to gain some aevadaBCige to balance this decided 
rebuff. Then followed tbe ligwro us siege of Wa.lUagford, 
which called Henijioto P^gfag^ at the be^ning of January. 
The force whicii Hcany bmgfat with him crossed the 
channel in thirty-six »lnp^ sad mt estimated at the time at 
MO mGn'a^a^11ft and 3000 foouolfien^ a very respectable 
nimy fnr ihaT diy: hut tbc dnke's frioads in England v-ery 
likely foruK^d Ihcir idcasof the army be would bring from the 
brcndih ol his tcrritonea, and they expressed their disappoint- 
mvnl' Henry wai to win p^>—*^, howc^'er, cot by an inva- 
ilon, but by the iikill of his naiiacetncnt arid by the iuf^ucnce 
ot ovunti which worked for him here as on the continent witb- 
mil an clTnTl of his own. Now it was that Ralph of Chotcr 
l^rformod his linal change of sides and sold to f Icnry, at the 
lil|ho4t price which treason reached in any transaction of this 
lonii an^l favourable time, the aid which was so necessary to 
\Ua An^Qvin tucccss^ Henry's first attempt was against the 
Imptiitanl oa*tlc of Malmeshury, midway between Bristol and 
WKlllli|Ef(>ui« and Stephen was not able to prevent its falL 
ThfH tl)0 lEBnlion of Wdlingfoni was relieved, and the 
tntrvnth^ poMtlot) of Stephen's forces over against the 
D«ll« «VM liiv««tcd. The king came up with an army to pro- 
t#ti hU mflft. Mid would gladly have joined battle and settled 
1h« qii«*lk>ii on the apot, hut once more his barons rcfuacd to 
fl|ih1, Th«y dc^red nothing icss than the victory of one of 
thf iImIh, which would bring the chance of a strong ro>*al 
INiWM and of their subjection to it. Apparcmly Henry's 
bniiina lirld the umc view of the case, and assi^^ted in forcing 
lh«i Itfiidera to a|[reo I0 a brief trticc. the advantage of which 
would In reillty fall wholly to Henry. 
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From WftUin^ord Henry marched north through central chap, 
England, where towns and castles one alter another fell into ^' 
his hands. Fiom Wallingford also, Eustace withdrew from 
his father, greatly angered by the truce which had been rnade^ 
and went off lo the cast on an expedition of his own which 
Ic>oks niuch like a plitndcnng raid. Rashly he laid waatc the 
lands of St* Edmund, who was well known to be a fierce pro- 
tectcr of his own and to have no hesitation at striking even 
a royal rubber. Punishment quickly followed the offence. 
Within a week Eustace was smitten with madness and died 
OD August 17, a new and terrible warning of the fate of the 
»achLcgioti3, This death changed the whole outlook for the 
future. Stephen had ro more interest m continuing the war 
than to protect himself. His wife had now been dead for 
more than a year His next son, William, had never looked 
forward to the crown, and had never been prominent in the 
struggle. He had been lately married to the heiress of the 
Earl of Surrey, and if he could be secured in the quiet and 
undisputed possession of this inheritance and of the lands 
which his father had granted him, and of the still broader 
bnds in Normandy and England which had belonged to 
Stephen before he seized the crown, then the advantage might 
very well seem lo the king, near the close of his stormy life, 
greater than any to be gained from the desperate struggle 
for (he throne. The Archbishop of Canlerbury, who had by 
»ome means returned to England, proposed peace, and under- 
took negotiations between the king and the duke, supported 
by Henry of Winchester. Henry of Anjou could welJ afford 
lo wait. The delay before he could in this way obtain the 
crown would probably not be verj' long and would be amply 
compensated by a peaceful and undisputed succession, while 
in iihc meantime he could give himself cntiiely to the mission 
which, since be had landed in Enghnd^he had loudly proclaimed 
as his of putting an end to plundering and oppression. 

On November 6 the rivaU met at Winchester to make 
peace, and the terms of their agreement were recited in a 
great council of the kingdom, probably the first which was 
in any sense a council oE the whole kingdom that bad met in 
nearly or quite fifteen years. First, the king formally recog- 
nitcd before the assembly the hereditary right of Henry to 
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tbc lESO^daB of Ea^a^ Tbcn the dab f onsaUy agrceil 
dut Sc^ibca ifaovU bold tbe thrasc to tone ^ He sIkhiM 
Im; aad kmc isd biiJMpi, «nd baroos bound tlKmsd^iVS 
«riih 2a ooth An «« SBeptei's doth Heoiy should succeed 
ptlCcMljr and vitbcMit xbj QoatiadictiDo, It vas atso agnr^d 
■idor ottlu tl»£ all posscvaioas vfaicb b«l been sdicd by 
faroe abovld be r o t o ccd to tbdr ri^itfiil ovdcts. and that «JI 
CMdtt vUA ted bea occbed mce tibe doth oC Hctiry E 
■iwidd bt dcMrogred, md Ite wmaSbv of thesft was noted a 
tike time as 1 1 1 s. tfaoogh a laore crediUe scatemenc gives tbe 
MEmbcr a> 375. The treaty between the two which had no 
4o«bt pfcccd cd these cereaooka m the council conUuiGd 
other proviaioDS. Stephen prooiiaGd to r^vd Hcary u a 
ion— pos&thly he fonnalljr M dcplpd In — and to rule Eng- 
hnd by hb ad^ice^ Houy |wmdiint that WiDUm should 
ea)oy tmdisturbed all ihc poascMioai whkh he had obtained 
with hu wife or from bis father, and aJt hb father's private 
mhcnuflcc in Eaglaikd mad Nomandy. AHegiance acd 
homage were paid by Henry to Stephen as king and by 
William to Henry, and HeAr/s barons did homage to S'.ephea 
and Stephen's to Henry, with the usual rescni-alion. The 
Uo^'s Flemisb oierccnanes were to he sent home, aiid order 
was to he established throuebout the land, the king restoriu 
to all their rights and resuming himself those which had boet 
usurped during the disorders of civil stiife. 

ThU programnic began at once to he carried ont- The 
war came to an end. The " adulterine " ca&tles were de- 
stroyed, not qtiite so rapidly as Henry desired, but still with 
some energy^ The unprincipled baron, Iriend ot neither side 
and enemy ot all his neighbours, deprived of his opportunity 
by llic uEiioci ol the two cnntendtng parties, was quickly re^ 
duccd to order, and we hear no more nf the feudal anarchy 
from which the defenceless had suSered so much during tbc9e 
years- Henry and Stephen met again at Oxford in January, 
1 154; they joumeyed together to Dover, but as they were ro- 
turning, Henry learned of a conspiracy against his life among 
Stephen'^ Flemish followers, some of whom must still hate 
remained in England, and thought it best to retire lo Nor- 
mandy, whvre he begun the resumption of the ducal domaioa 
with which his father had been obliged to pan in the time of 
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hu weakness, Stephen went on with the work of restoration CHAf. 
in EngiaocI, but not for lotig» The new day of peace and ^' 
strong government was not for him. On October 25^ 1 154^ 
he died at Dover, "and was buried where his wife and his son 
were buriedj at Favcrsbam, the monaslcty which they had 
founded/' 

Out of this long period of struggle the crown gained no- 
thing, Otit of the oppoi'tunity of feudal independence and 
aggrardiirenient whkh the conflict offered them, the barons 
in the end gained nothing. One of the parties to the strife, 
and one only, emerged from it with great permanent gains of 
pover and independence, the Church, The one power which 
had hekd back the English Church from talcing its share in 
that great European movement by which within a century 
tiir centralized, monarchical Cfiiirch had risen up beside the 
State, indeed above it, for it was now an international and 
imperial Church, — the restraining force which had held the 
English Church in check, — had been for a generation fatally 
weakened- With a bound the Church sprang forward and 
took the place in England and in the wurld whkh it would 
otherwise have reached more slowly during the rdgn of 
Jicnry. It had been prepared by c:^pericncc and by ihc 
growth of its own convictions, to find its place at once along- 
side cf the continental natioral churches in the new imperial 
system. Unweakcned by the disorganization into which rhe 
State was falling, it was ready to show itself at home the one 
Alrong and steady institution in the confusion of the time. 
and to begin at once to exercise the rights it claimed but had 
never been able to secure. It began to fill its own great , 
appointmenis according to its own rules, and to neglect the 
feudal duties which should go with them. Its jurisdiction, F 
which had been so closely watched, expanded freely and 
ecclesiastical courts and cases rapidly multiplied. It called 
111 own councils and legislated without permission, and even 
asserted its exclusive right to deiermine who should be Idng. 
Intercourse with the (lapal curia grew more unt tarn met led, 
and appeals to Rome especially increased to astonishing frc^ 
qucTLcy, With these gains in practical independence, the 
iupport on which it all rested grew strong at the same time, 
— its firm belief in the Hlldebrandine system. If a future * 
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THE KINGS riRSr WOHK 



Hexrv or Anjou, (or whom the way was opened to the char 
Jthrome ol hja grandfather so soon after the treaty with ^' 
Stephen, was then in his twenty-second year. He was just 
in the youthful vigour of a Ufc of more than usual physical 
strength, longer in yeara than the average man's of the 
twelfth century, and brilUanl ia position and promise in the 
eyes of his time. But his life was in Irulh filled with annoy- 
ingand hampering conflict and bitter disappointment, Physi- 
cally there was nothing fine or elegant about him, rather the 
contrary. In bodily and mental characteristics there wis so 
much in common between the Angevin house and the Nor- 
man that the new blood had made no great changes, and in 
physique and in spirit Henry II continued his mother's line 
quite as much as his fatherV Certainly, as a modem 
writer has remarked, he could never have been called by his 
father's name of "the HandBome." He was of middle height, 
strongly built, with square shoulders, broad chest, and arms 
that reminded men of a pugilist. His head was round and 
well shaped, and he had reddish hair and gray eyes which 
ICCDicd to flabh with lire when he was angry. His complex- 
ion abo was ruddy and his face is described as fiery or lion- 
lika. His hands were coarse, and he never wore gloves 
except when necessary in hawking. His legs were hardly 
straight They were made for the saddle and his feet for 
the atinups. He was heedless of his person and his 
clothes, and always cared more for action and deeds than 
for appearances. 
B In the gifts of statesmanship and the abilities which malce 
> great ruler Henry seemed to his own time above the aver- 
age of kings, and certainly this h true in comparison with 
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the king vrho was his m-ai daring so much of hij r«ign. 
Louis VII of France- Poiteiiry has alsn agreed to call him 
OQC of th« greatest, some have hccn inclined to ^y the 
Cjcatcst of EDgli^ sovercicRi. The first heavy task that 
fell to him, the estahlishmenc of |>eaoe and strong govera- 
meDtio England, he fully achieved; and \h\s work wastb&ok- 
ftilfy celebrated by his contemporaries. All his acta give us 
Ihc impression of menial and physical power, and no recast- 
ing of hilaaces is ever Ukely to destroy the impression of 
great abiUties occupied with great tasks, hut vre need perhaps 
to be reminded that to his age hb position made him great. 
and that even upon us its effect is m^mfyiiig. Euep; in 
the pacification of England he won lu signal success, and the 
schemes to which be g&v'e his best da>3 ended in failure or 
barely escaped U- It is indeed impossible to say that in hts 
long reign he had before him any definite or clear policy, cjc- 
cept to be a strong king and to assert vigorously every right 
to whkh he believed he could lay claim. The opportunity 
which his continental dominions offered him he seems nc\'CT 
to have underEtOf>d, or at least not as it would have been un* 
derstood by a modem sovereign or by a Philip Augustus. It 
is altogether probable that the successful welding together cf 
the various states which he held by one title o^ another Inloa 
consolidated monarchy would have been impossible; but that 
the history of his reign gives no clear evidence that he saw 
the vision of such a result, or studied the means to accomplish 
It, forces us to classify Kenry, in one important respect St 
least, with the great kings of the past and not wilb those of 
the coming age. In truth he was a feudal king Notwltb' 
standing the severe blows which he dealt feudalism in its 
relation to the government of the state, it waa still feudalism 
as a system of life, as a source of idj^s and a guide to con- 
duct, which ruled him to the end. He had \yi<ix\ brought up 
entirely in a feudal atmosphere, and he never freed himself 
from it. He was determined to be a strong king, to be 
obeyed, and to allow no infringement of his cwn right*. — 
indeed, to push them to the farthest limit possible.— hut there 
seems never to have bccii any conflict in his mind bctweeo 
his duties 9A suzerain or vassal and any newer conception cf 
his poBLtion and its opportunities. 
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f It was m England thai Henry won his chic/ and hia only chaP- 
permanent success. And it was indeed not a email success. '^" 
To hold under a strong government and to compel into good 
order, almost unbroken, a generation which had been tiained 
in the anarchy a.Tid license of Sicphen's leign was a great 
achievement But Henry did more than this. In the ma- 
chinery of centralization, he early began a steady and 
systematic development which threatened the defences oi 
feudalism, and tended rapidly toward an absolute monarchy. 
In this was hia greaieat service to England. The absolutism 
which hb work threatened later kings came but liltle nearer 
achieving, and the dang^er soon passed sway, but the ccn- 
tratiiAtion which he gave the state grew into a permanent 
and beneficent crganiiatlon. In this work Henry claimed 
no more than the glory of following in his grandfather's foot- 
steps, and the modern student of the age is more and more 
inclined to believe that he was nght in this, and that hts true 
fame as an institution maker should be rather that of a rC' 
sCorer than of a founder He put again into operation 
what had been already begun; he combined and systema* 
tited and broadened, and he created the conditions which 
encouraged growth and made it fruitful : but he struck out 
so new way either for himself or for England, 
I In mind and body Henry overflowed with energy. He 
wearied out his coun with his incessant and restless activity. 
In learning he never equalled the fame of hts grandfather. 
Henry Bcauclcrc. but he loved books, and his knowledge of 
koguages was such as to occasion remark. He had the 
fiatsJonatc temper of his ancestors without the self-control of 
Henry I, and sometimes raved in his anger like a maniaa 
In matteis of moi^ls also be placed no restraints upon him- 
Mtf. Hia reputation in this regard has been kept alive by 
tfae romantic legend of Rosamond Clifford; and, though the 
pfttlietic details of her story are in truth romance and not 
Mgtory, there is no iack of evidence to show that Eleanor had 
occa^n enough for the bitter hostility which she felt towards 
Wm in the later years of hie life- But Henry is not to be 
reckoned among the kings whose policy or public conduct 
iircrc affected by his vices. More passionate and less self- 
|tontrolled than his grandfather, lie had something of his 
vol* H, 17 
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CHAP, patience ^s^^ tenacity of purpose, and a Urge flharc of hu 
^^^ diplomatic skill; and the slight scruples of conscience, which 
on rare occasions interfered vith an immediate success. axo»e 
from a very narrow range of ethical ideas- 

An older man and one of longer training in statecraft and 
the tnanagcinent of men might easily have doubted bid ablHty 
to solve the problem which lay before Henry in £nG:IaDd 
To control a fciLdal baronage was never an easy task. To 
re-establish a strong control which for nearly twenty year* 
had been greatly relaxed would be doubly difficult. But in 
truth the work was more than half done when Hcoij' came 
to the throne. Since the peace declared at Winchester much 
had been accomplished, and most of all perhaps in the fact 
that peace deprived the baron of the even balancing of partie* 
which had been his opportunity. On al) sides also men were 
worn out with the long conflict, and the material, as well as 
the incentive, to continue it under the changed conditions was 
lacking. It is likely too that Henry had made an impression 
in England, during the short time that he had stayed there, 
very different from that made by Stephen early in his reign; 
for it is clear that he knew what he wauted and how to get 
it, and that he w^ould be satisfied with nothing less. Nor did 
there seem to be anything to justify a fear that anangemenu 
which had been made during the war in favour of indiridual 
men were IJkely to be disturbed. So secure indeed did. ever)"- 
thing seem that Hctiry was in no haste to cross to EngUnd 
when the news of Stephen's death reached him. 

The Uuke of Normandy had been occupied with \'ariotis 
things since his return from England in April, with the re* 
covcry of the ducal lands, with repressing unimportant fetjdal 
disorders, and with ncgotiatioEis with the king of Fiauca 
On receiving the news he finished the siege of a cattle in 
which he was engaged, then consulted his mother, whose 
counsel he often sought to the end of her life, in her quiet 
retreat near Rouen, and finally assembled the barons of Nor- 
mandy, In about a fortnight he was ready at Barflrtir fo* 
the passage, but bad winds kept back the unskilful sailors of 
the time for a month, In England there was no disturbaccc- 
Everybody. we arc told, feared or loved the duke and ex- 
pected him to become king, and even the Flemish troops ol 
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Stephen kept the peace. If any one acted for the king, it chap, 
was Archbishop Theobald, but tticrc ia no evidence that there *" 
wua dnytbinK for a regent to do. At last, at the end of the 
htiX week hi December. Henry landed in England and went 
up at once to Winchester. There he took the homage oi 
the English barons^ and from thence ufcer a short delay 
he went on to London to be crowned. The coronation on 
the 19th, the Sunday before Christmas, must have been a 
brilliant ceremony. The Archbishop of Canterb;iry offici- 
ated in the presence of two other archbishops and seventeen 
bishops, of carls aiid barons from England and abroad, and 
u) mnumerabie multitude of people. 

Henry immediately issued a coronation charter, but it ia, 
like Stephen's, merely a charter of general confirmation, No 
specific promises are made. The one note of the charter, 
tbe keynote of the reign for England thus early slrtiek, is 
"king Henry my grandfather." The ideal o£ the young 
king, an ideal it is more than likely wholly satislactory to 
his subjects, waa to reproduce that reign of order and justice, 
(be time to which men after the long anarchy would look back 
as to a golden age. Or waslbisadeclaration, a notice to all con- 
cerned, tlung out in a time of general rejoicing when it would 
escape cballcngc, that no usurpation during Stephen's reign 
was to stand against the rights of the crown ? That time is 
passed over as a blank. No man could plead the charter as 
guaranteeing him in any grant or privilege won from either 
&idc during the civil war. To God and holy Church and to 
all carls and barons and all his men> the king grants, and 
rcntores and confirms all concessions and donations and 
liherties and free customs which King Henry his grandfather 
had given and granted to them. Also ail evil customs which 
his grandfather abolished aiid remitted he grants to he abol- 
ished and remitted. That ia all except a general reference to 
the charter of Henry I, Neither Chnrch nor baron could tell \ 
from the charter itself what rights had been granted or what 
evil customs had been abolished. But in all probability no 
one at the moment greatly cared for more specific statement. 
The proclamation of a general policy of return to the condi- 
"tions of the caiUer age was what was most desired. 

Th« first work before the young king would be to select 
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CHAP, those who should aid him in the task of gmwrnmcnl m 
^" the chief offices of the stale. He probably already h&d a 
number of these men in mind from his l^nowledgc ol 
England and of the leaders of hia mother* party. In the 
peace with Stephen, Richard de Lucy had been put in 
<:hargc of the Tower and of WinJscr castle. He now 
scenes to have been made justiciar, perhaps the lirst of 
Henry's appointments, as he alone signs the coronation 
charter though without of^cial designation. Within a few 
days, however, Robert de Beaumont, Earl of Leicester, 
was apparently given nffiLe with the same titlc^ ;uid 
together they fill this position for many years, Robert com- 
pleting in il the century and more of faithful service which 
his family had rendered to every successive king. The 
family of Roger of Salisbury was also restored lo the impor* 
tant branch of the service which it had done so much to 
create, in the person of Nigel, Bishop of Ely, who wa^ ^iven 
charge of the cJtchcqucr. The most important appointment 
in its influence on the reign was that to the chancellorship. 
Archbishop Theobald, who was probably one of Henry's 
most intimate counsellors, had a candidaEe in whose favour IjjC 
could apeak in the strongest terms and whose servicer in the 
past the king would gratefully recall. This was the young 
Thomas Becket, who had done so much to prevent the 
Goronarion of Eustace, 

Immediately after his coronation, at Chrismaa tiiue, Heury 
held at Bcrmondsey the first of the great couucib of hia 
reign. Here the whole atatc of the kingdom was discussed, 
and it was determined to proceed with the expulsion of 
Stephen's mercenaries, and with the destruction of the un- 
lawful castles. The first of these under takings gave no 
trouble, and William of Ypres disappears from English hiv 
tmy. The second, especially with what wont with it. — the 
resumption of Stephen's grants to great as well as sjmall, — 
was a more difficult and longer process. To begin il in the 
proper way, the king himself set cut early in 1155 for the 
north. For some reason he did not thirtk it wise at this time 
to run the risk of a quairc] with Hugh Bigod, and it was 
probably on this journey at Northampton that he gave him 
a charter creating him Earl of Norfolk, the title which he 
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lud obUincd from Stephen, The expedition was especially chai". 
dirrctcd against William of Atimale, Stephen's Earl of York- ''*' 
5hirc, and he was compelled to surrender a part of liis spoils 
including the strong castle ct Scarborough. William Peverel 
of the Peak aJso, who was accused of poisoning the Karl of 
Chester, and who knew thai there were other reasons of 
condemnarion against him, took refuge in a monastery^ mak- 
'ing piufcasiuii as a monk when he heard of Henry's ap- 
proach, and fmally fled to the continent and abandoned 
everything to the king. Some time after this, but probably 
dttring the same year, another of Stephen's earls, William 
of Aruadel or Susmtx^ obtained a charter of confirmation of 
tlic third penny of his county. 

One of the interesting features of Henry's first year is 
the frequency of great councils. Four were held in nine 
mouths. It was the work of resumption, and of securing 
hiss posilion, which made them necessary. The expressed 
Hupiwrt of the baronage, as a whole, was of great value tu 
\axsk as he moved against one magnate and then another* 
and demanded the restoration of royal domains or castles. 
The second of these councils, which was held in London 
in March, and in which the husiness of the castles was again 
taken up, did not, however, secure the king against all dan- 
^r of re&i&tance. Roger, Earl of Hereford, son of Miles of 
Clouccster. who had been so faithful to Henry's mother, 
Kcretly left the assembly determined to try the experiment 
of rebellion rather than to surrender his two royal castles of 
Hereford and Gloucealcr. In this attitude he was encour- 
aged by Hugh Mortimer, a baron of the Welsh Marches and 
head of a Conquest family of minor rank which was now 
ming to importance, who was also ready to risk rebellion, 
Roger did not persist in his plans- He was brought to a 
better mind by his kinsman, the Bishop of Hereford, Gilbert 
Foliot, and gave up his castles. Mortimer ventured to aland 
a siege in his strongholds, one of which was Bridgenorth 
where Robert of Beli^ine had tried to resist Henry 1 in 
similar circumstances, bu he was forced to surrender before 
the inidtllt? of the summer This was the only armed oppo- 
sition which the measures of resumption excited, because 
they were carried cut by degrees and with wise caution in 
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CHAi', the selection of persons as well as of times. 1i was probably 
^'^ in this spirit that in January of the next year Henry re- 
granted tu Aubrey tie Vcre his title uf Earl of Oicfonl and 
that of the unfaithful Earl of Esaci to the younger Geoffrey 
dc Mandcvillc. Jt waa twenty years after Henry's accession 
and in far different circumstances that he first found himself 
involved in conflict with a dangerous Insurrection of the 
English barons. 

Before the subrnission of Hugh Mortimer the third of the 
great councils of the year had been held at Wallingford early 
in April, and there the barons h^d been required to swear 
allegiance to Henry's eldest son William, and in case of his 
death to his brother Henry who had been bom a few weeks 
before. The fourth great council met at Winchester in the 
last days of September, and there a new question of policy 
was discussed which ted ultimately to events oE great impor- 
tance in the reign, and of constantly increasing importance 
in the whole history of England tn the present day, — the 
conquest of Ireland Appareutly Henry had already con- 
ceived the idea, to which he returns later in the case of 
his youngest son, of finding in the western island an appa- 
nage for some unprovided member of the royal bouse. Now 
he thought of giving it to his youngest brother William. 
Religious and political prejudice and racial |^ndc nave beco 
so intensely excited by many of the statements and dcscrip- 
tions in the traditional account of Henry's first steps towards 
the conquest, which is based on contemporary records or 
what purports to be such, that evidence which no one would 
think of questioning if it related to humdrum events on the 
dead level of history has been vigorously assailed, and almost 
every event in the series called in question. The writer ci 
history cannot narrate these events as they seem to htm to 
have occurred without warring the reader that some element 
of doubt attaches to his account, and that whatever hi* con* 
elusions, some careful students of the period will not a^cc 
with him, 

A few days before Henry landed in England to be crowned, 
Nicholas Breakspi^ar, the only Fiiglishman who ever became 
pope, had been elected Dishop of Rome and had taken the 
name of Hadrian IV. He was the son of an English clerk, 
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vho w^ Uter a monk at St Albans, and had not Ge«ni«d to chap. 
hn father a very promising boy; but on his father's death he ^'^ 
went abroati, studied at Paris, and was madr Abbot of Si. 
Ruius in Provence- Then visiting Rome because of trouble 
vrilh his monkSt he attracted the notice of the pope* was 
made cardinal and papal legate, and finally wai^ himself 
elected pope in succession to Anastasius IV. We cannot 
say. though we may think it likely, that the occupation 
oi the papal throne by a native Englishman made it seem 
to Henry a favourable time to secure so high official 
sanction for his new enterprise. Nor is it possible to say 
what was the form of Henry'* request, or the composition 
of tl:e embassy which seems certainly to have been sent, or 
the character of the pope's reply, though each of these has 
been made the subject of differing conjectures lor none of 
which is there any direct evidence in the sources of our 
knowledge. The most that we can assert is what we are told 
liy John ol Salishuty, the greatest schular of the middle ages. 
John was an intimate friend of the pope's and spent some 
moT^ths with him in very familiar intercourse in the winter of 
1155-1156^ He relates in a passage at the close of his Meia- 
l&gicus, which he WTDte, if we may judge by internal evidence, 
on learning of Hadrian's death in 1159, and which there is 
no reason to doubt, that at his request the pope made a 
writtei^ grant of Ireland to Henry to be held by hered- 
itary right. He declares that the ground of this grant 
was tho ownership of all islands conveyed to the popes by 
the Donation of Constantine, and he adds that Hadrian 
sent Henry a ring by which he was to be invested with the 
right of ruling in Ireland Letter and ring, he says, are 
preserved in England at the time of his writing. The so- 
called Bull '* Lauds bi liter " has been traditionally supposed 
to be the letter referred to by John of Salisbury, but it doca 
not tiuitc agree with his description, and it makes no grant of 
the island to the king,^ The probability is vcr>' strong that It 13 
not even what it purports to be, a letter of the pope to the 
king exprcwing his approval of the enterprise, but merely 
a student's exercise in letter writing. But the papal 
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CHAP, approval was certainly expressed at a latci' lime by Pope Alc3S- 
^^^ ander III. No doubt can attach, however, to the account of 
Johi) ot Salisbury, As h€ describes the grant it would cor- 
respond fully with pap^l ideas current at the lime, and ic 
would be closely parallel with what we must suppose was 
the mtcodon of an earlier pope in approving William's con- 
quest ol England. If Henry had asked for anything more 
than the pope's moral assent to the enterprise, he could 
have expected nothing different from this, nor does it se«ra 
that he could in that case have objected to the terms or form 
of tiic grant described by John of Salisbury, 

The expedition, however, for which Henry had made thc^ 
preparations was not actually undertaken. His mother ob- 
jected to it for some reason which we do not know, and he 
dropiied the plan for ihc present. About the same lime 
Henry of Winchester, who htvd lived on into a new age, 
which he probably found not wholly congenial, left Eng- 
land without the king's permis.sion and went to Cluny. 
This gave Henry a legal opportunity, and he at once seized 
and destroyed his castles. No other event of importance 
falls within the ftrst year of the reign- It was a great worit 
which had been done in this time. To have plainly declared 
and successfully begun the policy of reigninj; as a strong king; 
to have got rid of Stephen's dangerous mercenaries without 
trouble, to have recovered so many castles and domains wilh- 
out exciting a great rebellion^ and to have restored the finan' 
cial system to the hands best iitted to organixc and perfect 
it, micht satisfy the most ambitious as the work of n year. 
"The hbtory of the year furnishes," in the words o£ the 
greatest modern student of ihc age, "abundant illustration 
of the cneigy and capacity of a king of two-and-twenly/* 

Early In January, 1 1 56, Henry crossed to Nomtandy. 
His brother Geoflrey was making trouble and was demand- 
ing that Anjou and Maine should be assigned to him. We 
are told an improbable story that their father on his death- 
bed had made such a partition of his lands, and that Henry 
had been required blindly to swear that he would carry oat 
an arrangement which was not made known to him. If 
Henry made any such promise as heir, he immediately repu- 
diated it as reigning sovereign. He could not well do other- 
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wise To give up the control of thcac two counties would chat. 
be to cut hid promising contincntAl empire into two widely ^" 
separated portions. Geoffrey attcmpled lo appeal to arm* 
in the three castles which had been givei^ him earlier, but 
iras quickly forced to submit. All thb year and until April 
of the next. 1157. Henry remained abroad, and before his 
retjm to England he was able to oi^er his brother a compen- 
tuion for his disappointment which had the advantage of 
Ktrcrigib cuing hi* own position. The ovcdordship of the 
county of Dritaany had. as we know, been claimed by the 
dukes of Normandy, and the claim had sometimes been 
allowed To Henry the successful assertion of this right 
would be cA great value as filling out his occupation of weat- 
orn France, Just at this time Britatmy had been thrown into 
disorder and civil strife by a disputed succession, and the 
town of Nanle?, which commanded the lower course of the 
Loire, so important a river to Henr^', refused to accept either 
of the candidates. With the aid of his brother, Geoffrey 
succeeded in planting himself there as Count of Nantes, in a 
position which promised to open for the house of Anjou the 
way into Britanny, 

The greater part of the time of his stay abroad Henr>' spent 
in passing about from one point to another in his vanous prov- 
inces, after the usual custom cf the medieval sovereign. In 
Eleanor's lands he could exert much less direct authority than 
in England or Normandy; the feudal baron of the south was 
more independent of his lord: but the opposition which was 
later to be so disastrous had not yet developed, and the year 
went by with nothing to reccird- Soon after his coming to 
Normandy he bad an interview with Louis VII who then 
accepted his homage both for his father's and his wife's 
inheritance. If Louis had at one time intended to dispute 
the right of Eleanor to marry without his consent, he could 
not afford to continue that policy, so sirong was Henry now. 
It was the part of wisdom to accept what could not be pre- 
vented, to arrange some way of living in peace with hi^ rival, 
and to wait the chances of the future. 

It is in connexion with this expedition to Normandy that 
there first appears In the reign of Henry TI the financial levy 
known as "scutagc" — a form of taxation destined to have a 
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great influence on the finandal and military history of Eng- 
land, and perhaps even a greater on its confitimtional history. 
The invention of this ta^x was furmcrly altiibulcd to the 
statesmanship of the young king» but we now knc* that it 
goes back at least to the time of his grandiatber. The term 
" scutage " may be roughly traoslated " shield money," and, 
as the word implies, it was a tax assessed on the knight's fee, 
and was in theory a money payment accepted or exacted by 
the king in place of the military service due him under the 
feudal arrangements^ The suggestion of such a commuta- 
tion no doubt arose in connexion with the Church baronie«, 
whose holders would find many reasons against peritonal 
service \\\ the field, es)jeci;*lly in the piohihltion of the caiiun 
law, and who in most ca^ca preferred not to enfeoff on their 
Sands knights enough to meet their military obligations to 
the king. In such cases, when called on for *he service, they 
would be obliged to hire the required number of Icnightt, and 
the suggestion that they should pay Ihe necessary sum to 
the king and let him find the soldiers would l>e a natural one 
and probably agreeable to both sides. The sciitagc of the 
present year does not seem to have gone beyond this praC' 
tice. It was confined to Church lands, and the wider appli- 
cation of the principle, which is what wc may attribute to 
Henry IT or to some minister of his, was not attempted. 

Returning to England in April, 1 1 57. Henry took up again 
the work which had been interrupted by the demands of hit 
brother GeofTrey. He was ready now to fly at higher game. 
Stephen's son William, whose great possessions in Kogland 
and Normandy hi* father had tried so carefully to secure in 
the treaty which surrendered his rights to the crown, was 
compelled to give up his castles, and Hugh Bigod was no 
longer spared but was forced to do the same. David of 
Scotland had died before the death of Stephen, and his king- 
dom had fallen to his grandson Malcolm IV. The new king 
had too many troubles at home to make it wise for him to try 
to defend the gains which his grandfather had won from 
England, ard before the close of this year he met Henry at 
Chester and gave up his daim on the northern counties. 
received the earldom of Huntingdon, and did homage to his 
cousin, but tor what, whether for his earldom or his lUngdom* 
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was not clearly stated. Wales Stephen lud practically aban- ckap. 
doiKd, but Henry had no mind to do this, and a campaign **" 
during the summer :n which there was some sharp fighting 
forced Owen, the prince of North Wales, to become his man, 
restored the defensive works of the district, and protected 
the Marcher lords in their occupatioa The Christmas court 
waa held at Lincoln; but warned perhaps by the recent ill 
luck Oif Stephen in defying the local superstition, Henr>r did 
not atrempt to wear his crown in the city. Crown wearing 
and ceremony \\\ general were dtstaalefiil to him, and at the 
next Easter festival at Worcester, together with the queen, 
be formally renounced the practice. 

Half of the year 1158 Henry spent in England, but the 
»^ork which lay before him at his accession was now done- 
IdDcli work of importance and many events of interest con- 
cern the island kingdom in the later years of the reign, but 
these arise from new occasions and belong to a new age, 
The age of Stephen was at an end, the Norman absolutism 
was once more established, and the influence of the time of 
anarrhy and weakness was felt no longer It was probably 
the death of his brother and the question of the occupation 
■of Nantca that led Henry to cross to Normandy in August. 
He went first of all, howe\'er, to meet the king o£ France near 
Gisors. There it was agreed that Henry's son Henry, row 
by the death of his eldest brother recognized as heir to the 
thiuTit^. should marry Loiiis'sdaLightcr Margaret The children 
were still both infants, but the arrangement was made less 
for their sakes than for peace between their fathers and lor 
substantial advantages which Henry hoped to gain. First he 
deftlred Louis s permission to take possession of Nantes, and 
later, on the actual marriage of the children, was to come the 
resloration of the Norman Vcxin which Henry's father had 
been obliged to give up to France in the troubles of his time, 
Protected in this way from the only opposition which he had 
to fear, Henry had no difficulty in forcing his way into Nantes 
«nd in compelling the count of Britanny to recognize his 
possession. This diplomatic success had been prepared, 
possibly wcurcd, by a brilliant embassy undertaken shortly 
before by Henry's chancellor Thomas Becket. One of 
the biographers of the future saint, one indeed who dwells 
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CHAP. less upon his spiritual life and miracles than on bis extcfUA) 
''" history, rejoices in the details of this magnificent journey, the 
gorgeous display, the lavish cxpcarfilurc, ihc royal gcrcro»ty» 
which seem intended to impress the French court with the 
wealth of England and the greatness ot hts master, but 
which lead us to suspect the chancellor of a natural delight 
in the splendours of ihc world- 

With his feet firmly planted tn Bntanny, in a position where 
he could easily take advantage of any fuiitre turn of events 
to extend his power, Henry next turned his attention to the 
south where an even greater opportunity seemed to offer. 
The great county of Toulouse stretched from the south* 
eaMern borders oC Eleanor^ lands towards the Mediterranean 
and the Rhone over a large part of that quarter of France. A 
claim of some sort to this county, the exact nature of which 
we cannot now decide from the scanty and tnconfiistent ac- 
counts of ibe case which remain to us. had come do*n lo 
Eleanor from the last two dukes of Aquitaine, hci father 
and graudfathcn The claim had at any rate seemed good 
enough to Louis VII while he was still the husband of :be 
heiress to be pushed, but he had not succeeded in estab- 
hshing it- The rights of Eleanor were now in the hands of 
Henry and, after consulting with his barons, he determined to 
enforce them in a military campaign in the summer of 1159. 

By the end of June the attacking forces were gathering la 
the south. The young king of Scotland was there as tbfi 
vassal of the king of England and was knighted by hiB lord. 
Allies were secured of the lords to the cast and south, espe- 
cially the assistance of Raymond Berengcr who was Count uf 
Barcelona and husband of the queen of Aragon, and who had 
extensive claims and interests in the valley of the Rhone, Hi* 
daughter was to be married to Hetiry's son Richard, who had 
been hnrn a few months before. Negotiations and interviews 
with the king of France led to no result, and at the last moment 
Louis threw himself into Toulouse and prepared to stand a 
siege with the Count, Raymond V, whose rights he now lo<^ed 
at from an entirely different point of view. This act of the king 
led to a result which he probably did not anticipate- Appar* 
cntly the feudal spirit of Henry could not reconcile itself to a 
direct attack on the person of his suzerain. He withdrew 
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from the siege, and the eupcditioD resulted only In the ocrcu- chai 
pation of some of the minor towns of the county. Here ''" 
Thomas the chancellor appears again in his worldly character. 
He had led to the war a body of knights said ti> have been 
700 in number, the finest and best-equipped contingent in 
the fields Henry's chivalry in refusing to fight hts suzerain 
stccmed to him the height of folly, and he protested loudly 
against it- This chivalry indeed did not prevent the vassal 
from attacking some of his lord's castles in the north, but no 
important resulrs were gained, and peace was soon made be- 
tween them. 

Far more important in permanent consequences than the 
CftnnpaJ^ itself were the means which the king took to raise 
the money to pay for it. It was at this lime, so far as our 
present evidence goes and unless a precedent had been made 
in a small way in a scutage of 1 1 57 for the campaign in Wales, 
that the principle of scutage was extended from ecclesiastical 
to lay tenants in chief- Robert of Xorigny, Abbot of Mont- 
Saint-Michel, tells us that Henry, having regard to the length 
and difficulty of the way, and not wishing to vex the country 
knights and the mass of burgesses and rustics, took from each 
knight's fcic in Normandy sixty shillings Angevin (fifteen 
English), and from all other persons in Normandy and in 
England and in all his other lands what he thought best, and 
led into the field with him the chief barons with a few of their 
men and a great number of paid knights. 

Our knowledge of the treasury accounts of this period is 
not sufficient to enable us to explain every detail of this taxa- 
lion, but it is sufficienl to enable us to say that the statement 
of the abbot is in general accurate- The tax on the English 
knight's fee was heavier than that on the Norman ; payment 
docs not seem to have been actually required from all persons 
outside the strict feudal bond, nor within it for that matter; 
and the eatact relationship between payment and service in 
the field we cannot determine. Two things, however, of 
Interest in the history of taxation in relation both to earlier 
■nd later timts seem clear. In the first place a new form of 
land-lax had been discovered of special application to the 
feudal commtjnity, capable of transforming a limited and 
somewhat uncertain personal service into a far more satis- 
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ctlAP, factory money payment, capable also of considerable extcf*- 
^^ sion and, in the hands of an absolute king^ of an arbitrniy 
development which apparently some forms of feudal finance 
had already undergone. This was something new, — Ihai is, 
it was as new as anything rver is in constitutional historj^ It 
was the application of an old process to a new use. In the 
second place large sums of money were raised, in a purely 
arbitrary way, it would seem, both as to persons paying and 
s:ims paid, from members of the non-feudal community and 
also from some tenants in chief who at the same time paid 
scutagc. These payments appear to have rested on the 
feudal principle of the gracious or voluntary aid and to 
have been called "dona," though the people of that time 
were in general more accurate in the dislincriona Ihey made 
between things than in the use of the terms applied to thein. 
There was nothing new about this form of taicatioa. Glimpseift 
which wc get here and there of fcvtdaU^m in operation lead 
us to suspect that, in small matters and with much irregulafft]f 
of application to persons, it was in not infrcf^uent use. These 
particular paymeTiIs, pressing as tlieydld heavily on the Church 
and exciting its vigorous objection, cariy us back with some 
interest to the beginning of troubles between Anselm and the 
Red King over a point of the same kind. 

In theory and in strict law these " gifts" were voltiniary, 
bolh as to whether they should he made at all and as to 
their amount* but under a sovereign so strong as Henry IT or 
William Rufus, the king must be satisfied. Church writer* 
complained, with much if not entire justice, that this tax 
"contrary to ancient custom and due liberty/' and they accused' 
Thomas the chancellor of suggesting it As a matter of fact 
this tax was less important in the history of taxation than tbftj 
extension of the principle of scutage which accotnpacicd it 
The contribution which it made to the future was QOt eo 
much in the form of the tax as in the precedent of arbltruy 
taxation, established in an important instance of taxation At' 
the will of the king. This precedent carried over and 
applied lo acutagc in its new form becomes in the ici^ 
of Henry's son one of the chief causes of revolutionary 
changes, and thus constitutes *'thc scutagc of Toulouse" 
of 1 159, if wc include under that term the double taxation of 
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tbc year, one at the £:rcat steps forward oE the rdgn 
Henry. 

At the close of the Toulouse campaign an incideDtof some 
Interest occurred in ihe death of Stephen's son William and 
the ending of the male line [>f Stephen's succession. His Nor- 
man county of Mortain was at cncc taken in hand by Henry 
as an escheated hcf* and w&s not filled again until it was 
icn^en years afterwards to his youngeEt son. To Boulogne 
Henry bad no right, but he could not afford to allow his 
influence in the county to decline, though ihe danger of 
lis passing under the tnAuencc of Louis VII was sUghL 
Stephen's only living descendant was his daughter Mary, 
now Abbess of Romsey. The pope consented to her mar- 
riage to a son of the Count of Flanders, and Boulogne 
Tcmairied in the circle of influence in which it bad been fiied 
hy Henry T. The wide personal possessions of William in 
En^Und verc apparently added to the royal domain which 
bid aJieady increased so greatly since the death of Stephen. 

A year later the other branch of Stephen's family came 
Into a new relationship to the politics of France and England, 
At the beginning of October, i i6o, Louis's second wife died, 
leaving him sliU without a male heir. Without waiting tfll 
the end oi any penod of mourning, within a fortnight, he 
married the daughter of Stephen's brother, Theobald of 
Blois, sister of the counts Henry of Champagne and Theobald 
of Blois, who were already betrothed to the two daughters uf 
his marriage with Eleanor. This opened for tlic house of 
BJois a new prospect of influence and gain, and for the king 
of England of trouble which was in part fulfilled. Henry 
saw the probable results, and at once responded with an 
effort to improve his frontier defences. The marriage of the 
young Hcniy and Margaret of France was immediately 
celebrated, though the elder of the two was still a mere 
tnfaAt This marriage gave Henry the right to take posses- 
fiion of the Norman Vcicin and its strong castles> and this he 
did^ The war which threatened for a moment did not break 
out, but there was nmch fortifying of castles on both sides of 
the frontier. 

It is aaid that the suggestion of this defensive move came 
from Thomas Becket. However this may be. Thomas was 
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ciiAF. now near the end of his career of service to the state as 
'^^ chancellor, and was about lo enter a field which promised 
even greater usefulness and wider possibilities of service. 
Archbishop Theobald of Canterbury died on April i8, iifii- 
For some months the king gave no si^ of his intentions as 
to his successor. Then he declared his purpose. ThomaSi 
the chancellor, was about to cross to England to cany out 
another plan of Henry's. The barons were lo be asked to 
swear fealty to the young Hcury as the direct heir to ihc 
crown. Bom in February, H5S. Henry was in hla eighth 
year when this ceremony was performed. Some little time 
before he had been committed by his father to the chancellor 
to be trained in his courtly and brilliant household, and there 
he became deeply attached to his father's future enemy. 
The swearing of fealty to the heir, to which the baroni 
were now accustomed, was performed without objcctioo, 
Thomas himself setting the example by first taking the oath. 
This was his last service of importance as chancellor. 
Before his departure from Normandy on this errand, tbc 
king announced to him his intention to promote him to the 
vacant primacy. The appointment would be a very natural 
one. Archbishop Theobald is said to have hoped and pruycd 
that Thomas might succeed him, and the abilities which the 
chancellor bad abundantly displayed would account for a 
general expectation of such a step, but Thomas himself hesi- 
tated. We are dependent for our knowledge of the dctftiU 
of what happened at this time on the accottnts of Thonias'8 
friends and admirers, but there is no reason to doubt their 
substantial accuracy. It is clear thai there were belter 
grounds in fact for the hesitation of Thomas than for tbc in- 
sistence of Henry, but they were apparently concealed from 
the king. His mother is said to have tried to dissuftde him, 
and the able Bishop of Hereford, Gilbert Follot, records his 
own opposition, But the complete devotion to the king's will 
and the zealous services of Thomas a^ chancellor might well 
make Henry believe, if not that he would he entirely subser- 
vient to his policy when made archbishop, at least that Church 
and State might be ruled by them together in full harmony 
and co-operation, and the days of William Lind I.anfranc be 
broug^ht back, Bcckct read his own character better and 
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knew thftt the days of Henry I and Ansclm were more 
likely W return, and thai not because he recoici^iicd in him- 
self the narrowneiis of Anselm, but because he knew his 
tendency to Idcnllfy himself to the uttermost with whatever 
cause he atlniUed. 

Thomaa had come to the chanceHorahip st the age of thirty* 
acven^ He had been a student, attached to the household 
of Archbishop Theobald, and he must long have looked tor- 
ward to promotimi in the Church as the natural field of his 
ambftianj and Ln this he had just taken the first step In hU 
appointment to the rich archdeaconry of Canterbury by 
hia patiOD. As chancellor, however, he seems to have faced 
«ittirdy about. He threw himself into the elegant and 
liucurions life of the court with an obmtnion and dehght 
which, wc arc tciiiiited to believe, reveal his natural bent. 
The family of a wealthy burgher of London in the last part 
of the reign of Hcnr>^ I may easily have been a belter school 
of manners and taste than the court of Anjou. Certainly in 
refinement, and in the order and elegance of his household as 
it \% described, the chancellor surpassed the King- Provided 
with an ample mcomc both from beneiices which he held in 
the Church and from the perquisites of his office, he indulged 
in a profusion of expenditure and display which the king 
probably did not care for and certainly did not equal, and 
collected about himself such a company of clerks and laymen 
A« made his household a better place for the training of the 
children of the nobles than the king's. In the king's ser- 
vice he spent his money with as livish a hand as for himself, 
in his embassy to the French court or in the war against 
Toulouse. He had the skill to avoid the envy of cither king 
or courtier, and no scandal or hint of vice was breathed 
agiiinst him. The way to the highest which one could hope 
lor in the service of the state seemed open before him, and he 
felt himself peculiarly adapted to enjoy and render useful such 
a career One cannot help speculating on the interesting but 
hopeless problem of what the result would have been if Bcckct 
had remained in the line cl secular promotion and the primacy 
had gone to the next most likely candidate, Gilbert FoUot, 
who«c type of mind would have led him to sympathize more 
naturally with the king's views and purposes in the questions 
VOUIl 1 8 
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that were so soon to arise between Church and State in 
England. 

The election of Becke^- to the see of Canterbury seems to 
have followed closely the forms which had come inco use 
since the compromise between Henry I aiid Anselm, and 
which were soon after described in the Constitutions of 
Clarendon. The justiciar. Richard de Lucy, with three 
bishops went down to Canterbury and made known the will 
of the king and aummoned the monks to an elecdon. Some 
opposition showed itself among them, apparently l^ccauseof 
tbc candidate's worldly life and the fact that he was nut a 
monk, but they gave way to the clearly expressed wilJ of the 
king. The prior and a deputation of the monks went up to 
London ; and there the formal election took place "with the 
counaet of* the bishops summoned for the purpuse, a.nd was 
at once confirmed by the yoirng prince acting for his father. 
At the same time Henry, Bishop of Winchester, made a 
formal demand of those who were representing the king 
that the archbishop should be released from all liability foir 
the way in which he had handled the royal revenues as 
chancellor and treasurer, and this was agreed to. On the 
next Sunday but one, June 3, ti62, Thomas was consecrated 
Archbishop at Canterbury by the Bishop of Winchester, as the 
see of London was vacant- As his first official act the new 
prelate ordained ihat the feast in honour of the Trinity should 
be henceforth kept on the anniversary of his consecratiOD. 
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Thomas Becket, who thu!^ became the head of the English ciiAp, 
Churchy was probably in his forty-fourth year, lor he seems '^^ 
to have been born on Dcceniber 21, 1118. All his p^isL had 
bccD a training in one way or another for the work which he 
was now to do. He had had an experience of many aides of 
life. During his early boyhood, in his father's houBe In Lon- 
don, he bad shared the life of the prosperous burgher class ; 
he bad been a siuJent abroad, and though he was never a. 
ftchoiar, he knew soinethicgof the Learned world from within; 
be had been taken into the household of Archbishop Theo- 
baJdp and there be had been trained, with a little eircle of 
jfcung men of promise of his own age, in the striet ideas of 
the Church; he had been employed on various diplomatic 
missions, and had accomplished what had been Intrusted to 
bim. wc arc told, with skill and success; last of all, he had 
been given a high oflice in the state, and bad learned to know 
by experience aiid observation the life of the court, its methods 
of doing or preventing btisiness, and all its strength and 
weakness. 

As Archbishop of Canterbury. Thomas Beckct became 
ftlmo^t the independent sovereign of a state within the state, 
Lanfrane had held no such place, nor had Anselro. No 
earlier archbishop indeed had found himself at his consecra- 
tion »o free from control and so strong. The orgariizatiox] 
apart from the state, the ideal liberty of the Church, to which 
Anselm had looked forward somewhat vaguely, had been in 
some degree realized smce his time. The death of Henry 1 
had removed the restraining hand which had held the Church 
whhin its old bounds, For a generation afterwards it was 
— freca» compared with any earlier period — to put into 
ce iU theories and aspirations, and the new Archbishop 
m 18" 
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CHAP, of Canterbury inherited ths results still unquestioned and 
'^"^ undiminished. Henry !1 had come lo the throne young and 
/ with much preliminary work to be done. Gradually, It would 
seem, the reforms necessary to recover the fuii royid power, 
and to put into most effective form the organization of the 
etate^ were taking shape in his mind. It \% possible, it is per- 
haps more than possible, that he expected to have from his 
friend Thomas as archbiahop sympalhy and a^i&taDcc in these 
plans, or at least that he would be able to carry Ihcm out 
with no opposition from the Church. This looks to U9 now 
like a bad reading of character. At any rate no hope was 
ever more completely disappointed. In character, wiU» and 
ideals, at least as these appear frnm this time onward, HUvcv* 
cign and primate fumiahcdall the conditions of a most bitter 
conflict. But to understand this conflict it is also necessary 
to remember the strength of Becket's position, the fict that 
he was the ruler of an almost independent state. 

What was the true and ualural character of Thomas Becket, 
what were really the ideals on which he would have chosen 
to form his life if he hod been entirely tree to shape it as he 
would, is a puzzle which this is not the place to try to solve. 
Nor can we discuss here the critical questions, still unsettled, 
which the sources of our knowledge present. Fortunately 
no question affects seriously the tiain of events, and, in rcgiird 
to the character of the archbishop, wc may say with some con- 
fidence that, whatever he might have chosen for himself, he 
threw himself with all the ardour of a great nature into what- 
ever work he was called upon to do. As chancellor, Thomas's 
household had been a centre of luxurious court life. As 
archbiahop his household was not less lavishly supplied, nor 
less attractive ; but its elegance was of a mor« sober ca&t, and 
for himseU Thomas became an ascetic, as he had been a 
courtier, and practised in secret, according 10 his biographers, 
the austerities and good works which became the future saint. 

Six months after *he consecration of the new archbishop. 
King Henry crossed irom Normandy to England, at the end 
of January, 1 163, but before he did so word had come to him 
fiom Bi^ckr^t which was like a declaration cjf principles 
Henry had hoped to have him at the same time primate of 
the Church and hia own chancellor. Not merely would this 
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add A <li*Hfiction to his court, but we may believe that the chap. 
king would rcgAfd it as a part of the co-opcratluii between ^"' 

lurch ftnd State in the reforms he had in mmd. To Thomas 
retention of his old oftice would probably mean !i pledge 
not to oppose the royal will in the plans which he no doubt 
foresaw. Tl would alsio interfere seriously with the new 
nunncr of Ufc which he proposed for himself and he firmly 
declined to continue in the old office. In other ways, unim- 
portant as yet, the policy of the primate as it developed was 
coming into eotllBion with the king's intereslSj in his deter- 
mined pushing of the rights of his Church to every piece of 
la.tjd to which it could lay any claitn, \\\ some cases directly 
ag^nst the king, and in his refusal to allow clerks in the ser- 
vice of the State to hold preferments in the Church, of which 
be had himself been ^ilty; but all these things were still 
rather sign% of what might be expecrcd than important in 
themselves- There was for several months no breach between 
the king and the archbishop. 

For some time after his return to England Henry was 
occupied, as he had been of late on the continent, with miner 
details of government of no permanent importance. The 
treaty of alliance with Count Dietrich of Flanders was re- 
newed. Gilbert Foliot was translated to the important 
bbhopric of Londonn A campaign in South Wales brought 
the prince of that country to tcrmSt and was followed by 
homage from him and other Welsh princes rendered ai a 
great council held at Woodstock during the first week of July, 
1165. It was at thi» meeting that the king first met with 
open and decided opposition from the archbishop, though 
ihla was still in regard to a special point and not to a general 
line of policy. The revenue of the state which had been 
left by the last reign in a disordered condition was still ihe 
subject of much concern and careful planning. Recently, as 
our evidence leads us to believe, the king had given up the 
Danegeld as a tax which had declined in value until it was 
no longer worth collecting. At Woodstock he made a propo- 
ftition to the council for an increase in the revenue without an 
increase in the taxation- It was that the so-called " sheriff's 
aid," a tax said to be of two shillings on the hide paid to the 
sheriffs by their counties as a compensation for their servicesi 
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should be for the future paid into the roya) treasury for the 
use of the crown. That this demand was in the directioQ of 
advance and reform can hardly be questioned, especially if, 
as is at least pcssiblc, it was based on the declining impor- 
tance of the sherifFs as purely local officers, and their in< 
creasing responsibilities as roy:t] officers on account of the 
growing importance of the klng^s courts and paittctilarly 
of the itinerant justice courts. So decided a change, how- 
ever, in the traditionaE way of doing business could only be 
made with consent asked and obtained. There is no cyid4;ncc 
that opposition came from aoy one except Becket. Ke Batly 
refused to consent to any such change, as he had a right to 
do so far as bis own lands were concerned^ and declared that 
this tax should never be paid from them to the public tieas^ 
ury. The motive of his opposition does not appear and b 
not easy to guess, He stood on the historical purpose of 
the tax and refused to consider any other use to which it 
might be put. Henry was angry, but apparently he had to 
give up his plan. At any rate unmistalcable notice had been 
served on him that his plans for reform were likely to nicct 
with the obstinate opposition of his fgrmcr chancellor 

This Hrst quarrel was the immediate preltidc to another 
concerning a far more important matter and of far more Usi- 
ing consequences. Administration and jurisdiction, revenue 
and justice, were so closely connected to the medieval state 
that any attempt to increase the revenue, or to improve uid 
centralize the administrative machinery, raised at once the 
question of changes in the judicial system. But Hetuy II 
was not interested \x\ getting a larger income merely, or a 
closer ccntralisatioii. His whole reign goes to show that he 
had a high con';eption of the duty of the king to make justice 
prevail and to repress disordt^^ and crime. But this was a 
duty which he could not begin to carry out without at once 
encountering the recognized rights and still wider claims of 
the Church. Starting from the words of the apostle against 
goiog to law before unbelievers* growing at first as a pro- 
cess of voluntary arbitration within the Church, ?^ding a 
criminal side with the growth of disciplinary powers ever 
clergy and members, and greatly stimulated and widened by 
the legislation of the early Christian emperors, a body of 
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law and 3 judicial organi^atior had been developed by the CHAP. 
Church which rivalled that of the State in its own field and ^'" 
i;uq)as$«c1 it in scientific form and contenL In the hundrpri 
years since Williain the Conqueror landed in England this 
system had been greatly perfected- The revival of the Ro- 
cnai: law in the schools of Italy had furnished both model 
and material^ but more important still the triumph of the 
CItiniac feformadoD, of the Ideas of centraliiation and empire, 
had given an immense stimulus to this growth, and led to clearer 
^inceptions than ever before of what to do and how to do it. 
When the state tardily awoke to the same consciousness of 
opportunity and method, it found a large part of what should 
have been its own wnrk in ih^ hands of a rival power- 
In no state in Christendom had the line between these 
conflicting jurisdictions been clearly drawn. In England no 
attempt had as yet been made tn draw it ; the only legisla- 
tiOD bad been in the other direction. The edict of William I, 
separating the ecclesiastical courts from the temporal, and 
giving thccn cJicIu&lve juriMliction in spiritual causes, must be 
regarded as a beneficial regulation as things then were. The ^ 
same thing can hardly bi: said of the clause in Stephen's 
charter to the Church by vhich he granted it jurisdictioii 
civer all the clergy; yet under this clause the Church had 
in fifteen years drawn into its hands^ as nearly as we can 
judge, more business that should naturally belong to the 
state than :n the three preceding reigns. This rapid attain- 
ment ot what Anscim could only have wished for, this en- 
larged jurisdiction of the Chitrch, stood directly in the way 
of the plans of the young king as he took up the work of 
restoring the government of his grandfather. He had found 
out this fact before the death of Archbishop Theobald and 
had taken some steps to bring the question to an issue at 
that time, btil he had been obliged to cross to France and had 
not since been able to go on with the matter. Now the refusal 
of Archbishop Thomas to grant his request about the sheriff's 
aid probably did not make him any less ready to push what 
he believed to be the clear rights of the state against the 
muTpations of the clergy. 

As the Etatc assumed more and more the condition of settled 
order under the new king and the courts were able to enforce 
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th« laws everywhere, the failures of justice which resulted 
from the separate position of the clergy attracted more at- 
tention. The king was told that there h^d been during his 
reign more than a hundred murders by clerks and great num- 
bers of other crimes, for none ot which had it been possible 
to inflict the ordiMary penalties. Special cases began to be 
brought to his attention. The most important of these 
was the case of Philip of Broi, a man of some family aud a 
canon of Bedford, who, accused of the murder of a knight, 
had cleared himself by oath in the bishop'3 court. After- 
wards the Icing's justice in Bedford summoned him to appear 
in his court and answer to the same charge, but he refused 
with insulting language which the justice at once repeattxl la 
the king as a contempt of the royal authority. Henry was 
very angry and swore "by the eyes of God,'* his fa^'ountc 
oath, that an insult to his minister was an insult to himself 
and that the canon must answer for it in his court. "Not 
so,*' said the archbishop, " for laymen cannot be judges nf the 
clergy. If the king complains of any injury, let hitn come or 
send to Canterbury, and there he shall have full justice by 
ecclesiastical authority." This declaration of the archbishop 
was the extrenie claim of the Church in its simplest form. 
Even the king could not obtain juslJce for a personal Injury 
in his own courts, and the strength of Bcckct's posttlun t>i 
shown by the fact that, in spite of all his anger, Hcory waa 
obliged to submit He could not, even then, get the case cf 
the murder reopened, and in the matter of the insult to his 
judge the penalties which he obtained must have seemed to 
him very inadequate. 

It seems altogether probable that this case had much to do 
with brining Henry to a determination to settle the question, 
what law and what sovereign should rule in England. So 
long as such things wer*; possible, there cowld be no effective 
centralisation and no supremacy of the national law. WithiD 
three months of the failure of his plan of taxation in the 
council at Woodstock the king made a formal demand of the 
Church to recognize the right of the State to punish crimi- 
nous clerks. The bishops were summoned to a confcrenc* 
at Westminster on OctobeT t. To them the king proposed an 
arrangement, essentially the same as that afterwards included 
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in the Constitutions cf Clarendon, by which the question of chaf. 
guilt or innocence should be determined by ihe Charch court, ^^" 
but once pronounced guilty ihc clerSi should be degraded by 
Oie Church and hajidtd over to lh<? lay court for punishment. 
The bishops were not at first united on the answer which 
they should make, but bcckct had no doubts, and his opinion 
carried the d:iy, Oncol his biographers, Herbert of Bosham, 
who was his secretary and ia likely to have understood his 
views, though he was if possible of an even more extreme 
spirit than his patron, records the speech in which the arch- 
bishop made known lo the king the answer of the Church. 
Whether Actually delivered or not, the speech certainly stales 
the principles on which Becket must have stood, and tbeae 
aie those of the reformers of CLuuy in their most logical form. 
The Church \a not subject to an earthly king nor to the law 
of Ihe State alone : Christ also is its king and the divine law 
its law. This is proved by the words of our Lord concerning 
Ihe "two swords." But those who are by ordination the 
clergy of the Church, set apart from the nations of men and 
peculiarly devoltd lo the work of God^ are under no earthly 
king. They are abnve kings and confer their pnwt^r upon i 
Ihem, and far from being subject lo any royal jurisdiction they \ 
arc themselves the judges of kincs. There can be no doubt 
but that Becket in his struggle with the king had consciously 
before him the model of Anselm ; but these words, whether 
he spoke them to the king's face or not, forming as they did 
the principles of his action and accepted by the great body of 
Ihe clergy, show how far the English Church had progressed 
alonf^ the road into which Anselm had first led it, 

HcnryS only answer to the argument of the archbishop was 
lo adopt exactly the position of his grandfather in the earlier 
conflJcl, and to inquire whether the bishops were willing to 
observe the ancient customs of the realm. To this they made 
answer together and %lT\%\y that they were, "saving thdr 
order, " This was of course to refuse, and the conference 
came to an end with no other result than to define more 
clearly the issue between Church and Stale, In the interval 
which followed Becket was gradually made aware that hia 
support in the Church at large was not so strong as he could 
wish. The terror of the king's anger still had Us effect in 
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England, ani^ somr of the bishops went over to his side and 
tried to persuade the archbishop lo sonic compromise. The 
pope. Alexander III, who had taken refuge m France from 
the Kmi^eror and hia antipope, saw more clearly than Heckct 
the danger of driving another powerful aoverevgn into the 
camp of schism and rebellion and connselleii inoderatjon- He 
even sent a special representative to England, with letter* to 
Bcckct to this effect, and with instructions lo urge him to 
come lo terms with the king. 

At last Becket was persuaded to concede the form of words 
desired, though hij< biographers asserted thai he did this on 
the express understanding that the concession should be no 
more than a form to save the honour of the king. He had 
an interview with Henry at Oxford and engaged that be would 
faithfully observe the customs of the realm, This promise 
Henry received gladly^ though not^ it was noticed, with % 
return of his accustomed kindness to the archbishop; aiid he 
declared at once that, as the refusal of Thomas to obey the 
customs of the realm had been public, so the satisEactioii 
made to his honour must be public and the pledge be gtveii 
io the presence of the nobles and bishops of the Idng* 
dom. To this Bccket apparently offered no objection, nor 
to the proposal which followed, according to hia sccrctjuy 
at the suggestion of the archbishop's enemies, but ccrlairUy 
from Henry's point of view the next natural step, that after 
the promise had been given, the customs of the realm should 
be put into definite statement by a " recognition," or formal faw 
quiry» that there might be no further danger of either dTJl 
or clerical courts infringing on the jurisdiction of the other. 

For this double purpose, to witness the archbishop's d«ela- 
ration and to make the recognition, a grcar council met at 
Clarendon, near Salisbury, towards the end of January, 1 164. 
Some questions both of what happened at this council aod 
<A the order of events arc still unsettled, but the essential 
points ficcm clear. Becket gave the required promise with no 
c^ualifying phrase, and was followed by each of the bishops En 
the same form. Then came the recognition, whether pn>- 
vided for beforehand or not, by members of the council who 
were supposed to know ttie ancient practice, for the purpose 
of putting into definite form the customs to which tbe Church 
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tud a^jGcd. The document thus drawn up, which has come 
down to us known as tho Constitutions of Clarendon, records 
in its opening paragraph the fact and form of this agieement 
and tht names of the conseiiling bishoj^a. It is probable, 
however, that this refers to the earlier engagement, and that 
after the customs were reduced to definite statement, no 
formal promise xvas made. The archbishop in the discussion 
ur^ed bis own ignorance of the customs, and it is quite possible 
that, receiving his training in the time of Stephen and believ- 
ing impLidtly in the extreme claims ol the Church, he was really 
ignorant of what could be proved by a historical study of 
the ancient practice. The king demanded that the bishops 
should put their seals to this document, but this they evt> 
dcnily avoided. Beckct's secretary says That he tempori2ed 
and demanded delay. Henry had gained, however, great ad- 
ii-antagc from the council, both in what be had actually ac- 
complished and in position for the next move, 

To all who accepted the ideas which now ruled the Church 
there was much to complain of, much that was impos- 
sible in the Constitutions of Clarendon. On the question gf 
the trial of criminous clerks, which had given rise to these dif- 
ficulties, it was provided, according to the best interpretation, 
that the accused clerk shonid be first brought before a secular 
court and there made to answer to the charge. Whatever he 
might plead, guilty or not guilty, he was to he transferred 
to the Church court for trial and. if found |:uihy, for degra- 
dation from the priesthood; he was then to be handed 
over to the king's officer who had accompanied him to the 
bishop's court for sentence in the king's court to the state's 
punishment of hiscrimeJ Becket and bis party regarded this 
as a double trial and a double punishment for a single offence. 
But thb was not all. The Constitutions went beyond the 
original controversy. Suits to determine the right of pre- 
sentation to a living even between two clerks must be tried 
in the king's court, as aTso suits to determine whether a given 
fee was hdd in free alma or as a !ay fee- None of the 
higher clergy were to go out of the kingdom without the 
king's permission, nor without his consent were appeals to be 

^ .Vr Maitbnd, Hmry !l amf ikr Criminom Cltrks^ in bb Cu## Imt im 
1k0 Ckm-a */ £mg(ontf {i^^). (^^Pig/. /fur. /^/t/.Vil, y^^) 
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taken from ecclesiastical courts to the pope, his barons to 
be excommunicated or their lands placed under an interdicL 
Tlje ftudal character of the clergy who held in chief of the 
king was strongly insisted on. They must hold their land* 
as baronies, and answer for them to the royal justices, and 
perform atl Iheir feudal obligations like other barons ; and il 
their fiefs fell vacant, ihey mnst pass into the king's hand and 
their revenues be treal^rd as domain revenues during the va- 
cancy. A new election must be made by a delegation stim- 
moned by the kin^, in his chapel, and with his consent, and 
the new prelate must perform liege homage and swear fealty 
to the king before his consecration. 

In shorl, the Constilutions arc a codification of the ancicDt 
customs on all those points where conflict was likely to ariee 
between the old ideas of the Anglo-Norman State and the new 
ideas of the Hildebrandine Church, For there can be little 
doubt thst Henry's assertion that he was but stating the cus- 
toms of hrs grandfather was correcL There is not so mnch 
proof in regard to one or two points as we should like, but all 
the evidence that we have goes to show that the State was 
claiming nothing new, and about most of the points there can 
be no question. Nor was this true of England only. The 
tights asserted in the Constitutions had been exercised In 
general in the eleventh and early twelfth centuries by cvciy 
strong state in Europe. The weakness of Henry's position 
was not in its historical support, but in the fact that history 
had been making since his grandfather's day. Nor was the 
most important feature of the history thai had bL^en made 
in the interval the fact that the State in Its weakness haJ al* 
lowed many things to slip out of its hands. For Hcnry'ti 
purpose of recovery the rise of the Church to an equahty 
with the State, its organization as an international monarchy, 
conscious of the value of that organization and paw^ul to 
defend it, was far more important The Anglo-Nonnan 
tnonarchy had been since Its beginning the strongest in Eu- 
rope. Henry II was in no less absolute control of the State 
than his ancestors. But now there stood over againsc the 
king, as there never had before, a power almost as strong bl 
England as his own. Thomas understood this more clearly 
than Henry did. He not merely believed in the justice and 
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necc&aity of his cause, but he believed in his ability to make chap. 
i: prevail. Thomas may have looked to Ansdm as his model ^'^^ 
<uid guide of conduct, but in position he stood oa the results 
of the work which Anselm had bsj^iin, and he was even more 
convinced than his predecessor had been of the righteousness 
of his cause and of his power to maintain it This conflict was 
likely to be a war of giants, and at its beginning no man could 
predict its outcome. 

Even if the council of Clarendon closed, as we have sup- 
posed it did, with no definite statement on Thomas's part of 
his attitude towards the Constitutions, and not, as some ac- 
counts imply, with a flat refusal to accept thcm» he proba- 
bly left Iht council fully determined not to do so. He carried 
away with him an official copy of the Cons lit utions as evi- 
dence of the demands which had been made; and shortly after- 
wards he 5uapende<l himself from his functions because of the 
promise which he had originally given to obey them, and 
applied to the pope for absolution. Por some months matteis 
drifted with no decisive events. Both side^ made applicatiou 
to the pope. The archbishop attempted to leave England 
without the knowledge of the king, but failed to make a cross- 
iog. The courts were still unable to carry out the provisions 
of the Constitutions. Finally a case arose involving the arch- 
bishop's own court, and on his disregard of the king's pro- 
cesses he was summoned to answer before the asrnf rrgfs at 
Northampton on Occober 6. 

It is to be regretted that we have no account of the inter* 
eating and dramatic events of this assembly from a hand 
friendly to the king and giving us his point of view. In the 
biojn^phies of the archbishop, written by clerka who were 
not likely to know much feudal law, it is not easy to trace 
out the exact legal procedure nor always to discover the 
technical right which wc may be sure the king believed wa^ 
on his side in every step he looL At ihc outset it was re- 
corded that as a mark of hi& displeasure Henry omitted to 
send to the archbishop the customary personal summons to 
attend the meeting of ihc court and summoned him mily 
through the sheriff, but. though the omi&tion of a personal 
summons to one of so high rank would naturally be resented 
by his friendt, at he was to go, not as a member of the court, 
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but 35 an accused person to answer before it, the omi«f;ion 
was probably quite regular, Tm mediately after the organi^a- 
lion of the court, Bccket was put on his trial for neglect to 
obey the processes of the king's court in the earlier case. 
Summoned originally on an appeal for default of judgtrent, he 
had neither gone tc» the court himself nor sent a personal CX' 
cu&c. but he had instructed his representatives to plead against 
the legality of the appeal, Thia he might have done hiimclf 
if personally before the court, but, as be had not come, there 
was technically a refusal to obey the king's commands which 
gave Henry his opportunity- Before the great mria rtgiM 
the case was very simple^ The archbishop seems to have 
tried to e:et before the court the same pica as to the illegality 
of the appeal, but it was ruled out at once, as " it had no plaoe 
there." In other words, the case was now a different one. It 
was trieJ stricrly on the ground of the archbishop's feudal 
obligaUons, and there he had no defence. Judgment was 
given against him, and all his movables were declared in the 
king's mercy, 

William Fiti Stephen, one of Becket's biographers who 
shows a more accurate knowledge of the law than the others, 
and who was piesent at the trial, records an interesting inci- 
dent of the judgment. A dispute arose between the barons 
and the bishops as to who should pronounce it, each party 
trying to put the unpleasant duty on the other. To the 
barons' argument that a bishop should declare the decision 
of the court because Bccket was a bishop, the bishops 
answered that they were net sitting there as bishops but aa; 
barons of the realm and peers of the lay barons. The king 
interposed, and the sentence was pronounced by the aged 
Henry, Bishop of Winchester. Heckct seems to have 8ul^ 
mittcd without opiiosilion, and the bishops who were present, 
except Gilbert Foliot of London, united in giving security 
for the payment of the fine. 

A question that inevitably arises at this point and cannot 
be answered is, why Henry did not rest satisfied with the ap- 
parently great advantage he had gained. He !iad put into 
operation more than one of the articles of tht Constitutions 
of Clarendon, and against the archbishop in persort. Bccket 
had been obliged to recognize the jurisdiction of the ama 
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wbok body o< fehcps had rtco^^tiucd th^r feudal poatioo 
in the &tate and had acud txpon IL Perhaps the king wufaed 
to get %Xi equally ckar prec«deiu m a case which V2$ a cM 
one ratbet than a DUfdcacanour. Perhaps he vas so exsspe^ 
rated against the ardihialkop that he was resolved to purMie 
him to his niin. but, though more than one thing po^ta to 
thi?., it does oot s^em a reaflOBiMfc c^ttotatiOft. Whatev«rntty 
have been hU motive, the king jmwftfl&itety, — the accounts 
say on the «anie day wiEh the first triaJ. — denunded that his 
(onner chancelkw should accoiunt for jf^30f> derived frcm Ihe 
revenues of the castles of Eye and Berkhampsted held by 
him while chauoelLor- Thomas answered that the money 
had been spent m the service of the state, but the king re- 
fused lo ;uimit thai ibis h^d been done by his authoriiy, 
Agiin Bcckct submitted^ though not rccognmng the right ol 
the court to try him in a case in which he had not been 
mramoDed, and gave security for the payment 

Still this was not stiScient. On the next day the king de- 
manded the return of 500 marks which he had lent Bccket 
for the Toulou&e campaign, and of a second joo which had 
been borrowed of a Jew on ihc king's security. This was 
foUowed at once by a tutther demand for an account of the 
icvenuas of the archbishopric and of all other ecclesiastical 
fiefs which had been vacant while Thomas was chanceUor. To 
pay the sum which this demand would call for would be itu* 
possible without a surrender of all the archbishop's sources 
of income for several years, and it almost seems as if Hcniy 
intended this result The barons apparently thought as much, 
for from this ^y they ceased to call at Becket's quarters. 
The next day the clergy consulted together on the course to 
be taken and there was much diffcrcEice of opinion^ Some 
advised the immcdia.tc resignation of the archbishopric, others 
a firm stand accepting the consequence of the king's anger; 
and there were many opinions between these two extremes. 
During the ^^y an offer of socxi marks tn settlcmcni: uf the 
ciaiiD was sent to the king on the advice of Henry of Win- 
Stater, but it was refused, and the day closed without 
any agreement among the clergy on a common course of 
action- 
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The next day was Suaday, and the archbishop did not leave 
his lodgings. On Monday he wa& too Ul to attend the meet- 
ing of the court, tnuch lo Henry's anger. The discu,%suins 
of Sftturday and the reflections of the following days had 
apparently led Becket to a definite decbion as to his own con- 
duct. The king W3£ in a mood, as it would surely fiecm to 
him, to accept nothing short of his ruin. No support was to 
be expected from the borons. The clergy, even the bishops, 
were divided in opinion and it would be impossible to gain 
strength enough ftom them to escape anything which the 
king mi^ht choose to demand. We must, 1 think, explain 
Dccket's conduct from this lime' on by supposing that he now 
saw clearly that all concessions had been and would be in 
vain, and thai he was resolved to exert to the utmo&t the 
strength of passive opposition which lay in the Church, to put 
his case on the highest possible grounds, and to gain for the 
Church the benefits of persecution and for himaelf the meHts, 
U needs be, of the martyr 

Early the ncit morning the bishops, lerrificd by ibc anger 
of the king, came to Becket and tried to persuade him to 
yidd completely, even to giving up the archbishopric. Thb 
he refused. He rebuked them for their action against him 
already in the court, forbade them to sil in judgment on him 
again, himself appealing to the pope, and ordered ihem, if 
any secular person should lay hands on him in punishment, 
to excommunicate him at once. Against this order Gilbert 
Foliot immediately appealed. The bishops then departed, and 
Becket entered the monastery church and celebrated the 
mass of St, Stephen's day, opening with the words of the 
Psalm, " Princes did sit and speak against me." This was 
a most audacious act, pointed directly at the king, and a 
public declaration that be expected and was prepared for 
the fate of the first martyr. Naturally the anger of the 
court was greatly int:rca5cd. From the cclcbraiion of the 
mass, Becket went to the meeting of the court, bis cross borne 
before him in the usual manner, but on reaching the door 
of the meeting-place, be took it from his cross-bearer and 
carrying it tn his own hands entered the hall. Such an un- 
usual proceeding as this rould have but one meaning. It was 
a public declaration chat he was in fear of personal viokocCi 
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^HftD<l ibat any one who laid hands on hrm must understand chap, 
^BUa «ct to be an attack nn the crass and all that it signi^cd, '^^ 
^^Somc o£ the bishopa tried to persuade him to abandon this 
attitude, but in vain. So far as wc can judge the mood of 
Henry, Beckct had much to justify his feeUng, and if he were 
resolved not to accept the only other alternative of complete 
aubmi^on, but determined to resist to the utmost, the act was 
not unwise. 
^_ When the bishops reported to Che king the primate's order 
^BforbiddJiig them to sit in trial of him again, it was seen 
at once to be a violation of the Co nstitii lions of Clarendon; 
^_ an<i certain barons were sent to him to inquire if he stood to 
^Ltbis, to remind him of his oath as the king's iiegc-man, and 
of the promise^ equivalent to an oath^ which he had made at 
Cbrendon to keep the Constitutions *Mn good faith, without 
guile, and according to law,*' and to ask if he would furnish 
security for the payment of the claims against him as chan- 
cellor. In reply Becket stood (irmly to his position, and 
renewed the prohibition and the appeal to the pope. I'he 

■ breach of the Constitutions being thus placed beyond question, 
the king demanded the judgment of the court, bishops and 
barons together. The bishops urged the ecclesiastical dan- 
gers in which they would be placed if they disregarded the 
itrchbi&hop's prohibition, and suggested that instead they 
should themselves appeal to Rome against him as a per 
jiircr. To this the king at last agreed, and the appeal was 
declared by Hilary, Bishop of Chichester, who had through- 
out inclined to the king's side, and who urged upon the arch- 
bishop with much vigour the oath which they had all taken at 
Carendon under bis leadership and which he was now forcing 
them to violate, Becket's answer to this speech ts the weak- 
^^Cataod least honest thing that he did during all these days of 
^ftbuL " Wc promised nothing at Clarendon/' he said, *' without 
excepting the rights of the Church. The very clauses to which 
you refer, 'in good faith, without guite, and according to law/ 
»rc saving clauses, because it is impossible to observe any- 
thing in good faith and according to law if it is contrary to the 
laws of God and to the fealty due the Church. Nor is there 
any auch thing as the dignity of a Christian king where the lib- 
of the Church which he has sworn to obaerve has perished." 
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The court then, without !h« bbhops, found the archbbbop 
guilty of perjury and probably of treason. The formal pro- 
nunciadon of the sentence in the presence of Becket was 
assi^ed to the justiciar, the Earl of Leicester, but he was 
not allowed to finish. With violent words Thomas inter- 
rupted him and blltcrly denounced hint for presuming ai a 
layman to sit in judgment on his apiritual father. In the 
pause that followed, Becket left the hall still carrying his 
cross. Aa he passed out, the spirit of the chancellor over- 
came for a moment that of the bishop, and he turned fteroely 
on those who were saying " perjured tnutor " and cried that, 
if it were not for hia priestly robes and the wickedness of the 
acti he would know how to answer in arms such an accusa- 
tion. During the night that followed, Becket secretly left 
Northampton, and by n roundabout way after two wcekt 
succeeded in escaping to the continent in disguise. The 
next day the court held its last session. After sovne dis- 
cussion it was resolved to allow the case to stand as it was, 
and not even to take the archbishop's fief into the king's hatid« 
until the pope should decide the appeal, a resolution which 
shows how powerful was the Church and how strong was the 
influence of the bishops who were acting with the king. At 
the same time an embassy oE great weight and dig^nity was 
appointed to represent the king before the pope, consisting: <^ 
the Archbishop of York, the Bishops of London, Chichester, 
Exeter, and Worcester, two carls and two barons, and three 
clerks from the king's household. They were given letters to 
the King of France and to the Count of Flanders which said 
that Thomas, "formerly Archbishop of Canterbury," had 
fled the kingdom as a traitor and should not be received 
In their lands. 

In the somewhat uncertain light in which wc arc compelled 
to view these events, this quarrel seems unnecessary, and the 
guilt of forcing it on Church and State in Englandn at least 
at this time and in these circumstances, appears to rest with 
Henry. The long patience of his grandfather, which iwa» 
willing to wftit the slow process of e%"cnts and carefully 
shunned the drawing of sharp issues when possible, he cer- 
tainly does not show in this case. It is more than Ukelv, 
however, that the final result would have been the sane in 
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any cnae. No reconciliation was posEiblc between the ideas Chav*. 
or the characters of the two chJe( antagooists, and the neccs- ^'" 
soiy constitutional growth ol the state made the coUiBion cer- 
tain, it was a case in which either the Chiirch or the State 
must give way^ but gres.ter moderadoQ of action &nd demand 
would have given us a higher opinion of Henry*s practical 
wiadoni ', and the essential justice of his cause hardly cicuscs 
such rapid aud violent pushing oE his advantage. On the 
other hand Thomas's conduct, which must have been ex- 
ceedingly exasperating to the hot blood which Henry had 
inherited, must bu severely condemned in many details. 
\Vc cannot avoid the feeling that much about it was insincere 
and theatrical » and even an intentional challenging of the fate 
ht seemed to dread. But yet it does not appear what choice 
was left him between abjectly giving up ail that he had been 
trained to believe of the placi; of the Church in the world and 
entering on open war with the klng. 

Thc war now declared dragged slowly on for ax years 
with few events that seemed to bring a decision nearer till 
towards the end of that period, Henry's embassy returned 
(rem the pope at Christmas time and reported that no formal 
judgment had been rendered on the appeal. The king then 
put in force the ordinary penalty for failure of service and 
confiscated the archbishop's revenues. He went even further 
than this in some acts that were justifiable and some that were 
spiteful He ordered the confiscation of the revenues of the 
archbishop's clerks who had accompanied him, prohibited all 
appeals to the pope, and ordered Bcckct's relatives to join 
him in exile. As to the archbishop, whatever one may tiiink 
oE his earlier attit\:de we can have but little sympathy with 
his conduct from this time on. He went himself to the 
pope after the departure of Henry's messengers, but though 
Alexander plainly inclined In his side, he did not obtain a 
formal decision. Then he retired to the abbey of Pontigny 
in ijurgundy, where be resided tot some time, 
I Political events did not wait the settlement of the conflict 
with the Chuiuh, though nothing of great interest occurred 
before its close. Henry crossed to Normandy in the spring 
if 1165, where an embassy came to him from the Emperor 
twhicb resulted in the marriage of his daughter Matilda with 
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*''' returned wiih this embassy to Germany *ccm to have ifi- 
volvcd the king in some embarrassment by promises of soiot 
kiiici to support the emperor against the pope. It docs nol 
appear, however^ that Henry ever intended to rccogBUC the 
antipopc; and, whatever the promises were, he promptly di> 
Avowed them. Later in the year two campaigns in Walci 
u« Jess interesting from a military point of view than as 
leading ro further experimenlfi in taxation. The year i[66 
is noteworthy for the bcgiiuuiig of extensive judicial and 
administrative reforms which must be considered hereafter 
with the series to which they belong. In that year also 
Beclcet began a direct attack upon his enemies in England. 

He began by sending to the king three successive wara- 
ingit, all based ou the assumption that m sui^h a dUpule tlte 
final decision must remain with the Church and that the 
State must always give way. His next step was the solemn 
excommumcation of seven supporters of the Icing, mostly 
clerks, but including Richard of Lucy, the justiciar- The 
king was warned ta expect the same fate himself, and all 
obedience to the Constitutions of Clarendon was forbidden^ 
The effect of this act was not what Bcckct anticipated. Il 
led rather to a reaction of feeling against him from its unno- 
cessatj severity, and a synod of the clergy of the archbishopric 
entered an appeal against it. A new embassy was sent to 
the pope who was then at Rome to get the appeal decided, 
and waa much more favourably received by Alexander who 
seems to have been displeased with Bccitet's action, lie 
pronuBcd to send legates to Henry to settle the whole 
question with him. The occupation of Btitanny by which 
it was brought under Henry's direct control ;iiid a short 
and inconclusive war wiih the king of France took np 
Ac Interval until the legates reached Normandy in October. 
1167^ Their mission proved a failure^ Becket« who came 
in person to the inquiry which they held, refused to accept 
any compromise or to modify En any way his extreme pod- 
tion^ On the other side Henry was very angry because they 
refused to deprive the archbishop. 

The year 1168 was a troubled one for Heury, with rcvolti 
Ib pMtou aad Bhtaany, supported by the king of P'rancc, and 
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with useless negotiatjans with Louis, Early iu [169 the CHAp, 
pope sent rcw envoysi to rry to reconcile king and primate '^^ 
with in,viructioiis to bring pressure to bear on both partii^s. 
The king of France also came lo the meeting and cxcttcd 
his influence, but the result was a second lailure. Bcckct 
had invented a new saving clause which he thought the 
king might be indnoed to accept He would submit "saving 
the honour of Gw3," but Henry understood the point and 
could ace no difference between this and the old rc»crv;itton. 
Becket finally stood firmly against the pressure of the en- 
voys and the iniluence of Louis, and Henry was not moved 
hy the threats which the pope had directed to be made if 
necessary. A third embassy later In the year seemt^d for 
a moment about to find a possible compromise, hut ended irt 
Another failure, both parties refusing to make any real con- 
cession. The interval between these two attempts at rccon- 
dbation Becket had used to excommunicate about thirty of 
his opponents m Fngland, mostly churchmen, including the 
Bishops of London and Salisbury. 

For more than a year longer the quarrel went en, the 
whole Church suffering from the results, and new points 
aiising to complicate the issue. The danger that England 
would be placed under an interdict Henry met by most 
alringenl regulatiors against the admission of any communi- 
cations from the pope, or any intercourse with pope or 
archbishop. On the question which arose in the constant 
negotiations as to the compensation which should be made to 
Becket for his loss of revenue since he had left England, 
be showed himself as unyielding as on every other point, and 
demanded the ultermosl farthing. For some time the king 
had wished to have his son Henry crowned, and on June 14. 
1 170, that ceremony was actually performed at Westminster 
by the Archbishop ol York, who had, as Henry believed or 
asserted, a special permission from the pope for the purpose. 
Of course Becket resented Ibis as a new invasion of his 
rights and determined to c.\^cE for it the proper penalties. 
Finally^ towards the end of July, an agreement was reached 
which was no compromise; it simply ignored the points in 
dispute and omitted all (he qualifying phrases. The king 
agreed to receive the archbishop to his favour and to restore 
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CHAP, him his posscssiona, and Bcckct accepted Ihts. The asfrce- 
*'" ment can hardly have been regarded by either aide ^^ any. 
thing more than a truce. Neither intended 10 abandcn any 
right for which he had been contending, but haih wert? ei- 
haiistcd by the conflict and desired an interval Cor recovery* 
perhaps ^tth a hope of renewing the strife from a better 
position . 

It was December 1 before Thomas actually landed in 
England- He then came bringing war, nut peace. He 
had sent over* in advance of bis own crossing, letters which 
he had solicited and obtained from the pope, suspending 
from their functions ail the bishops vrho had taken part in 
the coronation of the young Icing, and revi^-ing the excom- 
mtinlcations of the Bishops of London and Salisbury. Thct, 
landing at Sandwich, he went on to Ci^nterbnry^ where he 
was received with joy. But there was little real joy for 
Becket or his friends in the short remainder of his life, utilctt 
it may have been the joy of conflict and of anticipated mar- 
tyrdom. To messengers who asked the removal of the seiv 
tencc against the bishops, he refused any concession except 
on their unconditional promise to abide by the pope's 
decision; and the three prelates most affected — York, LoD* 
don. and Salisbury — went over to Normandy to the kinj;. A 
plan to visit the court of the young king at Lx>ndon was 
stopped by orders ro return to Canterbury. On ChristmAn 
day, al the close of a pennon from the text '' Peace on earth 
to men of good-will," he issued new excommunications gainst 
some minor offenders, and bitterly denounced, in worda that 
seemed to have the same effect, those who endangered the 
peace between himself and the king. 

It was on the news of this Christmas pTocUmation, or per* 
haps on the report of the bishops who had come from Eng- 
land, that Henry gave way to his vioEent tcmfwr. and in in 
cuiburat of passion denounced those whom he had cherifhed 
and covered with favours, because they could not avenge 
him of this one prfest. On these words four knights of hi* 
household resolved to punish the archbishop, and, leaving the 
court secretly, they went over to England. They were Regi- 
nald ¥\M Urse, William of Tracy, Hugh of MorviUe, and 
Ridiard le Breton, An attempt to atop them when thcjr 
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departure was observed did not succeed, and, collecting sup- 
porters from the local enemies of the archbishop, they forced 
Ihcir way into his presence on the afternoon of December 
i^. Their reproaches, demands, and threats Ucckcl reicl 
with fivmreas and dignity, recusing to be inflaenced by fear. 
Finding that they could gain nothing by words, they with- 
drew to get their arms, and Beckel was hurried into the 
cutbedial by his friends. As they were going up the steps 
from the north-west transept to the choir, their enemies 
inct them, ealting loudly tor "the traitor. Thomas Beeket/' 
The archbishop turned about ard stepped down to the floor 
of the transept, repelling their accusations with bitter words 
and accusations of his own, and was there struck down by 
their swords and murdered; not before the altar, as is some- 
tiincs said, though within the doors of his own church. 
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The marlyrdom of Thomas Becket served hia cause better 
than his cantinuance in life could have done?. Even if hb 
murderers foolishly thought to serve the king by their deed. 
Henry himself was under no delusion as to its effect. He 
was thunderstruck at the news, and, in a Irenzy of horror 
which was nu doubt getminc, as well as to marie hi« re- 
pudialion of all share in the deed, he fasted and shut hinv 
self from communication with the court lot days. But the 
public opinion of Europe would not aequic Heary of Uie 
guilt. Letters poured m upon the pope denouncing him and 
demanding his punishmerL The interdict of his Normar 
dominions which had been threatened was proclaimed by the 
Archbishop of Sens, but suspended again by an appcfti io 
the pope. Events moved slowly in the twelfth century, and 
before the pope could t^ke any active steps in the case, an 
embassy which left Normandy almost immediately had time 
to reach him and to promise on the pari of the king hi* w«n- 
plcte submission to whatever the pope should decree after 
examination of the facts, Immediate punishment cf any 
severiry was thus avoided, and the embassy of two cardinals 
to Normandy which the pope announced could act onlv after 
some delay. 

In the meanwhile in England Thomas the archbishop wa« 
bemg rapidly transformed into Thomas the saint. Miracles 
were reported almost at once, and the legend of his sunt- 
ship took its rise and began to throw a new light over 
the cvenis of bis earlier life. The preparation of his body 
for the grave had revealed his secret asceticism, — the hair 
garments next his skin and long unchanged. The people 
believed him to be a true martyr, and his popular canoniia- 
tlon preceded by somt^ time the olTidal, though this followed 
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with unusual cjuickDess even for the middte ages. It wa^ 
prGnounced by the pope tn whoac leign he had died on Feb- 
ruary 2E, 1 173. For generations he remained the fjivouritc 
saint at England, and his popularity in foreign lands is sur- 
prising, though it must be remembered that he was a great 
and most conspicuous martyr of the official Churchy of the 
new Hildcbrandine Church, of the spirit and ideas which 
vrerc by that date everywhere in command. 

This long and bitter struggle between Church and State, 
unworthy of both the combatants, was now over except for 
Che consequences which were ]a£ling, and the interest of 
Hcnry'i reigii flows back into the political channel The 
king ttid not wait in scdusion Ihe report of the pope's 
mbsion. It may have been, as was suggested even at the 
time, tiiat be was glad ct an excuse to escape from Nor- 
mandy before the envoys' coming and to avoid a meeting 
with (hem until time had done something lo isof[e:i the feeling 
against him^ Before his departure his hold on britanny was 
strengthened by the death, in February. 1171, of Conan the 
candidate whom he had recognised as count Since 1 166 the 
administration of the country had been practically in hifl 
hands; and in that year his son Geoffrey had been betrothed 
tt> Constance, the daughter and heiress of Conan. Geoffrey 
would now succeed to the countship, but he wa^s still \ 
child; and Bntanny was virtually incorporated in Henry's 
continental empire. 

The refuge which the repentant Henry may have sought 
from the necessity of giving an answer to the pope at once, 
or a kind of prctiminary pcoancc for his sin. he found id 
Ireland. Since he received so early in his reign the sanction 
of Pope Hadrian IV of hia plan of conquest, be had done 
nothing himself towards that end, but others had The adven- 
turous barons of the Welsh marches, who were uacd to ihc 
idea of carving out lordithipa for themselves from the landa 
of tbctr Celtic enemies^ were caally persuaded to extend their 
dvllizing operations to the neighbouring island, where even 
richer results seemed to be promised. Tn 1166 Dcrmoi, the 
dispossessed king of LctTiater. who had found King Henry 
too busily occupied with affairs in France to aid bim, bad 
secured with the royal permission the help he needed in 
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CHAR Wales, and thus had connected with the future history o( 
*^^ Ireland the names of **StTongbow" and Fitzgerald, The 
native Irish, though the bravest of warriors, were vrithout 
armour, and their weaponst of an earlier stage of military 
history, were no match lor the Norman; especially had tbey 
no defence against the Norman archers. The concjucst uf 
Leinster, from Walcrford to Dublin, and including those two 
cities, occupied some yeais, but was accompHshcd by a few 
men. '*Stroogbow'' himself. Richard de Clare, Earl of I'em- 
broke, did not cross over till the end c( August, 1 170, when 
the work was almost completed. He married the daughter <jf 
Dcrmot and was recogniied as his heir, but the death of h» 
father-in-law in the i\^Xi spring was followed by A general 
insurrection against the new rulers, and thia was hardly 
under control when the carl was summoned to England to 
meet the king. 

Henry could not afford to let the dominion of Ireland, 
to which he had looked forward for himself, slip from h\% 
hands, nor to risk the danger that an independent state 
might be formed so close to England by his own vftMals. 
Already the Earl of Pembroke was out of favour; it was said 
that his lands had been forfeited, and he might easily becorao 
a rebel dIFiciilt to subdue ld his new possessions. At the 
moment he certainly had no thought of rebellion, and lie Jtt 
once obeyed the summons to England. Henry- had crowed 
from Normandy early m September, 1171, had paid a brief 
visit to Winchester, where Henry of Blois, once so poweifol in 
Church and State, was now dying, and then advanced with his 
army through southern Wales into Pembrokeshire whence he 
crossed to Ireland in the middle of October. As he paiiied 
from Waierlord to Cashei, and then again from Waterford to 
Dublin, chiefs came in from all sides, many of whom had 
never submitted to the Norman invaders, and acknowledged 
his oYcrlordship. Only in the remoter pans of the we*t and 
north did they remain away, except Roderick of Connaugbt, 
the mo&t powerful of the Irish kings, who was not yet ready 
to own himself a vassal, but claimed the whole of Ireland lor 
himself. The Christmas feast Henry kept in Dublin, and 
there entertained his new subjects who were astonished at the 
splendour of hid court 
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A few weeks Uter a council of the Irish Church waa held at CrKAf. 
Cuhel, ATicl ftttcnded by all the prcJatea ol the island except ^'^ 
the Archbishop of Armagh whose age preventoJ hta commg» 
The bishops swore aDegiance to Henry^ and each of them is 
said to have made a farinal declaration, written and sealed, 
recogniEing the right of Henry and his heirs to the kmgdom 
of Ireland, The canons ado[3ted by tht; council, putting into 
fCTce rulefi of mamage and morals long established in prac- 
tice in rhe greater pan of Christendom, reveal the reasons 
thai probably led the Church to favour the English conquest 
and even to consider it an especially pious act of the king. 
A report of Henry's acceptance by the Irish kings and of 
the acts ol the counci] was sent at once to the pope, who 
replied in three letters under date of September 20, 1172. 
addressed 10 Henry, to the Irish bishops, and to the Irish 
kings, approving fully of all that had been done. 

It is not clear that Henry had in mind any definite plan 
for the political government of the conquest which he had 
m^de. The allegiance of those princes whti were outside the 
territories occupied by the Norman adventurers could have 
been no mnre than nominal^ and no attempt seems to have 
been made to rule them. Meath was granted as a fief to 
Hugh of Lacy on the service of fifty knights- He was also 
made governor of Dublin and justiciar of Ireland, but this 
title is the only evidence that he was lo be regarded as the 
representative of the king, Waterford and Wexford were 
made domain towns, as well as Dublin, and the carl of Pem- 
broke, who gave up Uic royal rights which he might inherit 
from King Dermot» was enfeoffed with Lcinsler on the service 
of a hundred knights. Plainly the part of Ireland which 
was actually occtipied was not treated in practice as a sepa- 
rate kingdom, whatever may have been the theory, but lis a 
transplanted part of England under a very vague relationship, 
Aa a matter of fact, it was a purely feudal colony, under but 
the alightest control by a distant overlord, and doomed both 
from iu situation in the midst of an alien^ only pailly civiliKcd, 
and largely unconquered race, and from its own organization \ 
or lack of organization, lo speedy troubles, I 

Henry returned to England at Eastet time, and went on \ 
ftlmoat at once to meet the papal legates in Normandy. By 
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CHAP, the end of May his recoadliatton with ihe Church vras com- 
^^ pleted Firstf Henry purged himself hy solemn oath in th« 
cathedral at Avianches of any share tn the guilt of Thomu's, 
assassination, and then the conditions of reconciJiaUon wcFCl 
«wom to by himself and by the young Idng, These condi-l 
tjons are a. very fair compromise, though Becket could ne%'er 
have agreed to them nor probably would Henry have done %o 
but for the murder. The Church insisted on the one thing 
which waa most esaential to its real interests, the trccdom of 
appeals to the pope. The point mo&t important to the State, 
which hid led originally to the quarrel, — the question of 
puntahmentof criminous clerks by the lay courts, — waspaaaod^ 
over iu silence, a way out of the difficulty being found by re- 
quiring of the king a promise which he could readily maki 
that he would wholly do away with any customs vrhicli 
been introduced against the churches of the land in his time. 
This would not be to hts mind renouncing the Consiiluiion iA 
Clarendon. The tcmpoialilica of Canterbury and the eiiled 
friends of the archbishop were to be restored as before the 
quarrel, and Henry promised not to withdraw his obedience 
from the catholic pope or his successors. The other ccndt 
tions were of the nature of penance- The king promised to 
assume the cross at the next Christmas for a crusade of three 
years, and in the meantime to provide the Templars with a 
sum of money which in their judgment would be sufficient 
to maintain 200 knights in the Holy Land for a year- 
Henry no doubt felt that he had lost much, but in truth he 
had every reason to congratulate himself on the lightneaa o(<| 
his punishment for the crime to which his passionate words 
had led. He did not get all which he had set out to recover 
from the Church, but his gains were Large and stibstantlaL 
The agreement is a starting-point of some imponance in ihf 
legal history of England- It may be taken as the beginning, 
with more full conaciousncas cf field and boundaries, of the 
development of two long lines of law and jurisdiction, run- 
ning side by side for many generations, each encroaching 
somewhat on the occupied or natura.1 ground of the other, but 
with no other conflict of so serious a character as this- The 
criminal jurisdiction of the state did not recover quite all 
that the Constitutions of Clarendon had demanded. Clcrkt 
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accused of the worsi offences, of felonies, except high treason^ CHAt\ 
were tried and punished by the Church courts, and from this ^^ 
aio^ the privilege knowa as benefit of clergy with all Its 
abuses, but in all minor offences no distinction was made 
between clerk and layman. In civil cases also, suits which 
involved the right of property, even the right of presentation 
to livings, the state courts had their way. Two large fields 
of law, on the other hand, — maiiiagCt and wills, — the Church, 
much to its profit, had entirely to itself- 

Tbe interval of peace for Henry was not a long one. 
Hardly was he freed from one desperate straggle when he 
found himself by degrees involved in another frura which be 
was never to find relief- The policy which he was to follow 
towards his sons had been already foreshadowed in the coro- 
CEtttoD of the young Henry in 1170. but wc do not find it 
easy to aceount for it or to reconcile it with other lines of 
policy which he was as clearly following- The conflict of 
ideas, ihc subtle contradictions of the age in which he Itvcd, 
must have hccn reflected in the mind of the king whose 
dominions themselves were an empire of contrasts. Of all 
the middle ages there is perhaps no period that saw the ideal 
which chivalry had created of the wholly "courteous" king 
and prince more nearly realized in practice than the last half 
of the twelfth century — the brave warrior and gicat ruler, of 
€Oursc, but alwaya also the generous giver, who considered 
largesse " one of the chiefest of virtues and first of duties, 
bestowed with lavish hand on all comers money and 
food, robc£ and jewels, horses and arms, and even castles and 
ficfSi recognizing the natural right of each one to the gift 
bia rank would seem to claim. That such an ideal was actu- 
ally rcabzcd in any Urge number of ca^es it would be absurd 
to iraintain. It is not likely that any one ever sought to 
equal in detail the extravagant squandering of wealth in giftB 
which figures in the poetry of the age — the rich mantles 
vbich Arthur hung about the halls at a coronation festival 
to be token by any one. or the thirty bushels of silver colnfl 
tumbled in a he:«p on the floor from which all might help 
tbembelves. But these poems record the ideal, and probably 
no other age saw more men. from kings down to simple 
knights, who tried to pattern themselves on this model and 
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CHAF. to look on weattli as an exhausUess store of thinga to t>e 
XIV given away. But in the mind o£ kings who reigned in a 
world more real than the romances ot chivalry, this duty had 
always to contend with natural ambition and with their 
responsibility for the welfare of the lands they ruled. The 
last half of the twelfth century saw these cousidc rations groT 
rapidJy strongern The age that formed and applauded the 
young Henry also gave birth to Philip Augustus, 

The marriage with Eleanor added to the strange mixture 
of blood in the Norman-Angevin house a new and warmer 
strain. It showed itself, careless, luxurious, self -indulgent. 
restless at any controU in her sons. But the marriage had 
also ita effect on the husband and lather. It gave a strong 
impetus to the conquest, which had already begiui, of the 
colder and slower north by the Ideals of diity and manners 
whii^h had blossomed out into a veritable theory of life in the 
more tropical south. Henry could not keep himself from the 
spcU ol these influences, though they never controlled him as 
they did his children. It seema impossible to doubt, how- 
ever, chat he really believed it to be his duty to give bis sons 
the position ihat belonged to them as princes, where they 
could form courts of thcLr own, surrounded by their barons 
and kmghts, and display the virtues which belonged to tbctr 
station. They had a rightful claim to this, which the niling 
idea of conduct befitting a king would not allow him to deny. 
The story of Henry's waiting on his son at table after hb 
coronation "as seneschal*' and. the reply of the young king 
to those who spoke of the honour done him, tbat it was a 
proper thing for one who was only the son of a count to wait 
on the son of a king, la -Mgnlticant of deeper things than mert 
manners. But, though he might be under the spell of these 
ideals^ to partition his kingdom in very truth, to divest him- 
self of power, to make his sons actually independent in the 
provinces which he gave thctn. was impossible to him. The 
power of his empire he could not break up. The real con- 
trol of the whole, and even the greater part of the revenues, 
most remain in his hands. The confiict of ideas in his mind. 
when he tried to be true to them all tn piactice. led inevitably 
to a like conflict of facts and of physical force. 

The coronation of the young Henry a« king of England, 
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considered by itself, seems an unaccountable act Stephen 
had tried lo sectire the coronation of his son Eustace in his 
own lifetime, but there was a clear reason of policy in his 
'^nc> The Capetian kings of France had long followed the 
practice, but for ihem also it had plainly been for many gen- 
erations of the utmost importance for the security of the 
hmi*-^. There had never been any reason in Henry's reign 
why extraordinary steps should seem necessary to secure the 
succession, and there certainly was none t^ftccn years after 
its beginning. No explanation is given us in any contem- 
porary accotjtit of the motives which led to this coronation, 
and it i* not likely that tliey were motives of policy. It is 
probable that it was done in imitatian of the French custom, 
under the influence oj the ideas of chivalry. But even if the 
kinf: looked on this as chiefly a family matter, affecting not 
tnucb more than the arrangements of the court, he could not 
keep it wilhin chose limits. HU view of the position to 
which hia sun* wcie entitled was the most decisive infiuencc 
shaping the latter half of his reign, and through its effect on 
their characters almost as decisive for another generation. 

Not long after his brother's coronation Richard received 
his mother's inheritance, Aquitaine and Poiton ; Geoffrey was 
to be Count of Britanny by his marriage with the heiress; 
Normandy, Maine, and Anjou were assigned to the young 
king; while the little John, yoimgcst of the children of 
Heory and Eleanor, received from his father only the name 
*' Lackland" which eipresses well enough Henry's idea that 
his position was nnl what it ought to be so long as he had no 
lordship of his own. Trouble of one kind had begun with 
the young king's coronation, for Louis of France had been 
deeply offended because his daughter Margaret had not been 
crowned queen of England at the game lime. This omission 
was rectified in August, 1172, at Winchester, when HenTy 
was again crowned, and Margaret with him. But more 
acrious troubles than this were now beginning- 

Already while Henry was in Ireland, the discontent of the 
young king had been noticed and reported to him. It had 
been speedily discovered that the curonation carrietJ with it 
DO power, though the young Henry was of an age to rule 
according to the ideas o( the time, — of the age, indeed, at 
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CHAP, which his father had begun the actual government of Nor* 
*'^ mandy. B\it he found himself, as a contemporary called him, 
" our new king who baa nothing to reign over" It is proba- 
ble, however^ that the scantiness of the revenues supplied 
him to support his new dignity and to mainCatn his court hid 
more to do with his discontent than the lack of political 
power- The courtly virtue of " iargesse," which his father 
followed with some restraint where money was concerned, 
was with him a more controlhng ideal of conduct. A bril- 
lianc court, joyous and gay, given up to minstrelsy and totir- 
rameiUs, seemed to him a necessity of life, and it could not 
be had without much money. Contemporary literature shows 
that the young king had all those genial gifts of macincr, 
person, and spirit, which make their possessors universAlly 
popular. He was of more than average manly beauty, 
warm>hf;art<;dr cordial, and generous. He won ihe personal 
love of all men* even of his enemies, and his early death 
seemed to many, besides the father whom he had so sorely 
tried, to leave tlie world darker Clearly he belongs in the 
list of those descendants of the Norman house, with the 
Roberta and the Stephens, who had the gifts which attract 
the admiration and alfcction cif incn» but at the same time 
the weakness of character which makes them fatal to them- 
selves and to their triends. To a man of thai type, cvca 
without the incentive of the spirit of the time, no amount of 
money could be enough. It is hardly possible to doubt that 
the emptiness of his political title troubled the mind of ihc 
young Henry far less than the emptiness of his purse-' 

There was no lack of persons, whose word would havt 
great influence with the young king, to encourage him in his 
discontent and even in plans of rebellion. His father-in-law, 
Louis Vri, would have every reason to urge him on to ci- 
trcmcs, those of policy because of the danger which threatened 
the Capetian house from the undivided Angevin power, those 
of personal feeling because of the seemingly mtcntional 
slights which his daughter Margaret had suffered. Eleanor, 
at once wife and mother, born probably in H2Z, liad ncv 
reached an age when she must have felt that she had lost 

■ Kob«r1 of T«r1^i, CiitanieUt t/Sir/iitm, iv, jb$ ', VftiOfirt Jt GmJinmt 
2/ MarNka/,\i, [935-5095. 
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some at least of the sources of earlier Influence and consider- 
ation. Proud and imperious of spirit, she would bitterly 
resent uiy lack of attention on her husband's part* and she 
had worse things than neglect lo excite her anger. From 
the beginning, we are told, while Henry was still in Ireland* 
ihe had encouraged her son to believe himself badly treated 
by his father. The barons* many of them at least, through 
all the provinces of Henry's empire, were restless under his 
atrong control and excited by the evidence, conalanily in- 
creasing as the judicial and administrative reforms of the 
rdgn went on, thai the king was determined to confine their 
independence wiihin narrower and narrower limits. Flatter- 
ing offer* of support no doubt came in at any sign that the 
young king would head resistance to his father. 

The 6naJ step of appealing directly to armed force the 
young Henry did not lake till the spring of 1173. A few 
weeks after bis second coronation he was recalled to Nor- 
mandy^ but was allowed lo go off at once to visit his falher-In* 
law, ostensibly on a family visit Louis was anxious to see his 
daughter. Apparently it was soon after his return that he 
made the first formal request of his father to be given an 
Independent position in some one of the lands which had 
been assigned to bim, urgetT. it was said, by the advice of the 
king of France and of the barons of England and Normandy* 
The request was refused, and he then made up his mind to 
rebel as aocn as a proper opportunity and excuse should 
offer. These he found in the course of the negotiationB for 
the mainage of his brother John about the beginning of 
I-cnt, 1173, 

Marriage was the only way by which Henry could provide 
for his youngest son a position equal to that which he had 
given lo the others, and this he was now planning to do by a 
marriage which would at the same time greatly increase his 
own power The Counts of Maurienne in the kingdom of 
Burgundy had collected in their hands a variety of fiefs east 
of the Rhone extending from Geneva on the north over into 
the borders of Italy to Turin on the south until they com* 
manded all the best passes of the western Alps. The reign' 
bg count. Humbert, had aa yet no son. His elder daughter, 
ft child ft little younger thati John, would be the heiress of his 
VOL. IL 20 
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desirable lands. The s^ituatiOD se^ms naturiilly to have sug- 
gested to hira the advantage of a close alliaaoe with one 
whose influence and alliances were already so widely ex- 
tended in the Rhone valley as Henry's. It needed no Argu- 
ment to persuade Henry of the advantage to himself oE such a 
relatiotiship. He undoubtedly looked forward to ruluig the 
lands his son wcjuld acquire by the marriage as he ruled the 
lajidA of Geoffrey and of bis other sons , jind to coimnand 
the weaiern Alps would mean not merely a clear road into Italy 
if he shoLild vish one. but also, of more immediate value, a 
strategic position on the east from which he might hope to 
cut off the king of Frauce from any further interference lo 
the south like that which earlier in his reign had conapdkd 
him to drop his plans against Toulouse. BcUey. which would 
pass ioto bis possession when this treaty was earned out. 
was not very far from the eastern edge of bis duchy ol Aqni- 
taine. Sojth-eastem France would be almost stirrounded by 
his possessions, and it was not likdy that anything rould 
prevent it from passing into his actual or virtual control. 
Whether Henry dreamed of still wider dominion, of interfer- 
ence even in Italy ^id possibly of contending for the empire 
itself with Frederick Barbarossa, as some suspected at the 
time and as a few facts tend to show, we may leave unsettled, 
since the lime never came when he could attempt seriously 
to realize such a dream. 

The more probable and reasonable object* of his diplomacy 
seemed about to be attained at once. At Montfcrrand in 
Auvergiic in February he met the Count of Mauricnne, who 
brought his daughter with him, and there the treaty 1>ctvtoen 
them was drawn up and sworn to. At the same place ap- 
peared his former ally the king of Aragon and his former 
opponent the Count of Toulouse, Between them a few days 
later at Limoges peace was made ; any further war would be 
against Henry's interests. The Count of Toulouse abo 
frankly recognised tlie inevitable, and did homage and 
sworo fealty to Henry, to the young Henry, and to hu 
immediate lord, Richard, Duke of Aqiuralnc, From the mo- 
ment of apparent triumph, however, dates the begiDrdtig of 
Hcnry^fl failure. Humbert of Mauriennc, who was nuking 
so magnificent a providioa for the young couple, naturally in- 
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quired what Henry proposed to do for John, He was UiW 
that three of the more important An^cvm castles with their 
lauds would be granted him. But the romioal lord of these 
cables was the young king, and his cousent was retjuire^. This 
He ImUgnantly refused, and bts anger was so great that peac& 
able catifereiicc with him was no longer possible. He was 
now brotjghi to the pitch of rebellion, and as they reached 
Chinon on their return to Normandy, he rode off from his 
father and joined the king of France. On the news Eleanor 
sent Richard and Geoffrey to join their brother, but was her- 
kII arrested soon after and held in custody. 

Both ^des prepared at once for war. Henry strengthened 
his frontier ca^ilcs, and Louis called a great council oi hi* 
kingdom, to which came his chief vassals, including the 
Counts of Flanders and Boulogne, whose long alliance with 
England made their action almost one of rebellion. There 
it WAS decided to join the war against the elder king of 
England- The long list of Henry's vassals who took his 
son's side, even it we deduct tlie names of some whose waver- 
ing inclination may have been fixed by the promises of lands 
or office which the younger Henfy distributed with reckless 
freedom, reveals a widesprea^d discontent iu the feudal bar- 
onage, The turbulent lords of Aquitainc might perhaps be 
expected to revolt on every occasion, but the list includes the 
oldest names and leading houses of England and Normandyn 
Out of the trouble the king of Scotland hoped to recover what 
had been held of the last English king, and it may very well 
have seemed for a moment that the daysof Stephen were going 
to return for all. The Church almost to a man stood by the 
king who had so recently tried to invade its privileges, and 
Henry hastened lo strengthen himself with this ally by filling 
numerous bishoprics which had for a long time \\t-in \x\. his 
hands. Canterbury was with some difficulty included among 
thorn. An earlier attempt to fill the primacy had faded 
because of a dispute about the method of choice, and now 
another failed because the archbishop selected refused to take 
olUce. At last in June Richard, prior of St. Martin's at 
Dover, was chosen, but his consecration was delayed for 
nearly a year by an appeal of the young king to the pope 
aj^nst a choice which disregarded his rights. The elder 
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Henry had on hts side ulso a goodly list of English ear 1« : the 
illegitimate members of bis house, Hamelin of Surrey, Regi- 
nald ol Cornwall, and William of Gloucester; ihc carls o( 
Arundel. Pembroke, Sahsbury. Herttord, and Northanipton; 
the SOD of the traitor of his mother's time, Wiltism de Mande- 
viilc. Earl of Essex ; dn<i William of Beaumont, Karl of W>f- 
wick, whose cousins of Leicester and Mculan were of the 
young king's party- The new men of his gnLndiatb^'s 
making were also with him and the mass of the middle cla^. 
The war was slow in opening. Henry kept himself closely 
1o the defensive and waited to be attacked^ appearing to be 
little troubled at the prospect and spciidu^g hi^ time niostly 
in hunting. Early in July young Henry invaded Norn^ondy 
with the Counts of Flanders and Boulogne, and captured 
Aumale, Eii, and a few other places, but the Count of Bou- 
logne was wounded to the death, and the campaign came to 
an end. At the same time King Louia entered douthcm 
Normandy and laid siege to Vcmenii, one ward of which he 
took and burnt by a trick that was considered dishonourable, 
and from which he fled in baste on the approach of Henry 
with hU4 army. Tli the west, at the end of August^ Henry's 
Brabantine mercenaries, of whom be >£ said to have bad 
several thousand in his service, shut up a number of the rebel 
leaders in Dol. In a forced march of two days the kin^ 
came on from Rouen, and three days later compelled the snr* 
lender of the castle. A long Ust is recorded of the barons 
and knights who were made prisoners there, of whom the most 
important was the Karl of Chester. A month later a confer- 
ence was held at Gisors between the two parties, to »ee if 
peace were possible. This conference was held, n is said, at 
the request of the enemies of the king of England; but he 
offered terms to his sons which surprise us by their liberality 
after their failure in the war^ and which shew that he was 
more moved by his feelings as a father than by military con- 
siderations. He offered to Henry half the income of the 
royal domains in England, or If he preferred to live in Kor* 
mandy* half the revenues of that duchy and all those of his 
father's lands in Anjou ; to Richard half the revenues of Aqui- 
taine; and to Geoffrey the possession of Brltanny on the 
celebration of his marriage. Had he settled revenues like 
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tlHSAC on his sons when he nominally divided his lands among cj iap. 
them, there probably would have been nc rebellion ; but now ^^ 
ihc king of France had much to say about the terms, and 
he could be sadsBed only by the parcelling out of Henry's 
political power To this the king of England would not 
lixlen, and the conference was bioken off without result. 

In England the summer and autumn of 117) passed with 
TJO more decisive events than on the continent* but with the 
Mtme general drift in favour of the elder Henry. Richard of 
Lucy, the justiciar and special representative of the king, and ' 
his uncle. Reginald of Cornwall, were the chief leaders of his 
cause. In July they captured the town of Leicester, but not 

c castle. Later the king ot Scotland invaded Northum- 
T>erland, but fell back before the advance of Richard of Lucy, 
who in his turn ]aid waste p;trt!^ of Lothian and burned Ber- 
wick. In October the Earl of Leicester landed in Norfolk 
with a body of foreign troops, but was defeated by the juati- 
ciAT and the Earl of Cornwall, who took him and his wife 
prisoners. The year closed with truces in both England and 
France running to near Easter time. The first half of che 
year 1 174 parsed in the same indecisive way. In England 
there was greater suffering from the disorders incident to such 
« war, and sieges and skirmishes were constantly occurring 
through all the centre and north of the land. 

By the middle of the year King Henry came to the conclu- 
sjon that bis presence was more needed in the island than on 
the continent, and on July 8 he crossed to Southampton, in- 
ing the protection of God on his voyage ;f He would 
t to his kingdom the peace which he himself was seeking. 

c brought with him all his chief prisoners, including his own 

«ecn and his son's. On the next day he set out for Can. 

rbury. The penance of a king imposed upon him by the 
Church for the murder of Thomas Bcckct he might already 
have performed to the satisfaction of the pope, but the pen- 
ance of a private person, of a soul guilty in the sight of 
ven, he had still to take upon himself, in a measure to 
y the world and very likely his own conscience. For 
a penance the time was fitting. Whatever he may have 
himself felt, the friends of Thomas believed that the troubles 
which had fallen upon the realm were a punishment for the 
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CHAP, fiins of the king. A personal reconciliation with the martyr, 
^'^ to be obtained only as a suppliant at his tomb, va3 plainly 
what he should Eeek. 

As Henry drew near the city and came in sight of th« 
cathedral church, he dismounted from his horse, and bare- 
footed and humbly, forbidding any sign that a king was 
prcsenl, walked the remainder of the way to the tomb. 
Coming; to the door of the church, he knelt and prayed \ at 
the spot where Thomas fell, he wept and kissed it. After 
reciting his confession to the bishops who had come with bim 
or gathered there, he went to the tomb and, prostrate on the 
floor^ remained a long time weeping and praying. Then 
Gilbert Foltct, Bishop of London, made an address to those 
present^ declaring that rot by command or knowledge was 
the king guilty of the murder, but admitting ihe guilt of the 
hasty words which had occasioned tt^ He proclaimed the 
restoration of all rights to the church of Canterbury, and of 
the king's favour to all friends of the late archbishop. Then 
followed the formal penance and absolution. Laying ofl his 
outer clothes, with head and shoulders bowed at the tomb, 
the king allowed himself to be scourged by the clergy pres- 
ent, said to have numbered eight)-, receiving five blows from 
each prelate and three from each monk. The night thai 
followed he spent in prayer in the church, stiU fasting. 
Mass in the morning completed the religious ceremonies, 
but on Henry's departure for London later in the day he 
was given, as a mark of the reconciliation, some holy water 
to drink made sacred by the relics of the martyr, and a little 
in a bottle to carry with him. 

The medieval mind overlooked the miracle of Henry's 
escape from the sanitary dangers of this experience, but 
dwelt with satisfaction on another which seemed the mariyr't 
immediate response and declaration of forgiveness. It was 
on Saturday that the king left Canterbury and went up to 
LiOndon, ai^d there he remained some days preparing his forces 
for the wair- On Wednesday night a messenger who bad 
ridden without stopping from the north arrived at the roya! 
quarters and demanded immediate admittance to the king. 
Henry had retired to rest, and his servants would not at first 
allow him to be disturbed, but the messenger insisted: his 
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n^^s w&s good, Hnd the king must know it at once. At last CH/^i». 
hi» [niportUQicy prevailed, and at the king's bedside he told *^ 
him that he h&d eome from Kanulf Glanvill, his sheriff of 
Lanc&shirc, and that the king of Scotland bad been overcome 
taken prisoner. The news was confirmed hy other mes- 

igers who airived the next day and was received by the 
king and his barons with great rejoicing. The victory was 
unmistakably the answer of St Thomas to the penance of 
Henry, and a plain declaration of reconciliation and forgive- 
ness, for it soon became known that it was oa the very day 
when the penance at Canterbury was finishect, perhaps at 
the very hour, that this great success was granted to the 
arms of the penitent king. 

The two spots of danger in the English insurrection were 
the noriJi. where not merely was the king o( Scotland pn> 
pared for invasion, but the Bishop of Durham, Hugh of Fuiset, 
a connexion of King Stephen, was ready to assist him and 
had sent abo for his nephew, another Hngh of Puiset, Count 
of Bar, to come to his help with a foreign force ; and the east, 
where Hugh Bigod, the old earl oi Norfolk, was again m re- 
bellion and wase^^pecttng the landing of the Count of Flanders 
with an army^ It was in the north that the fate of the insur- 
rection was settled and without the aid of the king. The 
king of Scotland, known in the annab of his country as 
William the Lion, had begun his invasion in the spring after 
the expiration of the truce of the previous year, and had 
raided almost the whole north, capturing some castles and fail- 
ing to take others such as BamboroLigh and Carlisle. In the 
second week of July he attacked Prudhoe castle in southern 
Northumberland, Encouraged perhaps by the landing of 
King Henry in England, the local forces of the north now 
gathered to check the raiding. No barons of high rank were 
among the leaders. They were all Henry's own new men 
or the descendants of his grandfather's. Two shcrifTs, 
Robert of Stutevillc of Yorkshire and Ranulf Glanvill of 
L.areashirei probably had most to do with collecting the 
forces and leading them. At the news of their arrival, Wil- 
liam fell hack toward the north, dividing up his anny and 
sending detachments off in various directions to plunder the 
country. The English followed on, and at Alnwick castle 
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surpnEed the king with only % f«w knights, his personal 
guard. Resistance was hopeless, but it was continued in 
ihe true fashion of chivalry UDtit ali the Scottish (oecc was 
captured. 

This victory brought the rebellion in England to an end. 
On hearing the news Henry marched against the castle of 
Huntingdon, which had been for some time besieged, and it at 
once surrendered. There hU natural ion Geoffrey, who had 
been made Eiishop of Lincoln the summer before, joined him 
with reinforcements, and he ttutied to the east against Hugh 
Bigod. A part of the Fiemish force which was expected 
had reached the earl, but he did not venture to resist He 
came in before be was attacked, and gave up his castles, ai^d 
With great dilificuity persuaded the king to allow him to »cnd 
home his foreign trocps^ Henry then led his army Co North- 
ampton where he received the submission of all the rebet^^H 
leaders who were left. The Bishop of Durham surrendered^^ 
bis casHcs and gained reluctant permission for his nephew to 
return to France, The king of Scotland was brought in a 
prisoner. The Earl of Leicester's castles were given up, and 
the Earl of Derby and Roger Mowbray yielded theirs. This 
was on the last day of July. In three weeks alter Henr/s 
landing, in little more than two after his fiincere penance 
for the murder of St. Thomas, the dangcujus insurrcciiun 
in England was completely crushed. — crushed indeed (or 
all the remainder of Henry's reigrt. The king's right to 
the castlef of his barons was henceforth strictly enforced. 
Many were deslroyed at the dose of the war, and others were 
put in the hands of royal oflBcers who could easily be changed. 
It was more than a generation after this date and under very 
different conditions that a great civil war again broke out is 
England between the king and bis barons. 

But the war on the continent was not closed b)' Heniy't 
success in England. His sons were still in arms against him. 
and during his absence the king of France with tbc young 
Henry and the Count of Flanders had laid £icge to Rouen. 
Though the blockade was incomplete, an attack on the chief 
city of Normandy coutd not be disregarded. Evidently 
that was Henry's opinion, for on August 6 he crossed the 
channel, taking with him his Brabantine soldiers and a force 
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of Welshmen, aa well a* his prisoners including the king of 
Scotland. He entered Rouen without difficulty, and by his 
vigorous measures immediately convinced the besiegers that 
ail hope of taking the city was over. King Louis, who was 
without military genius or spirit, and not at all a match for 
Hcniy, gave up the enterprise at once^ burned his siege engines, 
and dccampeci ignoniiniously in the night- Then came messen- 
gers to Henry and proposed a conference to settle terms of 
peace, but at the meeting which was held on September 8 no- 
thing could be agreed upon because of the absence of Richard 
who was in Aquitaine still carrying on rhe war. The negotia- 
tions were accordingly adjourned till Michaelmas on the iin» 
derstAnding that Henry should subdue his son and compel 
him to attend and that the other side should give the young 
rebet no ;ud Richard at first intended some resistance to his 
father, but after losing some of the places that held for him and 
a little experience of fleeing from one castle lo another, he 
lost heart and threw himself on his father's mercy, to be re- 
ceived with the easy forgiveness which characterised Henry's 
attitude toward his children. 

There was no obstacle now to peace. On September 30 
the Idngs of England and France and the three young princes 
met in the adjourned conference and arranged the ternis- 
Ilcnry granted to his sons substantial rcvenucsn but not what 
he had offered them at the beginning of the war, nor did he 
show any disposition to push his advantage to extremes 
against any of those who had joined the alliance against him. 
The treaty in which the agreement between father and sons 
was recorded may still be rcad> ft provides that Henry "the 
king, son of the king," and his brothers and all the barons 
who have withdrawn from the allegiance of the father shall 
return to it free and quit from all oaths and agreements which 
they may have made in the meantime, and the king shall have 
all the rights over them and their lands and castles that he 
liad two weeks before the beginning of the war. But they 
al»o shall receive back all their lands as they had them at th« 
same date, and the king will cherish no ill feeling against 
them. To Henry his father promised to assign two castles 
in Normandy suitable fur his residence and an income of 
15,000 Angevin pounds a year; to Richard two suitable 
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castles and half the reveniic of Poitou, but the intereitlng 
stipulatioD is added that Richard's castles .iic to be of uich a 
sort that his father shall take no injury from them ; to Gcol- 
frey half the marriage portion of Constance of Britanny and 
the income of the whole when the marriage is finally made 
with the samction of Rome- Prisoners who had made fine 
with the king before the peace were cxpie^sly excluded from 
it, and this included the king oE Scotland and the Earla of 
Chester and Leicester. All castles were to be put back into 
the condition in which they were before the war. The young 
king formally agreefl to the provision for his brother Juhn, and 
this aeems materially larger than that originally prnpoMd- 
The concluding provisions of the treaty show the strong 
legal sense of King Henry. He was ready to pardon the 
rebellion with great magnanimity, but crimes committed and 
laws violated either against himself or others must be answered 
for in the courts by all guilty persons, Richard and GcoiTrey 
did homage to their father for what was granted them, but 
this was excused the young Henry because he was a kinjc. 
In anoiher treaty drawn up at about the aame time at FalaiM 
tht? king of Scotland recognized in the clearest terms for him- 
self ^nd his heirs the king of England as his liege lord foe 
Scotland and for all his lands, and agreed that his barons 
and men, lay and ecclesiaEtic, should also render Itegc homage 
to Henry, according to the Norman principle. On these con> 
dUions he was released. Of the king of France practicalljr 
nothing was dcmanded. 

The treaty between the two kings of England established 
a peace which lasted tor some years, but it was not long 
before complaints of the scantiness of his revenues and of 
his exclusion from all political Influence began again from tbe 
younger king and from his court Theic wai undoubtedly 
much to justify these complaints from the point of view of 
Henry the son. Whatever may have been the impelling 
motive, by establishing his sons in nominal independence, 
Henry the father had clearly put himself in an illogical posi- 
tion from which there was no escape without a division of 
hia power which he could not make when brought to the 
test The young king found his refuge in a way thoroughly 
characteristic of himself and of the age, in the great athletic 
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sport of that period — tlie touraamcnt, which difTcTed from char 
modem athletics in the important particular tlial the gentle- '^'^ 
nuin, keeping of course the rules of Ihc gamc^ could engage 
in it as a means of livelihood. The capturing of horses and 
armour and the ransoiring of prisoners made the tournament 
a profitable business to ihe man who was a betlf^r fighter 
than other men, and the young king enjoyed Ihat lame. At 
the beginning of his independent career hts father had 
assigned to his service a man whs was to serve the bouse 
of Anjou through long years and in far higher capacity — 
William Majsbal, at that time a knJght without lands or reve- 
nues but skilled in arms, and under his tuition and example 
his pupil became a warrior of renown. It was not exactly a 
business which seems to us becoming to a king, but it was at 
least better than fighting his father, and the opinion of the 
time found no fault with it. 
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For England peace waa row established. The tasurrec- 
tion was suppressed, the caslk* w^^re in the king's handit, 
even the leaders of the icvoltcd barons were soon tecondkd 
with him. The age of licnry I returned, an age not so loog 
in years as his, but yet long for any medieval stale, of 
internal peace, of stow but sure upbuilding in public and 
private wealth, and, evcFi more importanl, of the steady 
growth of law and institutions and of the clearness with 
which they were understood, an indispensable preparation 
for the great thirteenth century so soon to begin — the crisis 
of English constitution a 1 history. For Henry personally 
there was no age of peace, England gave him no further 
trouble:; but in his unruly southt:rii daminions, and from hia 
reaiicss and discontented sons, the respite from rebellion wa* 
short, and it was filled with labours. 

Jn ixys ^^^ two kings crossed together to England, thouf>:h 
the young king, who was still listening to the suggestions oi 
France antl who professed to be suspicious of his father"* 
intentions, was with some difRculty persuaded to go. He 
also seems to have been troubled by his father's refusal to 
receive his homage at the same time with his brothers'; at 
any rate when he finally joined the king on April I, he 
begged with tears for permission to do homage as a mark 
of his fathers love, and Henry consented. At the end of 
the first week in May they crossed the channel for a !onf:er 
stay iit England than ustal. of more than two years, and one 
that was crowded with work both political and administrative, 
The king's first act marks the new era of peace with the 
Church, hiB attendance at a cdluciI of Che Hnglisli Church 
held at London by Archbishop Richard of Canterbury ; ind 
hia second was a pilgrimage with his son to the tomb ot 
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St Thomas, Soon after the work of filling long-vacant see$ chap. 
and abbacies was begun, Ai the same time matters growing ^^ 
out of the insurrcctiori received atlcutuii]. Williim, Earl of 
Gloucester, was compelled to give up ilristcl caallc which he 
had kept until now. Those who had been opposed to tht 
king were forbidden to come to court unless ordered to do 
so by him. The bearing of arms in England was prohibited 
by a temporary regulation, and the affairs of Wales were 
consiiilered in a great council at GIoiice±>tcr, 

One of the few acts of severity which Henry permitted 
himself after the rebellion seems to have struck friend and foe 
alike, and suggests a situation of much interest to us which 
would be likely to give us a good deal of insight into the 
methods and ideas of the time if wc understood it in detail. 
Unfortunately wc arc left with only a bare statement ot the 
facts, with no explanation of the circumstances or ot the 
mtitivesof the king. Apparently at the Whitsuntide court held 
at Reading on the first day of June, Henry ordered the begin- 
Ding of a scries of prosecutions against high and low, church- 
men and laymen alike, for violations of the forest hws 
committed during the war. At Nottingham, at the beginning 
of August, these prosecutions were carried further, and there 
the incident occurred which gives peculiar irterest to the pro- 
ceedings. Richard of Lucy, the king's faithful minister and 
Juaticiar. produced before the king his own writ ordering hJm 
to proclaim the suspension ot the laws in regard to hunting 
and fishing during the war. This Richard testified that he 
had done as he was commanded, and that the defendants trust- 
ing lo this writ had fearlessly taken the king's venison. Wcare 
simply told in addition that this writ and Richard's testimony 
had no effect against the king's will. It is impossible to 
doubt that this incident occurred or that such a writ had 
been sent to the justiciar, but it seems certain thar some essen- 
tial detail of the situation is omitted. To guess what it was 
u hardly worth while, and wc can safely use the facts only 
m an illustration of the arbitrary power of the Norman and 
Angevin kings, which on the whole they certainly CKcrcised 
for the general justice. 

From Nottingham the two kings went on to York, where they 
were met by William of Scotland with the nobles and bishops 
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of his kingdom, prepared to carry out the ^reement which 
was made at Falaise when he was released from imprison' 
ment- Whatever may have been true of earlier instances, 
the king of Scotland now clearly and beyond the posaibilhy 
of controversy became the licgc-man of the king of England ^H 
for Scotland and ali that pertained to it, and tor Galloway at ^H 
if it were a separate state. The homage waa repeated to the 
young king, saving the alJegiance dne to the father. Accord- 
ing to the EnElish chroniclers all the free tenants of ilic 
kingdom o£ Scotland urcrc also present and did homage la 
the same way to the two kings for their lauds. Some were 
certainly there, though hardly all ; but the stalcmenc shovs 
thai it was plainly intended to apply to Scotland the Normaa 
law which had been in force in England from the time of cbe 
Conquest, by which every vassal became also the king's vassal 
with an allegiance paramount to all other feudal obligatiocu. 
The bishops of Scotland as vassals also did homage, and as 
bishops they swore to be subject to the Church of England to 
the same extent a& their predecessors had been and as they 
ought to be. The treaty of Falaisc was a^ain publicly read 
and confirmed anew by the seals of William and his brother 
David- There is nothing to show that King Wiliiam did not 
enter into this relationship with every intention of being 
faithful to it, nor did he endeavour to free himself from It 
so long aa Henry lived The Norman influence in Scotland 
was strong and might easily increase. It la quite possible 
that a succession of kings of England who made that realm 
and its interests the primary objects of thdr policy might 
have created from this beginning a permanent connexion ^i 
growing constantly closer, and have saved these two natirais, ^H 
related in so many ways, the almost dvil wars of later ^i 
years. 

From these ceremonies at York Henry retunied to 
London, and there, before Michaelmas, envoys came lo hira 
to announce and to put into legal form another significanl 
addition to his empire, significant certainly of its unposing 
power though the reasons which led to this particular step 
are not known to us, These envoys were from Roderick, 
king of Connanght, who^ when Henry m^s in Ireland, bad 
refused all acknowledgment of him, and they now came to 
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known his submission. In a gr^ac council held at chap. 
Wmdsur llic new arrangement wai put inttJ formal shape. ^^ 
In the document there drawn up Roderick was made to 
Acknowledge himself the liegeman oi Heory and to agree to 
pay a tribute of hides from all Ireland except that part which 
was dirccdy subjecl lo the English invaders. On his side 
Hcary agreed lo recognize Roderick as king under himself 
as long as he should remain faithful* and also the hsMings of 
all ochcT men who rcmamed in his fealty. Roderick should 
rule all Ireland outside the English settlement, at least for 
the purposes of the trihiite, and should have the right to claim 
help from the English in cnforiiing hia authority if it should 
seem necessary. Such an arrangement would have in all pro- 
bability only so much force as Roderick might be willing to 
allow it at any given time, and yet the mere making of it is a 
sign of considerable progress in Ireland and the promise of 
mote- At the same council Henry appointed a bishop of 
Waierford, who was sent over with the envoys on their return 

be consecrated. 

At York the king had gone on with his forest prosecutions, 

d there as before against clergy as well as laity, Appar- 
ently ihc martyrdom of Archbishop Thomas had secured for 
the Church nothing in the matter of these offences. The 
bishops did not interfere to protect the clergy, says one 
chronicler; and very likely in these cases the Church acknow- 
ledged the power rather than the right of the king. At the 
end of October a papal legate^ Cardinal Hugo, arrived in 
England, but his mission accomplished nothing of importance 
that we know of, unless it be his agreement that Henry 
should have the right to try the clergy in his own courts for 
violations of the forest law. This agreement at any rate 
excited the especial anger of the monasiiu throniclcTS who 
te bim down a limb of Satan, a robber instead of a shcp- 
herd^ who seeing the wolf coming abandoned bis sheep. In 
A letter to the pope which the legate took with him on his 

tiim to Rome, Henry agreed not to bring the clergy in 
piT^nn before his courts except for forest offences ard in 
ca»e» concerning the lay services due from their fiefs. On 
January 25, 1176, a great council met at Northampton, and 

ere Henry took up again the judicial and administrative 
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CHAP- refonna which had been interrupted by the conflict with 
*^ Beckct and by the war with his sons. 

The la»k 0* preserving order in the medieval ftUt« was in 
the main the task of repressing and punishing crfmcs of 
violence. Murder and aaaault, robbery and burglarj', fll the 
earliest court records, and on the civil side a Urge proportion 
of the cases, like those under the ad^i^es of Mort d' Ancestor 
and Novel Disseisin, concerned attacks on property not very 
different in character. The problem of the ruler Jn this 
department of government was so to perfect the Judicial 
machinery and procedure as to protect peaceable citixen* 
from bodily harm and property from violent entry and from 
fraud closely akin to violence. An additional and immediate 
incentive to the improvement of the judicial system arose 
from the income which was derived from fines and con- 
fiscations, both heavier and more common punishments for 
crime than in the modern slate. It would be unfair to a* 
king like Henry llj however^ ic convey the impression that 
an increase of income was the only, or indeed the main, tbing 
sought in the reform of the courts. Ordt-r and security for 
land and people were always in his mind to be sought for 
themselves, as a chief part cf the duty of a king, and cer- 
\ tainly this was the case with hia ministers who must have 
had more to do than he with the determining and perfecting 
of details. 

This is not the place to describe the judiclaJ reforms of the 
reign in technical minuteness or from the point of view of 
the student of constitutional histoiy. The activity of a grcttt 
kicgr the effect on people and government are the subjects of 
interest here. The scries of formal documents in which 
Henry's reforming efforts arc embodied opens with the Com- 
stitutions of Clarendon in 1164, Of the king's purpose in 
this — not new legislation, but an effort to bring the clergy 
under responsibility to the state for theJr criminal acts accord- 
ing to the ancient practice, — and of its results, we have al- 
ready had the story. The second in the series, the Assize of 
Clarendon, the first that concerns the civil judicial system, 
though we have good reason to suspect that it was not actu- 
ally Henry's first attempt at reform, dates from early in 
the year 1166. It dealt with the detection and piuushinent 
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o( crime, and greatly improved the means at the command of chap> 
the suie (or tiw^ purposes. In 117ft 10 check the inde- ^^ 
pendcoce <sk the sheriffs and ihcir abuse of power for private 
enilift, 0/ which there w^^^e loud coniplaials, he ordered strict 
inquiry to be mode, by barons appointed for the purpose, into 

^-Jtbe conduct oi the sheriffs and the abuses complained oi. and 

^keroovcd a large number of them, appointing ethers tess 
ftubjtict to the temptations ivhich the local magnate was not 
!iicdy to resist. This was a blow at the hald of the feudal / 
baronage on the oflice, and a step in its txansformation into a 
subordinate executive office, which was rapidly going on during 
the rcign. In 1 176, in the Assize of Northampton, the pro- 

^MbIoiu of the Assize of Clarendon for the enforcement of 
criminal justice were made more severe, and new enactments 
were added. In 1181 the Assiec of Arms made it compul- 
sory on knights and freemen alike to keep m their possession 
weapoQS proportionate to their income for the defence of Iting 
and realm. In 11^4 the Assize of the Forest enforced the 
vexatious forest law and decreed severe penalties for its 
viuUtion, In the year before the king's death, in \ iJ^8, the 
Ordinanceof the Saladin Tithe regulated the collection of this 
new tax intended to pay the expenses of Henry's proposed 

jl|- crusade. 

If This list of the formal documents in which Henry's re- ) 
lonna were pmclafmed is evidence of no slight activity, but 

^^ gjvcs» nevertheless, a very imperfect idea of his work as . 

|BiwhoJe. Thttt was nothing less than to start the judicial 
organization of the state along the hues it has ever since lo)- \ 
lowed- He did this by going forward with beginnings already 

^■n:a.dc and by opening to general and regular use institutions 
which, so far as we know, had up to this lime been onlyocca- 
sjonally employed in special cases- The changes which the 
reigii made in the judicial system may be grouped under two 
heads; the further differentiation and more definite organi- 
zation of the atrin tfgis and the introduction of the jury in its 
undeveloped form into the regular procedure of the courts 

»bo4h in civil and criminal ca^cs. 
Under (he reign of the first Henry wc noticed the twofold 
(onn of the kings court, the great curin ngis, formed by the 
barons of the whole kingdom and the smaller in practically 
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cKAP. permancDt ses^on^ and the latter also acting as a special 
^'^ court for financial cases — the exchequer. Now we htvc the 
second Henry establishing, in 1178, what we may call another 
tmall ^urta r^^s — apparently of a more profesaioaal chai- 
actcr — to be in permanent session for the irial of cases. 
The process of diHcrcntiatioii, beginning in finding a way for 
the belter doing oi financial business, now goes a step fui* 
thcr, though to the men of that time — if they had thov^^ht 
about it at all — it would have seemed a classihcatloD of 
business, not a dividing up of the Icing's courti The great 
cttria regis, the exchequer, and the pcrntanenl trial court, 
usually meeting at Westminster, were ail the same kiji|:'s 
court ; but a step had really been taken toward a specialixed 
judicial system and an official body of judges. 

Ln the rdgu of Henry I we also noticed evidence which 
proved the occasional, and led us to suspect the somcwbit 
regular employment of itinerant )usticc3. Thid institutioQ 
was put into dclimtc and permanent form by his grandson. 
The kingdom was at first divided into six circuits, to eacb of 
which three justices were sent. Afterwards the number of 
justices was reduced. These justices, though not all members 
o£ the small court at Westminster, were all, it is likely. fa> 
miliar with its work, and to each circuit at least one jttAice of 
the Westminster court was probably always assigned. What 
they carried into each county of the kingdom as they went 
the round of their districts was not a new court and not a 
local court; it was the ctiria regh itself, and that too in lis 
administrative as well as in its judicial functions : indeed it b 
easy to suspect that ft was quite as much the admim^trtti^'e 
side of its work, — the desire to check the abuses of the sheriffs 
by investigation on the spot, and to improve the collection of 
money due to the crown, as its judicial, — as the wish to nendci 
the operation of the law more convenient by trying cases is 
the communities where they arose, that led to the development 
of this side of the judicial system. Whatever led to it, tlitt 
is what had begun^ a new branch of the judicial orgardzaikn. 

It was in these courts, these king's courts, — the trial couil 
at Westminster and the court of the itinerant justices Jn the 
different counties, — that the institution began to be put into 
regular use that has become so characteristic a distinctioD iti the 
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'Anglo-Saxon judicial system — the jury. The history of the chap. 
jury cannot here be told. It is sufficient to say that it existed ^^ 
in llic Frankisb empire of the early ninth century in a form 
apparently as highly developed a^ in the Norman kingdom 
of the early twelfth. From Charles the Great to Kerry 11 k 
remained in what was practically a stationary condition. It 
was only on English soil, and after the impulse given to it by 
the broader uses in which il was now employed that it be- 
gan the marvellous development from which our liberty has 
gained so much- At the beginning it was a process belong- 
ing to the soverei^ and used solely lor hi£ business, or em- 
ployed (or the business of others only by his permission in 
the special case. Wh^t Henry seems to have done was to ger^ 
eralize this use, to establish certain classes of cases m which 
il might aiwaya be employed by his subjects, but in hb courts 
.cnly< In essence it was a process for getting local know- 
ledge to bear on a doubtful question of fact of interest to the 
government. Ought A to pay a certain tax ? The question 
b usually to be settled by answering another: Have his an* 
ccstors before him paid it. or the land which he now holds? 
The memorj' oi the neighbours can probably determine this, 
and a certain number of the men likely to know are sum- 
moned before the officer representing the king, put on oath, 
and recjuired ro say what ihey know about tt. 

In its beginning that is all the jury was. But it was a pro- 
ecu of easy application to other questions than those which 
tntCffCSted the king. The c|ue3lion of fact that arose in a 
suit at law — was the land in dispute between A and B actu- 
ally held by the ancestor of B? — could be settled in the 
Aanic way by the memory of the neighbours, and in a way 
much more satisfactory to the party whose cause was just 
than by an appeal to the judgment of heaven in the wager 
of battle. H the king would allow the private man the use 
of this process, he was willing to pay for the privilege. Such 
privilege had been granted since the Conquest in particular 
casca. A tendency at least in Normandy had existed before 
Henry II to render it more regular- This tendency Henry 
followed in granting the use of the primitive juij^ generally 
to his subjects in certain classes of cases, to defciidanU in 
the Gr^at Assiic to protect their freehold, to plaintifls in the 
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three assizes of Mon d* Ancestor, Novel Disseisin, and Dar- 
rein PresfiDlmenl to protect tbetr threatened seisin. As a 
process of his owq, as a means of preserving order, be again 
broadened its use in another way in the Assize of Clarendoa, 
finding in it a method of bringing local knowledge to the 
assistance of the govercmeni in the detection of crnnc, 
the funcTion of the modem grand jury and its ongio as an 
institution. 

The reauJt of Henry's activities in this direction — cbanges 
we may call them, but hardly innovations, following as they 
do earlier precedents and lying directly in lino with the len con- 
scious tendencies of his predecessors, — this work of Henry's 
was nothing iess than to c:reatc our judicial system and to 
determine the character and direction of its growth to the pres- 
ent day. Id the bcgianing of these three things, o( a spe- 
cialized and official court system, of a oatioaaL judiciary 
bringing its influence to bear un every part of the land, 
and of a moat efTcctivc process for intioducing local know- 
ledge into the trial of cases, Henry had accomplished great 
results, and the only ones that he directly sought. But 
two others plainly seen after the lapse of dmc are of quite 
equal importance. One of these was the growth at an early 
date of a national common law. 

Almost the only source of medieval law before the four- 
leenth century was custom, and the strong tendeacy of cus- 
tomary law was to brealc into local fragments, each differiag 
in more or less important points from the rest, Beauroanoif 
In the thirteenth century laments the fact that every castcl- 
lany Id France had a difTcring law of its own, and Glaovill 
stU) earlier makes a similar complaint of England. But the 
day was rapidly apt'roaching in both lands when the riie of 
national consciousntss under settled governments, and espe< 
cially the growth of a broader and more active commerce, 
was to create a strong demand for a uniform national law. 
What influences affected the forming constitutions of the stales 
of Europe because this demand had to be met by recourse to 
the imperial law of Rome, the law of a highly centraliited 
absolutism, cannot here be recounted. From these influences, 
whether large or small, from the necessity of seeking uoifonn- 
ity in any ready-made foreign law* England was saved by the 
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consequences *>f Henry's action. The king"* court rapidly CKAft 
creeled a body of clear, consistent, and formulated law. The *^ 
Itinerant justicrr! a.ft he went from county tu county carried 
with him this law acid made it the law of the eatiic nation* 
From these beginnings arose the common law, the prodLct of 
as high aa order of political genius as the constitution itself, 
and now the law of wider areas and of more millions of men 
than ever obeyed the law of Rome. 

One technical work, at once product and monument of the 
Ic^l activity of this generation, deserves to be remembered 
in this connexion, the Tntattse en t^tt Lmus of England. 
Ascribed with some probability to Ranulf Glanvill, Henry's 
chief justiciar during his last years, it was certainly written 
by some one thoroughly familiar with the law of the time 
and closely in touch with its enforcement in the king's court 
To us it declares wh;it th;it law was at the opening of its far- 
reaching history, and in its de^iteness and certainty a£ well as 
in its arrangement it reveals the great progress that had been 
made since the law books of the reign of Henry T. That 
process continued so rapid that within a hundred years 
GlanvUl's book had become obsolete, but by that time it had 
been succeeded by others in the long series of great books 
on our common law. Nor ought we perhaps entirely to over- 
look anothef book, as interesting in its way, the Dialogue of 
the Exxhtqi^t:i\ Written probably by Richard Fit; Neal, of 
the third generation of that great administration family 
founded by Roger of Salisbury and restored to office by 
Henry II, the t)Cok gives us a view from within of the finan- 
daL organization of the reign as enlightening as is Glaiwill's 
treatise on the common law- 

But besides the ^owth of the common law, these reforms 
involved and carried with them as a second consequence a 
great change in the machinery of government and in the 
point of view from which it was regarded- We have already 
seen how in the feudal stale government functions were 
undifferentiated and were exercised without consciousness of 
inconsistency by a single organ, the curiii rtgis^ in which, as 
in all public activities, the leading operative element was the 
feudal baronage- The changes in the judicial system which 
were accomplished in the reign of Henry, especially the 
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giving of a more fiied aiid permanent character to (he cotirts 
the development of legal progcdure into more complicated 
and technical forms, and the growth of the law itself in dcfi- 
niteness and body, — these changes meant the necessity o# i 
trained official class and the decline of the importance of the 
purely feudal baronage in the carrying on of govcmincnt. 
This was the effect also of the gradual transfer ma don of the 
sheriff into a more strictly ministerial officer and the dimio* 
ished value of feudal levies in war as indicated by the exten- 
sion of scutage. In truth, at a date relatively as early for 
this transformation as for the growth of a national law, the 
English state was bccombg independent of feudalism. The 
strong Anglo-Norman monarchy was attacking the feudal 
baron not merely with the iron hand fey which disorder and 
local independence were repressed, but by finding out better 
ways of doing the business of government and so destroying 
practically the whole foundation on which po]itit;al feudalism 
rested. Of the threatening results of these reforms the baro* 
nage was vaguely conscious, and this feeling enters as no 
incoTisiderabIc element into the troubles that tilled the reign 
of Henry's youngest son and led to the first step towards coa- 
st itu lion al government. 

For a moment serious business was now interrupted by a 
bit of comedy, at least it seems comedy to us. though do 
doubt it was a matter serious enough to the actors. For 
many years there had been a succession of bitter disputes 
between the Archbishops of Canterbury and Vork over qiieS' 
tions of precedence and various ceremonial rights, or to state 
it more accurately the Archbishops of York had bocn for a 
long time trying to enforce ^n exact equality in such mat 
ters with the Archbishops of Canterbury. At mid-Lent, 
1776. Cardinal Hugo, the legate, held a council of the Eng- 
lish Church in London, and at its opening the dispute led 
to actual violence. The cardinal took the scat of the preside 
ing officer^ and Richard ol Canterbury seated himself on hii 
right hand- The Archbishop of Vork on entering found the 
scat of honour occupied by his rival, and unwilling to yBeld, 
tried to force himself In between Richard and the cardioaL 
One account says that he sat down in Richard's bp. Instantly 
there was a tumult. The partisans of Canterbury sciaed the 
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offending arcKbishop, bishops we are told even leading the chat*. 
Stuck, dragged him away, threw him to the floor, and misused '^^ 
bim seriously. The legate showed a proper indignation at 
the disorder caused by the de/enJers of the rights of Canter- 
bury, but found himself unable to go on with the council 

For a year past the young king bad been constantly with 
his father, kept almost a pHsoner^as his immediate household 
and as we may well believe, Now he began to beg per- 
mission to go on a pilgrimage to the famous shrine of Sl 
James of Compostclla, and Henry al last gave his consent, 
though he knew the pilgrimage was a mere pretext to escape 
to the continent. But the younger Henry was detained at 
Portchester some lime» waiting for a fair wind; and Easter 
coming un, he returned to Winchester, at his father's request, 
to keep the festiva.1 with him. In the meantime. Richard and 
Geoffrey had landed at Southampton, coming to their father 
with tioubles of their own, and reached Winchester the day 
before Easter Sunday- Henry and his sons were thus to- 
gether for the feast, nnuch to his joy we are told ; but it is not 
said that Queen Eleanor, who was then imprisoned in Eng- 
land, vetj- likely in Winchester itself, was aiiowcd any part in 
the celebration. Richard's visit to England was due to % 
dangerous insurrection in his duchy, and he had come to ask 
his father's help. Henry persuaded the young king to post- 
pone hiB pilgrimage until he should have assbted his brother 
to re-establish peace in Aquitaine, and with this undcrst&Ad- 
ing they both crossed to the continent about a fortnight after 
Easter, but young Henry on landing at once set off with his 
wife to visit the king of France. Richard was now nearly 
nineteen years old, and in the campaign that followed he dis- 
played great energy and vigour and the skill as a fighter for 
which he wasafterwards so famous, putting down the insurrec- 
tion almost without assistance from his brother, who showed 
very Ihtlc interest in any troubles but his own. The young 
king, indeed, seemed to be making ready for a new breach 
with his father. He was collecting around him King Henry's 
enanUes and those who had helped him in the last war, and 
vu openly displaying his discontent. An incident which 
occurred at this time illustialcs his spirit. His vice-chancel- 
lor, Adair, who thought he owed much to the elder king» 
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CHAP, attempted to send him a report of his son's dotngs ; bin when 
*^ he was detected, the young Henry, finding that he could not put 
him to death as he would have liked to do because the Bifhop 
of Foitiera claimed him as a clerk, ordered him to be sent to 
imprisonment in Argentan and to be scourged as a triitor in 
all the towns through which he passed on the way. 

Atxjul ihe same time an embassy appeared in Knglaitd 
from the Norman court of Sicily to arrange for a marriage 
between William 11 ol that kingdom And Henry's youngeit 
daughter.Joanna. The marriages of each of Henry's d^ugb- 
ters had some influence on the history gI Kngland before? the 
death of his youngest son. His eldest cUughlcr Matilda had 
been married in 1 168 to Henry the Lion, head of the house 
of Guelt in Germany, and his second daughter, Ele<utcr, 
to Alpbonsc III of Castile, in 1169 or 1170. The ambas- 
sadors of King William found themselves pleased with the 
iillle princess whom they had come to scc^ and sent back a 
favourable report, signifying aJso the consent of King Henry- 
In the following February she was married and crowned 
queen at Palermo, being then a httle more than twelve yeart 
old. Before the close of this year, 1 176, Henry arranged for 
another marriage to provide for his youngest son John, now 
ten years old. The infant heiress of Mauriennc. to whom he 
had been years before betrothed, had died soon after, and no 
other suitable heiress had since been found whose vealth 
might be given him. The inheritance which his father hid 
now in mind was that of the great Eari Robert of Gloucester, 
brother and supporter of the Empress Matilda, his father's 
mother, Robert's son William had only daughters. Of 
these two were already married, Mabel to Amaury, Count of 
Evreux, and Amice to Richard of Oare, Earl of Hertfoird. 
Henry undertook to provide for these by pensions on the un- 
derstanding that all the Unds of the earldom should go to 
John on his marriage with the youngest daughter Isabel. To 
this plan Earl Wildam agreed* The marriage itself did not 
take place until after the death of King Henry. 

An income suitable for his position had now certainly been 
secured for the king's youngest son^ for in addition to Ike 
Gloucester inheritance that of another of the sons of Henry J* 
Reginald, Earl of CornwalJ who had died in M75, Leaving 
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only diiughiers, wae held by Henry for his use, and still chap, 
earlkr (he carlttom of Noningham bad been assigned him. ^^ 
Al ihis timCf howevi^r. or very soon after, a new plan sug- 
gested itself to his father for conferring upo» hiin ;i liink aiid 
authority proportionate to his brothers'. Ireland was giving 
more and more promise of shaping itself before long into a 
fairly well-organized feudal state. If it seems to us a tur- 
boTent realm, where a central authority was likely tu secure 
little obedience, we must remember that this was still the 
twelfth century, the height of the feudal age. and that to 
the ruler of AquiUine Ireland might seem to be progressing 
more rapidly to a condition of what passed as settled order 
thnn lo US- Since his visit to the island, Henry had kept a 
dose watch on the doings of his Norman vassals tlierc and 
had held them under a firm hand. During the rebellion of 
1173 he had h.^d no trouble from theni» Indeed, they had 
iervcd him faithfully in that struggle and had been rewarded 
for thdr fidelity. In the interval since the close of the war 
some advance in the Norman occupation had been made. 
There seemed to be a prospect that both the south-west and 
tiu north-east — the sovithem coast of Munster and the eastern 
CAUt of UUEer — might be acquired. Limerick had been 
temporarily occupied, and it was hoped to gain h perma- 
nently. Even Connaught had been successfully invaded. 
Possibly it was the hope of securing himself against attacks 
of this sort which he may have foreseen that led Roderick of 
Connaught to acknowledge himself Henry's vassal by formal 
treaty. If hi? had any expectation of Ihia sort, he was dis- 
appointed, for the invaders of Ireland pakl no attention to 
the new relationship, nor did Henry himself any longer than 
suited his purpose. 

We are now told that Henry had formed the plan of erect- 
ing Ireland into a kingdom, and that he had obtained fram 
AleKaiider 111 permission to crown whichever of his sons he 
plcdscd and to make htm king of the island. Very possibly 
the relationship with Scotland, which he had lately put into 
ixact feudal form^ suggested the possibility of another sub- 
ordinate kingdom and of raising John in this way to au 
equality with Richard and Geoffrey, At a great council held 
at Oxford in May* 1177, the preliminary steps were taken 
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CHAP, townnU putting this plan into operatiDn. Some 
^^ of Iruh afTairs was necessary, Richard "Strong! 
of Pembroke and Lord of Lcinater, whet haid t 
jtiGticiar after the rebellion, h^d died early in it] 
successor in office, WilHam Fitz Adclin, had not \ 
right mao in the place. There were also rew cc 
be conudercd and new homages lo be tendered, t 
of a kingdom was to be carried out. His purpi 
announced to Che council, and the Norman bai 
for the lordships originall)' assigned them, gora 
ones like Cork and Limerick, did homage in tui 
FiTid lo his fathrr, as had been the rule in all sin 
Hugh of Lacy« Henry's (ir£t justiciar, was reap 
that office, but there was as yet no thought of sen 
who was then ekven years old, lo occupy hU futun 

It was a crowded two years which Henry spet 
land. Only the most important of the things tha 
his atEcntion have we been able to notice, hut 
activities which hUed his days make up a great sur 
accomplished. Great councils were frequently hele 
cial reform? and the working of the administrative 
demanded constant attention - the question of the 
to be accorded to one after another of the chief h 
had taken part in the rebellion had to be decided I 
confiscations were meted out, and Anally the terms oe 
offenders were to be rcslorcd to the royal favour w< 
The castles occasioned the king much aniricty, an 
that were allowed to stand the custodians were more 
changed. The affairs of Wales were frequently c 
and at last the king seemed to have arranged ' 
rebtions of friendship with the pfinccs of both 
south Wales, In March, 1177. a great council 
question of 3 kind not often coming before an Enf 
The kiuRs of Castile and Navarre submitted an 
dispute between ihem to the arbitration of King \ 
the case was heard and decided in a great council 
— no slight indication of the position of the En 
in the eyes of the world. 

Ever since early February, 1 177, Henry had beci 
to cross over 10 Normandy with all the feudal levi 
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land. There were reasons enough for hu presence therCj and 
wiUi a strong liandn Richard's troubles were not yet over, 
though he had already proved his ability to deal with thctn 
alone. Britanny was much disturbed, and Geoffrey had not 
gone home with Richard, but was sttJi with his father. The 
king of France was pressing for the promised marriage of Adcla 
and Richard, and it was understood that the legate. Cardinal 
Fctcr of Pavia. had authority to lay al] Henry's tlomuiions 
under an interdict if he did not consent to au immediate mar- 
riage. The attitude of the young Henry was also one to 
cause anxiety, and his answers to his father's messages were 
unaatisfaclory. One occasion of delay after anoibi^r, how- 
ervcr, postponed Henry's crossing, and it was the middle of 
August before be landed in Normandy, We hear much less 
of the army that actually went with him than of the sum- 
mons of the feudal levies for the purpose, but it is evident 
that a strong force accompanied him. The difficulty with 
the king of France first demanded allcjition. The legate con- 
Kntcd to postpone action until Henry, who had determined 
to try the erlect of a personal interview, should have a con- 
ference with Louis. This took place on September 21, near 
Nonancourt. and resulted in a treaty to the advantage of 
Henry. He agreed in the conference that the marriage 
should t^ke place on the original conditions, but nothing 
was said about it in the treaty. This concerned chicdy a 
cruEade, which the two kings were to undertake in close alli- 
ance, and a dispute with regard to the allegiance of the 
county of Auvergne, which was lobe settled by arbitrators 
named in the treaty. After this success Henry found no need 
of a strong military force. Various minor matters detained 
him m France for nearly a year, the most important of which 
was an expedition into Beni to force the surrender to him of 
the heiress of D^ols under the feudal right of wardship- 
July 1$, II 7^1 Henry landed again in England for another 
long stay of nearly two years. As in his previous sojourn 
thia time was occupied chieHy in a further development of the 
judicial reforms already described 

While Henry was occupied with these affairs, events in 
France were rapidly bringing on a change which was dcs- 
tioed to be of the utmost importance to England and the 
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Angevin house. Louis VIT hart now reigned in France for 
more ihan foily ycars^ H'i& oiily :ion Philip, to be known in 
history as Philip Augustus, bom in the summer of 116;, wat 
now nearly hfteen years old, but his father had not yei followed 
the example of his ancestors and had him crowned, dcfiptte 
the wishes of his family aud the advice of the pope. Even 
so luiassertivE a king as Louis VII was conacioua of the KCa* 
rity and strength which had come to the Capctian houdc with 
the progress of the last hundred years. Now he waa j!:TOviDg 
iil and felt himself an oEd man, though he was not yet quite 
aiatty^and he determined to makt ihe succession sccutc before 
it should be too late. This decision was announced to a great 
council of the realm at the end of April, 1 179, and was re- 
ceived with universal applause. August 15 was appointed 
as the day for the coronation, but before that day came 
the young prince was seriously ill, and his father wax 
once more deeply anxious for the future. Carried aw^y by 
the ardour of tbc chase Iti the woods of Compicgne, Phiiip 
had been separated from his attendants and had wandered 
all one night alone in the forest, unable to find his way. 
A chaicoal'burner had brought him back to his father on 
the second day. but the strain of the unaccustomed dread had 
been too much for the boy, aud he had been thrown into what 
threatened to be a dangerous illness. To Lotus's troubled 
mind occurred naturally the efficacy of the new and mighty 
a^nt, Thomas of Canterbury, who might be expected to re- 
call with gratitude the favours which the king of France bad 
shown him while he was an exile. The plan of a pilgrimage 
to his shrine, putting the king practically at the mercy of a 
powerful rival, was looked upon by many of Louis's advisers 
with great misgiving, but there need have been no fear, 
Henry could always be counted upon to respond in the spirit 
of chivalry lo demands of this sort having in them something 
of an clement of romance. He met the royal pilgrim on hi* 
landing, and attended him during his short stay at Canterbury 
and back to Dover, This first visit of a crowned king of 
France to England, coming in his distress to seek the aid of 
her most popular saint, was long remembered there, as was 
also his generosity to the monk^of the cathedral church- The 
intercession of St Thomas availed. The future king of 
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France recovered, scTected to become — it was believed thai chap, 
a vision of the saint himself so declared — the avenger of ^^ 
the martyr against the house from which he had suffered 
death. 

rhilip recovered, but Louis fell lU with his last iklne^s. As 
be drew near to Paris on his reEum a sudden «ihock of paraly^ 
sb smote him- Hia whole right side was affected, and he 
was unable to be present at the coronation of his son which 
had been postponed to November I. At this ceremony the 
house of Aq)ou was represented by the young King Henry, 
who as Duke of Normandy bore the royal crown, and 
who made a marked impression on the assembly by his 
briiliant retinue, by the liberal scale of his expenditure and 
the (act that he paid freely for everything that he took, and 
by the generosity of the gifts which he brought from his 
father to the new king of France. The coronation of Philip 
II opens a new era in the bislory both of France and Erg- 
land, but the real change did not declare itself at once. What 
seemed at the moment the most noteworthy difference waa 
made by the sudden decline in influence of the house of Blois 
and Champagne, which was attached to Louis VI I by so many 
ties, and which had held so high a portion ai his court, and by 
Ibc rise of Count Philip of Flanders to the place of moat in- 
flucQiial counsellor, ahnost to that of guardian of the young 
king. With the crowning of his son, Louis's actual exercise of 
authority came to an end ; the condition of his health would 
have made this necessary in any case, and Philip II was in 
fact sole king^ His first important step was his marriage In 
April, I i8o, to the rtccc of the Count of Flanders. Isabel of 
Hainault, the childless count promising an important cession 
of the territory of south-western Flanders to France to take 
place on his own death, and hoping no doubt to secure a 
permanent influence through the tpieen, while Philip probably 
intended by thb act to proclaim his independence of his 
mother's family. 

The^ rapid changes could not take placewithout exciting the 
anxious attention of the king of England- His family interests, 
possibly also his prestige on the continent, had suffered to 
•omc ejftcnt in the complete overthrow and eaile of hia son- 
in-law Henry the Lion by the Emperor Frederick I. which had 
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CRAr. occurred in January, 1 180, a few weeks before the marriage 
^^ oi Philip II, though ^& yet the Emperor had not bcco able tt> 
enforce the iJccUion of the diet against the powerful duke 
Henry oi England would have been glad lo aid his soD-in-lav 
with a strong force against the designs of Frederick, which 
threatened the revival of the imperial power and might be 
dangerous to all the sovereigns of the west if they succccdod, 
but he found himself between somewhat conflicting intcrcsia 
and unable to declare himself with decision for either witbiiut 
the risk o( sacrificing the other Already, before Philip's 
marriage, the y»ung Henry had gone over to KngTand to j^ive 
his father an account of the siluadon in France, and together 
they had crossed to Normandy early in April. But the mar* 
riage had taken place a little later, and May 2g Philip and hift 
bride were crowned at St. Denis by the Archbishop of Sent, 
an intentional slight to William of Blais, the Archbishop of 
Reims. Troops were called iiitu the field on both sides and 
preparations made for war, while the house of Blois formed a 
dose alhance with Henr)-. But the grandson of the great 
negotiator, Henry I, had no intention of appealing to the 
sword until he had tried the effect of diplomacy. On June 2S 
Henry and Philip met at Gisors tinder the fjld elm tree which 
had witnessed so many personal interviews between the kings 
of England and France. Here Henry won another succcu. 
Philip was reconciled with his mother's family ; an end was 
brotight to the cscfusjve influence of the Count of Flander*; 
and a treaty of peace ajid friendship was drawn up between 
the two kings modelled closely on that lately made between 
Henry and Louis VI f, but containing only a general reference 
to a crusade. Henceforth, for a time, the character of Henry 
exercised a strong influence over the young l^ng of France, 
and Ilia practical statesmanship became a model for Philip's 
imitation. 

At the bc^ning of March, 1TS2, Henry 11 returned to 
Normandy. Events which were taking place in two quarters 
required his presence. Id France, actual war had broken ctit 
in which the Count of Flanders was now in alliance with the 
house of Blois against the tendency towards a strong monarchy 
which was already plainly showmg itself in the policy of 
young PhUip, Henry's sons had rendered loyal and tndispen- 
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sable assistance to thdr French suzerain in thia war, and now chap. 
their father came to his aid with his diplomatic skill. Before *^ 
the dose of April he had made peace to the advantage of 
Phitip. His other task was not so easily performed. Troubles 
had broken out again In RiL'hard's duchy. The yoimg dnke 
was a5 detetmmed to be master in his dorainiDns as his 
father in his, but his methods were harsh and violent; he 
was a tighter, not a diplomatist; the immoraUty of his hfe 
gave rise to bitter complaints; and policy, methods, and per- 
sonal character combined with the character of the land he 
nded to make peace impossible for any length of time. Now 
the troubadour baron, Bertran dc Bom, who delighted in 
war and found the chosen f^eld for his talents in stirring up 
strife between others, in a ringing poem called on his brolher 
barons to revolt- Henry, coming to aid his son in M^y, 11S2, 
found negotiation unsuccessful, and together in the field they 
forced an apparent submission, But only for a few months. 
In the nc-\t act of the constantly varied drama of the 
Angevin family in this generation the leading part is taken 
by the young king. For some lime past the situation in 
France had almost forced him into harmony with his father, 
bLt this was from no change of spirit. Again he began to 
demand some part of the inheritance that was nominally his, 
and fled to bis customary refuge at I'aris on a new refusal. 
With difficulty and by making a new arrangement for hi* 
incline, his father was able to persuade him to return, and 
Henry had what satisfaction there could be to him in spend* 
ing the Christmas of 1182 at Caen with his three sons, 
Henry, Richard, and Geoffrey, and with his daughter Matilda 
and her exiled husband, the Duke of Saxony, This family 
concord was at once broken by Richard's flat refusal lo swear 
fealty to his cider brother for Aquitidnc. Already the 
Aqtiitanian rebels had begun to look to the young Henry for 
help against his brother, and Bertran de Bom had been busy 
sowing strife between them. In the rebellion of the barons that 
followed, young Henry and his brother Geoffrey acted an equi- 
vocal and most dishonourable part. Realty doing all they could 
to aid the rebels against Richard, they repeatedly abused the 
pifttience and affection of their father with pretended negotia- 
tions to gain time. Reduced to suaits for money, ihey took 
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«jJLP. to plundering the monasteries and shrinca of Aquiumc, aoi 
»partrig even the most holy and famous shrine of Roc:ama- 
dour- Immediately after one of the robberies, parti c ulai ly 
heinous according to the ideas of the time, the yoiin£ king 
fell ill and grew rapidly worse. His message, asking hb 
father to come to him, was treated with (he suspicion that it 
deserved after his recent acts, and he died with only hb per- 
sonal followers about him, striving to atone for his Ufc of sin 
at the last moment by repeated confession and partaking of 
the sacrament, by laying on William Marshal the duty of 
carrying his crusader's cloalt to the Holy Land, and by 
ordering the clergy present to drag him wiih d rope around 
his neck on to a bed of ashes where he expired- 
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The prince who died thus pitifully or June ii, 1 183, was chap, 
near the middle of his iwenty-ninlh year. Ha had never had ^^' 
an oppoTtiirity to show what he could do as a ruler In an 
iadcpeiident station, but if we may trust the indications of 
his character in other directions, he would have belonged to 
the weakest and worst type o£ the combined houses from 
which he was descended. But he made himself beloved by 
those who knew him, and hb early death was deeply mourned 
even by the father who had sufTered so much from him. 
Few writers of the time saw clearly enough to diBCcm the 
frivolous character beneath the surface of attractive manners, 
and to the poets of chivah^ lament was natural for one in 
whom they recognized instinctively the expression of their 
own ideal- His devoted servant, William Marshal, carried out 
the mission with which he had been charged^ and after an 
absence of two years on a crusade for Henry the son, he 
returned and entered the service oi Henry the father. 

The death of a kin^ who had never been more than a king 
in name made no difference in the political situation. It was 
a relief to Richard who once more and quickly got the better 
of his enemies. It must also in many ways have been a 
relief to Henry, though he showed no disposition to take full 
advantage of it. The king had learned many things in the 
experience of the years since his eldest son was crowned, but 
the conclusions which seem to us most important, he appears 
not to have drawn. He had had indeed enough of crowned 
kings among his sons, and from this time on, though Richard 
occupied clearly the position of heir to the crown, there was no 
suggestion that be should be made actually king in the life- 
time of hia father. There is evidence also that after the late 
W4r the important fortresses both of Aquitaine and Brttanny 
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CHAP- passed into the possession of Henry and were held by tiii 
*^ garrisons^ but just how much this mcaai it is not easy Xi> nay. 
Certainly he h&d no intention of abandoning the plan of pir* 
celling out the ^cat provinces of his dcmiaion among his 
sons as subordinate rulers. It almost seems as if his ftrst 
thought after the death of his eldest son was thai now there 
was an o[)porlunity of providing (or his youngest. He sent 
to Raaulf Glanvill, justiciar of England, to bring John ovci 
to Normandy, and on their arrival he sent for Richard aad 
proposed to him to give up Aquitaine to his brother and to 
tsk.e his homage for it. Richard asked for a delay of ttro or 
three cl^ys Lq consult his friends, took horse at once and 
escaped from the court, and from his duchy returned answcj 
that he would never allow Aquitaine to be possessed by any 
one but himself, 

The death of young Henry led at once to amioyiog 
c|uestions raised by Philip of France. His siiler Mar^' 
ret was now a widow without children, and he bad some 
right to demand that the lands which had been ceded by 
France to Normandy as her marriage portion should be 
restored. These were the Norman Vc:rin and the important 
frontier fortress of Giaora. In the troublous times of 1151 
Count Geoffrey might have felt justified in surrendering so im- 
portant a part of Norman territory and defences to the king of 
France in order to secure the possession of the rest to his 
son, but times were now changed for that son, and he could 
not consent to open up the road into the heart of Normandy 
to his possible enemies. He replied tu Thilip that the cession 
of the VcKin had been lina! and that there could be no 
question of its return. Philip was not easily satisfied, and 
there was much negotiation before a treaty on the subject 
was finally made at the beginning of December, j 1S3. At a 
conference near Gisors Henry did homage To Philip for all 
his French possessions^ a liberal pension was accepted for 
Margaret in lieu of her dower lands, and the king of France 
recognized the permanence of the ces^OQ to Normandy oa 
the condition that Gisors should go to one of the sons of 
Henry on his marriage with Adeta which was once more 
promised. This marriage in the end never tix^k place, but 
the Vexin remained a Norman possession. 
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The year 1 1S4 was a repetition in a series of minor details, 
family quarrels, foreign negotiations, problems o£ govern* 
deal, and acta of legislation, of many earlier years of the 
life of Henry. After Chri&tma3, 1183. angered apparently 
by a new refusal of Richard to give up Aquitainc to John, 
or to a.l]cw any provision to be made for hiri in the duchy, 
Henry gave John an army and permission to make war on 
Ilia brother to force from him what he could. Geoffrey 
in to aid John, or for his own satisfaction, and to- 
er they laid waste parts of Richard's tands. He replied 

Idnd with an invasicn of Britanny, and finally Henry had 
to interfere and order all his sons over to England that he 
might reconcile them. In the spring of the year he found it 
necessary to try to make peace again between the king of 
France and the Count of Flanders. The agreement which 
be had arranged in \\%i had not really settled the difficuUies 
that had arisen. The question now chiefly concerned the 
lands of Vrrmandois, Amiens, and Valois, the inheritance 
which the Countess of Flanders had brought to her husband. 
She had died jost before the conclusion of the peace in 11S3. 
without heira, and it had been then ^reed that the Count 
should reiain possession of the lands during his life, recog- 
nizing certain rights of the king of France. Now he had 
contracted a second marriage in the evident hope of passing 
on his claims to children of his own. Philip's declaration 
that this marriage should make no difference in the disposi- 
tion of these lands which were to prove the first important 
accession of territory made hy the house of Capet since it 
came to the throne, was followed by a renewal of the war, 
and the best efforts of Henry fi only succeeded in bringing 
about a truce for a year. 

Still earlier in the year died Richard, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and long disputes followed between the monks of the 
cathedral church and the suffragan bishops of the province as 
tothcelection of bis successor The monks claimed the exclu- 
sive right of election, the biehops claimed the right to concur 
and represented on this occasion the iaterests of the king. 
After a delay of almost a year, Baldwin, Bishop of Worcester, 
was declared elected, but no final settlement was made of the 
disputed rights to elect. In legislation the year is marked by 
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CHAP, the Forest Assue, which regulated the foreat courts and 
^^' rc-cnacicd the forest law of the carty Norman kin^ in all Ua 
severity. One of its most imjionafit provisions was That 
ticrcafter punishmcnta for forest c0enccs should be inflicted 
strictly upon the body of the culprit and no longer take tfac 
torm of fines. Not merely was the taking o( gain« by pri 
vatc persons forbidden, but the free use of their own limber 
on such of their lands as by within the bounds of the rojal 
forests was taken away. The Christmas feast of the year 
saw another family gathering more compktc than usual, 
for not merely were Richard and John present, but the 
Duke and Duchess of Saxoay, still in exile, with their chil- 
dren, including the infftnt WilUani, who had been bom at 
Winchester the previous summer, and whose direct descend- 
ants were long afterwards to come to the thrcnc of his grand- 
father with the accession of the house of Hunovcr- Lvcn 
Queen Eleanor was present at this festival, for she had been 
released for a time at the request of her daughter Matilda. 

One more year of the half decade which still remained of 
life to Henry was to pass with only a slight foreshadowing, 
near its close, of the anxieties which were to fill the rcouuit- 
der of his days. The first question of importance whkh 
arose in 1185 concerned the kingdom of jenjsalera. Eng- 
land had down to this time taken slight and only irtdircct p<an 
in the great movemcrt of the crusades. The Chri^lui 
states in the Holy Land had existed for nearly ninety yearly 
but with slowly dechning strength and defensive: power. 
Recently the rapid progress of Saladin, creating a new MiK 
hammcdan empire, and not merely displaying great milhliy 
and political skill, but bringing under one bond of Interest 
the Saracens of Egypt and Syria, whose conflicts heretofoce 
had been among the best safeguards of the Christian state, 
threatened the most serious results. The reigning king oJ 
Jerusalem at thift moment was Baldwin IV, grandson of that 
Fulk V, Count of Anjou, whom we saw, more than fifty years 
before this datc» handing over his French possessions to his 
sor Geoffrey, newly wedded to Matilda the EmprcM, and 
departing for the Holy I^andto marry its heireas and become 
its Icing, Baldwin was therefore the first coushi of Henry 11, 
and it was not unnatural that hb kingdom Khould turn in 
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the midst oF the difHciilties that SLirrounded it to the head CKAP, 
of the house of Anjou now so powerful in the west. The ^*^ 
embassy which came to seek his cousin's help was the most 
dignitied and imposing tha: could be sent from the Holy 
t-and, with Heiaciius the patriarch of Jerusalem at its head. 
sup|iorted by the grand^mastcrs of tlie knighis of the Tcni' 
pic and of the Hospital, The grand-master of Ihc Templars 
died at Verona on the journey, but the survivors landed in 
EnglAiid at the end of January, 1 185, and Hcnty who was on 
his way to York turned back and met them at Reading. 
There Heraclias described the evib that afflicterJ the Chris- 
tian kingdom so eloquently that the king and aU the multi- 
tude who heard were moved to sighs and tears. He offered 
to Henry the keys of the tower of David and of the holy 
sepulchre, and ihe banner of the kingdom, with the right to 
the throne itself. 

To such an oiTer in these circumstances there was but one 
reply to make, and a king hkc Henry could never have been 
tor a moment in doubt as to what it should be. His case was 
very different from his grandfather's when a similar offerwas 
made to him. Not merely did the responsibility of a far 
larger dominion rest on him, with greater dangers within and 
without to be watched and overcome* but a still more impor- 
tant consideration was the fact that there was no one of his 
sons tn whose hands his authority could be securely left- His 
departure wuuld be the signal for a new and disastrous civil 
war, and wc may believe that the character of his sons was 
a deciding reason with the king. But such an oSTcr. made in 
such a way, and backed by the rcHgious motives so strong 
in that age, could not be lightly declined, A great council 
of the kingdom was summoned to meet in London about 
the middle of March to consider the ofTcr and the answer to 
beinade» The king of Scotland and bis brother David, and 
the prelates and barons of England, debated the question, 
and advised Henry not to abandon the duties which rested 
upon him at home. It is interesting to notice that the obUga- 
tli>na which the coronation oath had imposed on the king 
were called to mind as determining what he ought to do, 
though probably no more was meant by this than that the 
ippeal which the Church was making in favour of the ' 
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CTUsade w:l£ balanced by the duty which he had assumed 
before the Church and under its sanction ic* gcvem well hi* 
berediEa^ kingdom. Apparently the patriarch was told th;it 
a consultation with the king of France was necessary, and 
shortly after they all crossed into Normandy. BcCoTC tfac 
meeting of the coimci] in London Baldvin IV had clo&ed lui 
unhappy reign and was succeeded by his nephew Baldino V, 
a child who never reached his majority, In France the 
embassy succccdcii no better. At a conference bctwecu Ibe 
kings the promise was made of ample aid in men and money, 
but the great hope with which the envoys had started, thai 
they might briog back with them the king of England, or at 
leact one of his sons, to lead the Christian cause in Palestine, 
was disappointed; and Heractius set out on Ms return cot 
merely deeply grieved, but angry with Henry for his rcfu^jd 
to undertake what he believed to be his obvious religious dmy. 
Between the meeting oi the council in London and the 
crossing into Normandy, Henry bad taken steps to carr^oU 
an earlier plan of his in regard to his son John He wcrn* 
now to have made up his mind that Richard could never be 
induced to give up Aquitaine or any part of it, and he re- 
turned to his earlier idea of a kingdom of Ireland. Immedi- 
ately after the council he knighted John at Windsor and 
sent him to take po^ession of the Island, not yet as king bt)t 
as lord {ilontintisy On April 25 be landed at Waterford, com- 
ing, it is said, with sixty ships and a large force of men-at-annfl 
and fnot'soldiers. John waa at the time nearly nineteen years 
old, of an a^e when men were then expected to have reached 
maturity, and the prospect of success lay fair before him ; but 
he managed in less than six months to prove conclusively 
that hcwas» as yet at least, totally unfit to rule a stale. The 
native chieftains who had accepted his father's government 
€&me in to signify their obedience, but he twitched their lonjc 
beards and made sport before his attendants of tbeir uncouth 
manners and dress, and allowed them to go home with anger 
in their hearts to stir up opposttion to his rule- The Artb* 
bishop of Dublin and the barons who were most faithful to 
his father offered him their homage and support, but he 
neglected their counsels and even disregarded their rigbt*^ 
The military force be had brought over, ample to guard the 
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conquests already made, cr even to increase tbem. he dissipated Cuat, 
in u&elcsa undertakings, and kept without their pay that he ^^^ 
might spend the money on his own amusements, until they 
abjuidoncd him in numbers, and even wenl over to his Irish 
enemies. In a few months he found himself confronted 
with too many difficulties, and gave up hts post, reluming to 
hia father with reasons for his failure Chat put the blame on 
others and covered up his own detects. Not long afterwards 
died Pope Lucius III, who had steadily refused to renew, or 
TO put iDto legal form, the permission which Alexander III 
had granted to crown one of Henry's sons king nf Ireland; 
and to hi:: successor, Urban HI, new application was at once 
made in the special interest of John, and this time with suc< 
cess. The pope is said even to have sent a crovm made of 
peacock's feathers intertwined with gold as a sign of his con- 
ftrmation of the title. 

John was, however, never actually crowned king; of Ireland, 
and indeed it is probable that he never revisited the island. 
In the summer of the ne)ct year, 1186, news came, in the 
words of a contemporary, " that 3 certain Irishman had cut 
off the head of Hugh of Lacy." Henry is said to have re- 
joiced at the news, for. thoiLgh he had never found it possible 
to get along for any length q\ time without the help ol Hugh 
of Lacy in Ireland, he had always looked upon his measures 
and success with suspicion- Now he ordered John to go 
over at ante and seize into his hand Hugh's land and castles, 
but John did not leave England. At the end of the year 
legates to Ireland arrived in England from the pope, one 
object of whose mission was to crown the king of Ireland, 
but Henry was by this time so deeply interested in questions 
that had arisen between himself and the king of France 
because of the death of his son Geoffrey, the Count of Brit- 
anny, that he could not give his attention to Ireland, and with 
the legalea he crossed to Normandy instead, having sent John 
over in advance. 

Aff;urs in France had followed their familiar course since 
the conference between Henry and Philip on the subject of 
the crusade in the spring of 1185. Immediately after that 
meeting Henry had proceeded with great vigour againat 
Richard- He had Eleanor brought over to Normandy, and 
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CKAP. then commanded Richard to surrender to his mother all be: 
*"^' inheritance under threat of invasion with 3 great anny, 
Richard, whether moved by the threat or out of respect to 
his mother, immetiiatdy complied, and, wc arc told,' remaificd 
at his father's court "like a wcll-bchavcd son/* while Henry 
in person took possession of Aqiutainc. In the me&ntirac 
the war between Philip II and the Count of Flanders had 
gone ateadily on, the king of England declining to interfere 
again. At the end of July, 1 165, the count had been obliged 
to yidd, and had ceded to Philip Amieiia and most of Vcf* 
mandois, a very important enlarg;cnncnt of territory for the 
French monarchy. This first great success of the young 
king of France was foHowed the next spring by the humilia' 
tion and forced submission of the Duke of Burgundy, 

In all these events the king of England had taken no active 
share. He was a mere looker-on. or if he had interfered 
at all, it was rather to the advanUge of Philip, while the 
rival monarchy in France had not merely increased the tcr> 
rilory under its direct control, but taught the great vassals 
the lesson of obedience, and proclaimed !o all the world thar 
the rights of the crown would be everywhere affirmed and 
enforced. It was clearly the opening of a new cra^ yci 
Henry gave not the slightest eWdcncc that he saw it or 
understood its meaning for himself. While it is certain that 
Philip had early detected the weakness of the Angevin 
empire, and had formed his plan for its destruction long 
before he was able to carry it out, wc can only note with aur* 
prise that Henry made no change in his policy to meet the 
new danger of which he had abundant warning- He seems 
never 10 have understood that in Philip Augustus he had to 
deal with a different man from Louis VTI. Thai he con- 
tinued Hieadily under the changed circumsUnces his old policy 
of non-intervention outside his own frontiers, cf preserving 
peace to the Intcat possible moment, and of devoting himitelf 
to the maintenance and perfection of a strong government 
where\<er he had direct rule, is more creditable to the cbv- 
aoter of Kenr^' !1 Ih^n tnihe insight of a statesman Tf^spond- 
blc for the continuaJicc of a great empire, and offered Ihc 
r^aHiatlnn of a great possibility. To Philip Augustus it wis 
' </£iM //mrio, i. j|8i 
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the possibility only which was offered ; the empire was still chap, 
to be created ■ but while hardly more than a hoy. he read rhc ^^' 
situatioD with clear insight and saw before him the goal to 
be reached and the way to reach it. and this he followed with 
untiring paticace to the end o£ his long reign. 

When Henry returned lo England at the end of April, 
I i8C, he abandoned all prospect of profiting by the opportu- 
nity which stiU existed, though in diminished degree, of check- 
itig £n its beginning the onincus growth of Philip's power, 
an opportunity which we may believe his grandfather would 
not have overlooked or neglected. By the end of the sum- 
mer all chance of this was over, and no policy of sa.fety re- 
mainrd to Henry but a trial of strength to the finish with his 
crafty suzerain, for Philip had not merely returned successful 
from his Burgundian expedition, but he had almost without 
effort at concealment made his first moves against the An- 
gevin power. His opening waa the obvious one offered bim 
by the dissensions in Henry's family, and his first move was 
as skilful as the latest he ever made- Richard was now on 
good terms with his father; it would even appear that he had 
been restored lo the rule of Aquitaine ; at any rate Henry's 
last act before his return to England in April had been to 
hard over to Richard a great sum of money wilh directions to 
auhdue hb foes. Richard tonk ihe money and made success- 
ful and cnicl war on the Count of Toulouse, on what grounds 
we know not. Geoffrey, however, offered himself to Philip's 
purposes, Henry's third son seems to have been in character 
and conrluct somewhat like his eldest brother, the young king. 
He had the same popular gifts and attractive manners \ be en- 
joyed an almost equal renown for knightly accomphshmcnts 
and for the knightly virtue of "largesse"; and he was^ in 
the same way, bitterly dissatisfied with hi^ own position. He 
believed thai the death of his brother ought to improve his 
prospects, and his mind was set on having the county of An- 
jou added to his possessions. When Richard and his father 
refused hini this, he turned to France and betook himself to 
Paris. Philip received him with open arms, and they speedily 
became devoted friends. Jusc what their immediate plans 
were we cannot say. T^ey evidently had [lot been made 
public, and various rumours were in circulation. Some said 
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opposing castle just over the border Henry himself crossed CHAr, 
to Normandy about the middle of February, 1 1 87, but per- '^^^ 
gonal interviews with Philip led tu no result, and the situalion 
ilnflc^l steadily toward war. The birth of a posthumous son 
to Geoffrey in March — whom the Bretons inalatcd on calling 
Arthur, though Henry wished to give him his owe name, a 
sure sign of their wish for a more independent position- 
brought about no change. Philip had protected himself 
from all danger of outside interference by an alliance with 
the EmpcroT Frederick Barbarossa and waa determined on war. 
By the middle of May both sides were ready. Henry divided 
his army into four divisions and adopted a purely defensive 
policy- 
Philip's attack felt on the lands of disputed allegiance on 
the eastern edge of the duchy of Aquitainc near his own 
poflscssiona, and after a few minor successes he laid siege to 
the important castle of ChSiteatiroux. This was defended by 
Richard in person, with his brother John, btit Philip pressed 
the siege until Henry drew near with an army, when he re- 
tired a short distance and awaited the next move. Negotiationa 
followed^ in the course of which the deep impression that the 
character of Philip had already made on his great vassals is 
clearly to be seen.^ Henry's desire was to avoid a battle, and 
this was probably the best policy for him ; it certainly wa* 
unless he were willing, as he seems not to have been, to bring 
on at once the inevitable mortal struggle between the houses of 
Capet and Anjou. Unimportant circumstances on both sides 
came in to favour Henry's wish and to prevent a battle, and 
finally Henry himself, by a most extraordinary act of folly, 
threw into the hands of Phih'p the opportunity of gaining a 
greater advantage for his ultimate purposes than he could 
hope to gain at that time from any victory, Henry's great 
danger was Richard, In the situation it was incumbent on 
him from every consideration of policy to keep Richard satis- 
fied> and to prevent not merely the division of the Angevin 
Strength, but the reinforcement of the enemy with the half 
of it- He ccrtajjily had had otpcricncc enough of Richard's 
character to know what to expect- He ought by that time to 
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CHAR have been able to read Philip Augustus's. And yet he calin}y 
*" proceeded to a step from whicli. it is hardly too much to wy. 
all his later troubles came through the suspicion he aroused 
in Richard's mind, —a step so unaccountable that we are 
tempted to reject our single, rather doubtful account of it 
He wrote a letter (o Philip proposing that AdcU ^ouM be 
married to John, who should then be invested with all the 
French fiefs held by the house of Anjou except Normandy, 
which with the kingdom of England should remain to Rich- 
ard-* If Henry was blind enough to suppose that the Duke 
of Aquitaine could be reconciled to such an airangemenl, 
Philip saw at once what the effect of the proposal would 
be, and be dent the letter to Richard, 

The immediate result *as a treaty of peace to eontintie m 
force for tw^o years, brought about apparently by direct ncgo^ 
tiations between Richard and Philip, but less unfavourable co 
Henry than might have been expected, ft contained, accord- 
ing to our French authorities, the very probable agrcctncni 
that the points in dispute between the two kings shotild be 
submitted to the decision of the curia rtgis of France* and 
Philip was allowed to retain the lordships of Issoudun tnd 
Fr^tcval, which he had previously occupied, as pledges for 
the canying out of the treaty. The ultimate rcault of Philip's 
cunning was that Richard deserted his father and went home 
with the king of France, and together they lived for a time in 
the greatest intimacy- Philip, it seemed, now loved Richard 
*'aa hfs own soul,** and showed him great honour Every 
day they ate at tabic from the same plate, and at night ihcy 
slept in the same bed. One is Tcmindcd of Philip's ardent 
love for Geoffrey, and ceruin suspicions inevitably arise in the 
mind. But at any rate the alarm of Henry was excited by 
the new intimacy, and he did not venture to go over to Eng- 
land as he wished to do until he should know what the out- 
come was to be. He sent frequent messengers to RtcliArd, 
urging him to return and promising to grant hiro everytbinjf 
that he could justly claim, but without effect At one time 
Richard pretended to be favourably inclined, and set out a* 
if to meet his father, but instead be fell upon the king's trea- 
sure at Cbinon and carried it off to AquilAinc to use tn pui- 
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ting hi£ own castles into a state of defence. His father, 
howrvcT, forgave even this and continued to send for Wm» and 
at last be yielded. Together they went to Angers, autl tlicrc 
ia a great assembly Richar<i performed Ucgc homage to hts 
father once more and swore fealty to him "' against all men," 
a fact which would seem to show that Richard had in some 
formal way renounced his fealty while at Philip's court, 
though wc have no account of his doing lio. During this 
period, in September. 1 1^7, an heir was born to King Philip, 
the future Louis VIII. 

As this year drew to its close frequent letters and naesi^en- 
gcTS from the Holy Land made known to the west one terrible 
disaster after aunther, Saladin wilh a great army had fallen 
on the weak artd divided kingdom and had woa incredible 
successes. The infant king, Baldwin V^ had died before these 
events began, and his mother Sibyl was recognized as queen. 
She immediately, against the expressed wish of the great 
barons, gave the cruwn to her husband^ Guy of Lusignan. 
He was a brave man and an earnest defender of the Holy 
Land, but he cot^ld not accomplish the impossible task of 
m^ntaining a kingdom, itseH so weak, in the face of open 
ard secret treachery. In October the news reached Europe 
of the ulter defeat of the Christians, of the capture of the 
king, and worse still of the true Cross by the Infidels. The 
pope. Urban IH, died of grief at the tidings- His successor, 
Gregory VIII, at once urged Europe to a new eruaade in a 
long and vigorous appeal. Very soon afterwards followed 
the news of the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin. The Em- 
peror Frederick was anxious to put himself at the head of the 
armic-» of Christendom, as he was entitled to do as sovereign 
of the Holy Roman Empire, and lead them to recover the 
holy places But while most princes delayed and waited to 
know what others would do, the impulsive and emotion;*! 
Richard took the cross the next morning, men said, aftci he 
had learned the news. This he did without the knowledge 
oi his father who was shocked to learn of it, and shut him- 
self up for days, understanding more clearly than did his son 
what the absence of the heir to the throne on such a long 
and uncertain expedition would mean at such a time- 

Thc advisability, the possibility even, of such a cruaade 
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would all depend upon Philip, and the movements of Philip 
just then were very disquieting. About the beginning of the 
new jcar, 1 188, he returned (mm a conference with ihe Em- 
peror Frederick, which in itself could bode no good to the 
fathcr^nlaw and supporter of Henry the Lion, and immedi- 
ately began collecting a large army, *' impudently boasCiag,'* 
says the EngUsh chronicler of Henry's life, "that he would 
lay waste Normandy and the other lands of the Iting of Eng- 
land that side the sea, if he did not return to him Gisora and 
all that belonged to it or n;;ikc his son Richard take to 
wiie Adela the daughter of his father Louis/' Philip €%> 
dcntly did not imend to drop everything to go to the rescue 
of Jerusalem nofl" was he inclined at any expense to his 
own Interests to make it easy for thoac who would, Hctiiy 
who was already at the coast on the point of crossing to 
England, at once turned back when he heard of Philip's 
threats* and arranged for a conference with him on January 
ai. Here was the opportunity for those who were itrging 
on the emsadc. The kings of France and England wtlh 
their chief barons were to be together while the public ei' 
citemcnt was still high and the Christian duty of checking 
the Saracen conquest still keenly felt. The Archbishop of 
Tyre, who had come to France on this mission, gave up all 
his other undertakings as soon as he heard of the met^ing and 
resolved to make these great princes converts to his cause. 
!t was not an easy task. Neither Henry nor Philip wa* 
made of crusading material, and hot ti were far more inter- 
ested in the tasks of constructive statesmanship which they 
had on hand than in the fate of the distant kingdom of 
Jerusalem. A greater obstacle than this even was their feitT 
of each other, of what evil one might do in the absence of 
the other, the unwillingness of cither to pledge himself to 
anything definite until he knew what the other was going to 
do^and the difTiculIy of finding any arrangement which would 
bind them both at once. It is practically certain lh;it 
they yielded at last only to the pressure of public opinion 
which must have been exceedingly strong in the excitement of 
the time and under the impassioned eloquence of a mcsMO- 
ger direct from the scene of the recent disasters, Itwui 
gicat day for the Church when so many men of the hfgbctt 
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raak« kings and grcit barons, took the cross, and it was chap, 
that ihc 3i>ot should be marked by a new church, and ^^^ 

^that it should bear the name of Ibe Holy Field. 

Whatever may be true of Philip, there can, 1 think, he no 

doubt that, when Henry n>ok the cross, he intended to keep 

his vow. It was agreed between them that all things should 

rcniiun as they were until their return; and Henry formally 

illdmed ol his suzerain the protection of his lands during his 

'ibtence, and Philip accepted the duty,* A few days after 
taking the cross Henry held an assembly at Lc Mans and 
ordered a tax in aid of his crusade. This was the famous 
Saladin tithe, which marks an important step in the history of 
modern taxation. It was modelled on an earlier tax Cot the 
same purpose which had been agreed upon between France 
and England in 1166, but it shuws a considerable develop- 
ment upon that, both in conception and in the arrangements for 
carrying out the details of the tax. The ordinance provided 
for the payment by all, except those who were themselves 
going en the crusade, of a tenth, a " tithe," of both per&onal 
property and income, precious stones being exempt and the 
necessary tools of their trade of both kmghts and clerks. 
Somewhat elaborate machinery was provided for the collec- 
tion of the tax, and the whole was placed under the sanction 
of the Church, A similar ordinance was shortly adopted by 
Pbnip for France, and on February 1 1, Henry, then in Eng- 
land, held a council at Geddington. in Northamptonshire, and 
ordained the same tax for England. 

In the meantime the crusade had received a check, and 
partly, at least, through the fault of its most eager leader, 
Richard of Poitou. A rebellion had broken out against him, 
and he Mas pushing the war with his usual rapidity and his 
usual severities, adopting now, however, the interesting vari- 
ttion of remitting all other penalties if his prisoners would 
take the cross. If Richard was quickly master of the rebel- 
lion, it served on the one hand to embitter him still more • 
against his father, from the report, which in his suspicious 
attitude he was quick to believe, that Henry's money and 
encouragement had supported the rebels against him; and 
on the other, to lead to hostilities with the Count cf Toulouse. 

> Rilpli de rXcet^, II- 55- 
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CHAP. The count had not neglected the oppDitunity o£ Richard's 
^'^^ troubles to get a Utile satisiaclion for his own gnevaoces, 
and bad smed some merchants from the English Jondi. 
Richard responded with a raid into TouIousl-. in wbidi he 
captured the chief minister of the count and refused rjiDsom 
for him. Thun the count in hia turn arrested a couple of 
English knights of some standing at court, who were return- 
ing from a pilgrimage to St. James of Compostella. SdU 
Richard refused either ransom or catchangc. and an appeal 
to the king of France led to no result Richard told hb 
father afterwards thut I'hiltp had encouraged hb attack od 
the count. Soon, however, liis rapid successes in Toulouse, 
where he was taking castle after cattle, compelled Philip to 
more decided interference ; prohabi)' he was not sorry Ui find 
A rea.son both to postpone the crusade and to renew the attack 
on the Angcvm lands. First he sent an embassy to Henry 
in England to protest against Richard's doings, and received 
the reply that the war was against Henry's will, and that be 
coufd not justify it. With a great army Philip thrn invaded 
Auvcrgne, captured Chdtcauroux and took possession of almost 
all Berri. An embassy sent to bring Philip to a better mind 
was refused ail satisfaction, and Henry, seeing that his pre- 
^nce was necessary in France, crossed the channel for the but 
of many times and landed in Normandy on July ti, tiSS. 

All things were now, indeed* drawing to a close with 
Henry< who was not merely worn out and ill, but waa 
plunged into a tide of events flowing swiftly against all 
the currents of his own life. Swept away by the strong 
forces of a new age which he could no longer control, driven 
and thwarted by men, even his own sons, whose idcab of 
conduct and ambition were foreign to his own and never 
understood, compelled to do things be had striven to avoid, 
and to see helplessly the policy of his long reign brought to 
naught, the coming months were for him full of bitter dis- 
asters which could end only, as they did* in heartbreak and 
death. Not yet, however, was he brought to thia point, and 
he got together a great army and made ready to tiuhl if 
necessary. But first, tnie to his policy of negotiation, he wnl 
another embassy to Philip and demanded restitution uodcr 
the threat of renouncing his fealty. Philip's answer was 
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a refusal to slop his hostilLtic-s until he should have occu- 
pttd all Bern and ihc Norman Vcxin, War was now incvtla- 
blc, but it lingered for some lime without events oi Importance, 
And on August i6 begAn a new three days' conJcrcncc at 
the histoiic meeting'ptace of the kings near Gisors, This 
alM> ended fruitlessly ; some of the French even atiaclced 
the English position, and then cut down in anger the old 
tJm tree under which so many conferences had taken place. 
Philip was, however, in no condition to push the war upon 
which he had determined. The crusading ardour o( France 
which he himself did not fee), and which had failed to 
bring about a peace at Gisors, expressed itscU in another 
way \ and the Count of Flanders and Theobald of Bloia and 
other great barons of Philip notihed him that they would 
take no part in a war against Christiaiis until after their 
tetum from Jerusalem, 

Philip's embarrassment availed Henry but little, although 
hiA own force remained unditninishcd. A sudden dash at 
Mantes on August 30, led only to tlie burning of a dos^en or 
more French villages, for Philip by a very hurried march 
from Chaumonl was abk to throw himaelf into the city, and 
Henry withdrew without venturing a pitched battle. On the 
next day Richard, who till then had been with his father, 
went olT to Berri to push with some sigour the attack on 
Philip's conquests there, promising his father faithful service. 
A double attack on the French, north and south, was not a 
bad plan as Philip wa.s then situated, hut for some reason 
oot clear to us Henry seems to have let matters drift and 
made no use of the great army which he had got together. 
The king of France, however, saw clearly what his next move 
should be, and he aeni to propo^ie peace to Henry on the basis 
of a restoration of conquests on both sides, Henry was ever 
ready for peace, and a new conference took place at ChiltiUon 
en the Irdre, where it was found that Philip's proposition was 
the exchange of his conquests in Herri for those of Richard 
in Toulouse, and the handing over to him of the castle of 
Pacy, near Mantes, as a pledge that the treaty would be kept. 
It i« difiRcult to avoid the conclusion that Philip knew that 
tliis demand would be refused, as it was, and that he had only 
TDade the proposal of peace in order to gain time to collect a 
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new force. lo this he must now have succeeded, for he 
unmcdiateLy took the offensive in Berri and added eomevp'hat 
to his conquests, probably by hiring the German merceDaries 
whom we leam he shortly afterwards defrauded of their jsay. 
In Ihc meantime Richard and Philip were drawing together 
again, LQ what way exactly we do not know* We suspect 
5ome uoderh&nded work of Philips which would be easy 
enough. Evidently Richard was still very antious about the 
succession, and it seems to have occurred to him to uUliic hi* 
father's desire for peace on the basis of Philip's latest proposi- 
tion, to gain a definite recognition of his rights. At any rate 
we arc told that he brought about the next meeting bctveea 
the kings, and that he offered to submit the question of the 
rights or wrongs of his war with Toulouse to the decision of 
the French king'^ court. This dramatic and fateful con* 
ferencc which marks the success of Philip's intrigues began 
on November i8 at Bonmoulins, and lasted three days. 
Henry was ready to accept the proposal now made that aU 
things should be restored on both sides to the condition which 
existed at the taking of the cross, but here Richard inter- 
posed a decided objection. He could not *ec the justice of 
being made to restore his conquests in Toulouse which he was 
holding in domain, and which were worth a thousand marks a 
year, to get back himself some castles in Berri which wer« 
not of his domain but only held of him. Then Philip for 
hini» evidently by previous agreement, brought forward the 
question of the succession. The new proposition was that 
Richard and Adela should be married and that homage should 
be paid to Richard as heir from all the Angevin domtnion»H It 
seems likely, though it is not so stated, that on this condition 
Richard would have agreed to the even cxchiuige of coiniiirCv 
As time went on the discussion, which had been at frst pcacc' 
able and calm, became more and more excited so that OD the 
third day the attendants came armed. On that d.iy htnb 
words and threats were eicchanged- To Richard's direct 
demand that be should make him secure in the Kuccesskm, 
Henry replied that he could rot do it in the existing circum* 
stances, tor, if be did. he would seem to he yielding to threats 
and not acting of his own will Then Richard, crying out 
that he could now believe tbings that had seemed incredible 
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to him, turned at once to Philip, threw off his sword, and in chap. 
the presence of his father and all the byatandcra offered him '^^ 
his homage for all the French fiefs, incUidirg Toulouse, sav- 
ing his father's rights during his lifetime and his own 
allegiance to hi« father. Philip accepted this offer without 
scruple, and promised to Richard the restoration of what he 
had taken in Eerri, with Issoudun and all that he had conquered 
of the English possessions since the beginning of his reign. 

To one at least of the historians of the lime Richard's 
Feeling about the succession did not seem strange, nor can it 
to uSh' For this act o( Richard, after which peace was never 
restored 1>etween himself and his father, Henry must share 
full blame with him. Whether he was actuated by a blind 
affection for his youngest son, or by dislike and distrust of 
Richard, or by a remembrance of his troubles with bis eldest 
son, his refusal to recognize Richard as his heir and to allow 
him to receive the homage of the English and French barons^ 
at custom sanctioned by the practice of a hundred years in 
England and of a much longrr period in France, was a 
political and dynastic blunder of a most astonishing kind, 
Nothing could show more clearly how little he understood 
Philip Augustus or the danger which now threatened the 
Angevin house. As for Richard, he may have been qtiick- 
tempered, passionate, and rash, not having the well-poised 
mind of (he diplomatist or the statesman, at least not one of 
the high order demanded by the circumstances, and deceived 
by his own anger and by the machinations of Philip; yet we 
can hardly btame him lor offering his homage to the king of 
France. Nor can we call the act illegal^ though it was 
extreme and unusual, and might seem almost re volution a ly. 
An appeal to his overlord was in fact the only legal means 
left htm of securing his inheritance, and it bound PhiLp not 
to recognize any one else as the heir of Henry. Philip was 
clearly within his legal rights in accepting the offer of Richard, 
znd the care with which Richard's declaration was made to 
keep within the law. reserving all the rights which should be 
reserved, shows that however impulsive his act may have 
seemed to the bystanders, it really had been carefully con- 
sidered and pUnncd in advance. The conference broke up 
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afler this with no othfi^^^csnl^ ihan a irace to January 13, and 
Richard rode off with Philip without lakiug leave of his father 

For 3.U that had taken place Hciir^ did not give up hia 
cUorts to bring back Richard to himself, but they were with- 
out avail. He himself, burdened with anxiety and torn by 
confiicttng cmoticns, was growhig more and more ill The 
scanty attendance at his Christmas court showed him the 
opinion of the barons of the hopelessness of his cause and 
the prudence of making themselves secure with Richard. He 
was not well enough to meet hia enemies in the conference 
proposed for Jiiniiary 13, and it was postponed fir« to 
February 2 and then to Easter, April 9. It was now, how- 
ever, too late for anything to be accomplished by diplomacy, 
Henry could not yield to the demands made of him until be 
wae beaten in the field, nor were they likely to be modified. 
Indeed we find at this time the new demand appearing that 
John should be made to go on the cru&tdc when Ric:hard did, 
Even the intervention of the pope, who was represented a1 
the conferences hnally held soon after Easter and early n 
June, by a cardinal legate, in earnest effort for the cnt&ade^ 
served only to show how completely Philip was the man of a 
new age. To the threat of the legate, who saw that the fafl- 
urc to make peace was chiefly due to him, that he would hy 
France under an interdict if he did not come to terms with 
the king of England, Philip replied in defiant words that he 
d[d not fear the sentence and would not regard it, for it would 
he unjust, since the Roman Church had no right to interfcic 
within France between the king and his rebellious vaaaal : and 
he overbore the legate and compelled him to keep silence. 

After this conference events drew swiftly to an end- The 
allies pushed the war, and in a few days capUircd Le Mam* 
forcing Henry to a sudden flight in which he was almost 
taken prisoner. A few days later atUl Philip atorrocd the 
wfills of Tours and took that city. Henry was almost a fugi- 
tive with few followers and few friends in the hereditary 
county from which his house was named He had turned 
aside from the belter fortified and more easily tlefendcd 
Normandy against the advice of all. and now there was 
nothing for him but to yidd. Terms of peace were settled in 
a final conference near Cok^mbieres on July 4. 1 1 89. At the 
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■Xing Henry was so ill that he could hardly sit his horse, chap. 
tugh Richard and Philip had snecreci at hb illness and *^ 
;led it pretence, but he resolutely endured the pain as he 
the hurnilialion of the hour. Philip's di^mands seem 
suiprisingly small consMcring the man and the completeness 
of bis victar>', but there were no grounds on which he could 
demand (rom Henry any great concession. One thing he 
did k)sist upon, and that was for him probably the most im- 
poii21>t advantage which he gained. Henry must acknow- 
ledge bimself entirely at his mercy, as a contumacious vassal, 
and accept any sentence imposed on him. !n the great 
task which Philip Augustus had before him, already 30 suc- 
cessftJlJ' begun, of building up in France a strong monarchy 
and of liurcing many powerful and indepeadetit vassals into 
obcdicnci to the trown, nothing could be more useful than 
thispr^f^Uent, so dramatic and impressive, of the unconditional 
mbsuMiAn of the most powerful of all the vassals, himself a 
crovned king. All rights over the disputed county of Auvergne 
were abanfinnc»l. Richard was acknowledged heir and was * 
to receive the homage of all barons. Those who had given 
in their allegiance to Richard should remain with him till 
the cruj-ade, which was to be begun the next spring, and 
20,000 tiarks were to be paid the king of France for his ex- 
penses E*n the captured castles^ which were to be returned tn 
Henry. 

Thcac were the principal conditions, and to all these Henry 
agreed as he must. That he intended to give up aJl effort and 
rest satisfied with this result is not likely, and words he is said 
to have used indicate the contrary, but his disease and his 
broker spirits had brought him nearer the end than he knew. 
One more blow, for him the acvcrcst of all. remained for htm 
to suffer. He found at the head of the list uf those who had 
abandoned his allegiance the name of John, Then his will 
forsook him and his heart broke. He turned his face to the 
wall and cried : ** Lei everything go as it will ; I care ntj more 
for myself or far the world.** On July 6 he died at Chinon. 
mcrmuring almost to the last, " Shame on a conquered king,'* 
and abandoned by all his family except his eldest son Gcof< 
frey, the son. it was said, of a woman, low in character as in 
binh. 
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The death of Henry II may be taVen to mark the doK^f 
an epoch in English hbtory, the epoch which bad bc^ 
with the Norman Conquest. Wc may call it, torJT&Md 
a better name^ the feudal age, — the age during lyhicb tht 
prevailing organization, ideals, and practices had jbeeo No^ 
man-feudal It was an age in which NormandjL wd tbe 
continental interests of king and barons* and the cqipliDeiitil 
spirit and methods, had imposed tKcmsclvcs upon tiK tsland 
realm. It was a time in which the great force in the stiw 
and the chief factor in its history had beeu the kir^, Tbt 
inieresls of the barons had been on the whole identical wilb 
his. The rights which feudal law and custom gaif^; him IimI 
been practically unquestioned, save by an always rducUat 
Church, and baronial opposition had ta]<en the fonn nt a 
resistance to his general power rather Chan of a ddkial of 
special nghls. Now a change had silently begun which was 
soon to show itself openly and to lead to gi(;at resulta. Thil 
change involved only slowly and indirectly the general p*wcr 
o£ the king, but it lakes its beginning from two sources: the 
rising importance of England in the total dominions of the 
king, and the dispo^^Ition to question certain of hia rights 
Normandy was losing its power over the English baron, or if 
this is too strong a statement for anything Ibal was yet irut 
he was beginning to identify himself more closely with 
land and to feel less interest in sacrifices and btirdeos 
inured only to rhe benefit of the king and a policy foreign "to 
the country. To the dispoaition to question the Idtig's ac- 
tions and demands Henry had himself contributed not a fink 
by the frequency and ^jreatness of those demands, and by !be 
small regard to the privileges of his vassals shovn in the 
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vclopmcnl of his judicial reforms andtn his financial measures; chap, 
these last indeed tmdcr Henry II violated the baronia] rights ^^" 
Jcsfi directly but, aa they were carried on by his sons, they 
att&cked them in a still more decisive way. When once this 
di&position had begun, the very strength of ihe Norman mon- 
archy wa^ an clement of weakness, for it gave to individual 
oompUints a unity and a degree of importance and interest 
for the country' which they might not otherwise have h^dn Id 
Ihis development the reign of Richaiti, though differing but 
llnle in cutward appearance from his father's, was a ttme of 
Taptd preparation, leading; directly to thi: struggles of hia 
brother's reign and to the hrst ^cat forward step, the act 
which marks the tuli beginning of the new era, 

Richard couid have felt no grief at the death of his father, 
and he made no show of any. Geoffrey had gone for the 
buriaL to the nunnery of Fontevrauit, a favourite convent of 
Henr)''s, and there Richard appeared as soon as he heard 
the news, and knelt beside the body oi his father^ which was 
said to have bled on his appro3.ch, as long as it would take to 
say the Lord's prayer Then we are told he turned at once 
to business. The first ad which he performed, according to 
one of our authorities, on stepping outside the church was 
characteristic of the beginning of his reign, One of the 
moat faithful of his father's later servants was William Mar- 
shal, who had been earlier in the service of bis son Henry, 
He had remained with the king to the last, and in the hur- 
ricd retreat from Lc Mans he bad guarded the rear. On 
Richard's coming up in pursuit he had turned upon him 
with his lance and might have killed him as he was without 
his coat of mail, but instead, on Richard's crying out 10 be 
3p-irL"i3, he had only slain his hijrsc, and so checked the pur- 
suit, though he had spared him with words of contempt which 
Richard must have remembered: "No, 1 will not slay you/' 
be had said ; " the devil may slay you/" Now both he and 
his friends were anxious as to the reception he would meet 
JAwrth fram the prince, but Richard was resolved to start from 
the beginning as king and not as Count of Poitou. lie called 
William Marshal to him, referred to the incident, granted 
bim his full pardon, confirmed the gift to him which Henry 
had Recently made him of the hand of the heiress of the Earl 
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oi Pcmbrolcc and her rich lahentance, and commissioned him 
to go Rt once to England to take charge of the kings inter- 
ests tbci'c until his own arrival This mcldeat wa» typical of 
Richard'd action in general. Henr/s faithful 8cr\-afits 
suffered nothing for their fidelity in opposing; his »on ; the 
barons who had abandoned him before his death, to seek 
their own selfish advantage because they believed the IJdc 
was turning against him, were taught that Richard waa able 
to estimate their conduct at its real worth, 

Henry on his death bed had made no attempt to dbpoM ol 
the snccesfiion. On the retreat from Le Mans he bad seni 
strict onlers to Normandy, to give up the <^asiles there in the 
event of his clcaih to no one but John. Bui the knowledge 
of John's treason would have changed that, even if it had 
been possible Co set aside the treaty of Colombiires, "I'here 
was no disposition anywhere to question Richard's right 
On July 30 at Rouen he was formally girt with the sword <d 
the duchy of Normandy^by the archbishop and received the 
hotnagc of the clergy and other barons. He at once eon* 
finned to his brother John, who had joined him, tbc fp^nti 
made or promised him by their father: ^£4000 worth of land 
in Fngland, the county of Mortain in Normandy, and the 
hand and inheritance of the heiress of tlie Earl of GEouGcstcr. 
To his other brother, GeotTrcy, he gave tbc archbishopric of 
York, carrying out a wish which Henry had expressed in bis 
last moments; and Matilda, the daughter of Henry the Lion^ 
was given as his bride lo-anotber Geoffrey, the heir of the 
county of Percho^ a border land whose alliance would be 
of importance in case of trouble with France. Two day* 
later he had an interview with King Philip nt the old mectiac- 
place near Giscrs. There Philip quickly made evident the fad 
that in his eyes the king of England was a dtCFerenI perSOQ 
from the rebellious Count of Poitou, and he met Richard 
with his familiar demand that the Norman Vexin shooU 
be given upn Without doubt the point of view had cb&a|;ed 
as much to Richard, and he adopted hU father's tacties and 
promised to marry Adela. He also promised Philip 4000 marks 
in addition to the ao,ooo which Henry had agreed to pay. 
With these promises Philip professed himself content. He 
received Richard's homage for ail the Frcneh fiefs, and the 
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Iai^Tcement to start on the crusade the next spring. 
[n the meantime by the command of Richard bis mother. 
Eleanor, was set free from custody in England ; and assuming 
a. royal state she made a progress through the kingdom and 
gave orders for the release of prisoners, Ahout the middle 
of August Richard himself landed In England with Juhn. 
No one had any grounds on which to expect a particularly 
good reign from him, but he was everywhere joyfully re- 
ceived, especially by his mother and the barons at Winchester. 
A few days later the marriage of John to Isabel of Gloucester 
waacclcbralcd, in spite of a formal protest entered by Baldwin, 
Archbiahop of Canterbury, because the parties were related 
viihin the prohibited degrees^ The coronation took place on 
Sunday, September 3, and was celebrated apparently with 
much care to fi^llow the old ritual currently and with much 
format pomp and ceremony, so that it became a new prece- 
dent for later occasions down to the present day. 

Richard was then just coming to the end of his thirty-second 
year. In physical appearance he was not like either the 
Norman or the Angevin type, but was taller and of a more 
delicate and rcfmed cast, and his portrait shows a rather 
handsome face- In character and ambitions also he was not 
a descendant of his father's hne- The humdrum business of 
ruling thestate,or developing its law and institutionfi,of keeping 
order a.nd doing justice, or eveu of following a consistent and 
long'continuetl policy of increasing his power or enlarging 
his territories, was little to his taste. He was dctcrmmcd, as 
_ his father had been, to be a strong king and to put down 
B utterly every rebellion, but his determination to be obeyed was 
rather a resolution of the moment than a means to any fore- 

■ Sccn and planned conclusicn. He has been called by one 
who knew the time most thoroughly "the creation and im- , 
personation of his age," and nothing better c^n be said. 
The first age of a self conscious chivalry, delighting intensely 
in the physical life, in the sense of strength and power, that 
belonged to barun and knight, and in the stirring scenes of 
castle and tournament and distant advcnCurc, the age of the 
troubadour, of an idealized warfare and an idealized love, the 
■gc which had expressed one side of itself in his brother 
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Henry, expressed a more manly side in Rtchan). Mc wa» 
fiist of all a warrior; not a general but a fighter. The wild 
enthusiasm of the hand-to-hand conflict, the matching ot &kiU 
against skill and of strength against strength, was an ii* 
tense pleasure to him, and his superiority in the t%ctic« 
of the battle-fielcl, in the planning acid tnanagcmcDt of a 
fight, or even of a series of attacks or defences* a march 
or a retreat, placed him easily in the front rank of coro^ 
manders in an age when the larger strategy nf the highest 
order of generalship had little place. Of England he had 
no knowledge. He was bom there, and he ha.d paid it two 
brief viaits before his coronation, but he knew noUiing of the 
]ajigiiage or the people. He had spent all his life ic bis 
southern dominions, and the south had made him what he 
was. His interest in England was chiefly as a source of 
supplies, and to him the crusade was, by the necessities of ( 
his nature, of greater impoitance than the real buuncM of a 
king. For England itaeU the period was one during which 
there was no king, though it was by the authority of an absent 
king that a series of great minister* carried forward the de- 
velopment of the machinery and law which had begun to be 
put into organized fomiici Henry's reign, and carried forward 
also the training of the classes who had a share in public 
affairs for the approaching crisis of their history- From this 
point of view the exceedingly burdensome demands ot 
Richard upon his English subjects are the most imponasi 
feature of his time. 

At the beginning of his reign Richard had, like his father, 
a great work to do, great at least from his point of view ; but 
the difference between the two tasks showa how thoroughly 
Henry had performed his. Richard's problem was to get as 
much money eis possible for the expenses of the cnisaJe, and 
to arrange things^ if possible, in such a shape that the exist 
ing peace and quiet would be undisturbed during his absence. 
About the business of raising money he set immediately and 
thoroughly. The medieval king had many things to sell 
which are denied the modern sovereign : offices, favour, and 
pardons, the rights of the crown, and even m some cases the 
rights of the purchaser himself. This was Richard's chief 
resource, " The king exposed for sale," as a chronicler of 
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the lime fiatd,* " everything that he had " ; or aa another said,:" chap. 
"whoever wished, bought of the king his own and others' '^^^ 
lights": not merely was the willing purchaser welcome, 
but the unwilling was compelled to buy wherever possible, 
Kaikulf Glanvill, tb^ great judge, Henry's justiciar and "the 
eye of the king," was compelled to resign and la purchase 
his liberly wkh the great sum, it is asserted, of ^15,000, 
In must of the counties ihc former sheriffs were removed 
and fined, and the offices thus vacated were sold to the highest 
bidder The Bishop of Duiham, Hugh de Fuiset. bought 
the earldom of Northumberland and the juatJciarship of 
England ; the Bishop of Winchester and the Abbot of St- 
Edmund's bought manors which belonged of right to their 
churches; the Bishop of Coventry bought a priory and the 
sheriffdoms of three counties; even the king's own devoted 
follower, William of Longchamp, paid j^^ooo to he chancellor 
of the kingdom. Sales like These were not unusual in the prac- 
tice of kings, nor would they have occasioned much remark at 
Ihc time, if thcmatter had not been carried to such extremes, and 
the rights and interests of the kingdom so openly disregarded. 
The most flagrant case of this sort was that relating to the 
ticgc homage of the king of Scotland, which Henry had ex- 
acted by formal treaty from William the Lion and his barons. 
In December, 1 189, King William was escorted to Richard at 
Canterbury by Geoffrey. Archbishop cf York and the barons 
of Yorkshire, and there did homage for his English lands, but 
was» on a payment of to.ooo marks, released from whatever 
obligations W had assumed in addition In Those of former 
Scottish kings. Nothing could show more clearly than this 
how different were the interests of Richard from his father's, 
how little be troubled himself about the fature of his 
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.Iready before this incident, which preceded Richard's 
Icpartutc by only a fewr days» many of his arrangements 
for the care of the kingdom in his absence had been made. 
At a great coundl held at Pipewcll abbey near Geddington 
on September 15, vacant bishoprics were filled with men 
whose names were lo be conspicuous in the periud now 
beginning. Richard's chancellor, William Longchamp^ was 

' 1ke«dlct of reUrb«ou([b. li. 90- " Rogci of Howdtn, iiL iS- 
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c«AR inade Bishop of Ely; Richard Fitz Nigd, of the fanuly of 
*^" Roger of Salisbury, son of Ntgel, Bishop of Ely. and like hb 
ancestors long employed in the exchequer and to be coo- 
tinucd in that service, was made Bishop of London; 
Hubert Walter, a connexion of Raiiulf Glanvill, and trained 
by him for more important oPfice than waa now litirusrcd 
to him. became Bishop of Salisbury; and Gcoflrey's ap|iaint- 
incnt to York wa* confirmed. The responsibility of the 
justiciarship was at the same time divided between Hifthop 
Hugh of Durham and the Earl of Esfie>» who, however, shortl/ 
died, and in his place was appointcJ William IvOngchamp^ 
With ihem were associated as assistant justices five olbcri, 
of whom two were William Marshal, now possessing tbc 
earldom of Pembroke, and Geoffrey Fitz Peter himself aiier- 
wards justiciar At Canterbury, in December, further dii- 
positions were made, Richard had great confidence In hb 
motheE~, and with gond reason- Although she was now nearly 
seventy years of age, she was slili vigorous in mind and body, 
and she woa always faithful to the interests of her sons, and 
wise and skilful in the assistance which she gave them. 
Richard seems to have left her with some ulttmaie aiithoricy 
in the state, and he richly provided for her wants. He 
assigned her the provision which hia father had already 
made for her, and added also that which Henry I had made 
for his queen and Stephen for his, so that, as was rcn^ark^ 
at the time, she had the endowment of three queens. John 
was not recogni£ed as heir nor aaaigned any aulhorily. Fer< 
haps Richard hoped to escape in this way the troubles of his 
father, but, perhaps remembering alao how much a scanty 
income had had to do with hia brother Henry's disconte&t, 
he gave hitn almost the endowment of a king. Besides the 
grants akeady mitde to him in Normandy, and rich addltEons 
since hia coming to England, he now conferred on him all 
the royal revenues of the fo\ir south-weatem counties of Corn- 
wall, Devon, Dorset, and Somerset He already heUi tbc 
counties of Derby and Nottingham, Richard plainly Intended 
that polllical rights should not go with thcrse grant^n but he 
shows very little knowledge of John's character or apprecia- 
tion of the temptation which he put in his way in the posses 
sion of a great principality lacking only the finishing louchci. 
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John a position was not the only source from which speedy CHAf* 
trouble was threatened when Richard crossed to Normandy ^^^' 
OD December 1 1, He had prepared 3.nother, equally certain. 
Id the arrangemenl which had been madtr for th<; justiciarship, 
!t was absurd to expect Hugh of Puiset and William Long* 
cliamp to work in the same yoTcc. In spirit and birth Hugh"" 
vas an aristocrat of the highest type. Of not remote royal 
descent, a relative of the kings both of England and France, 
he was a prnud, world ly-rai»ded^ intensely ambitious prelate 
cf the feudal sort and of great power, almost a reigning 
prince in the north, Longchamp was of the class of men 
who rise in the service of kings. Not of peasant birth, 
though but little above It, he owed everything to his sealous 
devotion to the interests of Richard, and, as is usually the 
case with such men, he had an immense confidence in him- 
self \ he was determined to be master, and he was as proud 
ol his position and abilities as was the Bishop of Durham of 
his blood. Besides this he was naturally of an overbearing 
disposition and very contemptuous of those whom he regarded 
as inferior lo himself in any particular. Hugh in turn felt. 
no doubt a great contempt for him. but Longchamp had no 
hesitation in measuring himsclt with the bishop. Soon after 
the departure of the king he turned Hugh cut of the exche- 
quer and took his county of Northumberland away from hJm, 
Other high-handed proceedings followed, and many appcala 
against his chancellor were carried to Richard in France. 
To rearrange matters a great council was summoned to moct 
In Ni.^mandy about the end of winter. The result was that 
Richard sustained his irinister as Longchamp had doubtless 
ftrtt Mire would be the case. The Humber was made a dividing 
line between the two justiciars, while the pope was asked to 
make Longchamp legate in England during tiic absence of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, who was going oti the cniaade. 
Perhaps Richard now began to suspect that he had been 
preparing trouble for England ins(e:a.d of peace, foi at ihc 
name time he exacted an oath from his brothers, Gco£Ercyt 
whose troubles with his church of York had already begun, 
and John, not to return to England for three years : but John 
was soon after released from his oath at the request of hU 
mother. 
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Kichsrd was inpatient to be gone on the cniGade, and he 

might now believe that England c<*uld be safely left to itself; 
but many other things delayed the cxpcd[lion, and the ^tting 
out WAS finally po&lponcd, by agreement with Philip, to 
June 24. The third crusade is the most generally intcn 
of all the series, because of the place which it has taken tO^ 
literature ; because of the greatness of its leaders and their ex- 
ploiis : cf the knightly chararto- of Saladin himself i of the 
pathetic faLc uf the old Emperor Frederick Barbarusaa, who 
lost hblUc and sacrificed most of his army in an attempt to 
force his way overland through Asia Minor ; and of its re^ 
failure after so great an expenditure of life and elTort and so 
many minor successes — the most bd II (ant of aU the crusades, 
the nnc great crusade of the age of chivalry : but it cont'cms 
the history of England even less than docs the continental 
policy of her kings. It belong rather to the personal his1 
oC Richard, and as such it serves to explain his character and 
to show why England was lk?ft to herself during his reign- 
Richard and Philip met at V^zelai at the end of Junt?, 1 19(^ 
to begin the crusade. There they made a new treaty of alli- 
ance and agreed to the equal division of fi!] the advantages to 
be gained in the expedition, and from thence Richard marched 
down the Rhone to Marseilles, where he took ship on Augtjst 7, 
and, by leisurely stages along the coast of Italy, went on to 
Messina which he reached on September 23- Much there ua^ 
to occupy Richard's attention in Sicily. PhUip had already 
reached Messina before him, and many questions arose 
between then, the most important of which was that of Ricb» 
ard's marriage. Towards the end of the wint<;r Queen Eleanor 
came to Sicily, bringing with her Bercngaria, the daughter of 
the king of Navarre, whom Richard had earlier known and 
admired, and whom he had now decided to marry. Naturally 
Philip objected* since Richard had definitely promised to 
marry his sister Adda ; but now he flatly refused to many 
one of whose relations with his father evil stories were rold. 
By the intervention of the Count of Flanders a new treaty 
was made, and Richard was released from his engafEcment, 
paying [0,ooo marks to the king of France^ Quarrels with 
the inhabitants of Messina, due partly to the lawlessness of 
the crusaders and partly to Richard's overbearing dispositior. 
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led to almost open hostilities, and indirectly to jealousy on cuai\ 
the part of the French- Domestic politics in the kingdom of '*^"" 
Sicily were a further source of trouble, Richard's broiher- 
in-law. King William, had died a year before the arrival of the 
cniaaders, and the throne was in dispute between Henry Vt, 
the new king of Germany, who had married Constance, 
William's aunt and heiress, and Tancred, an illegitimate 
descendant of the Norman hr>use. Tancred was in posses- 
sion, and to Richard, no doubt, the support of Sicily at the 
time seemed more important tlian the abstract question of right 
or the distant effect of his policy on the crusade. Accordingly 
a treaty was made^ Tancred was recognized as king, and a 
brgc sum of money was paid to Richard; but to Henry VI 
the treaty was a new cause \A hostility against the king of 
England, added to his relationship with the house of Guctf. 
The winter in Sicily, which to the modern mind seems an un- 
necessary waste of time, had added thus to Ihe difficulties of 
tlie crusade new causts of iH-feeling bt:tween the French and 
English, and given a new reason for suspicion to the Germans. 
]t was only on April lO, 1 iQl. that Richard at last set sail 
on the real crusade- He sent on a little before him hia 
intended bride, Berengaria, with his eisler Joanna, the 
widowed (jueen of Sicily. The voyage proved a long and 
stormy one, and it was not until May 6 that the Aeet came 
together^ with some losses, in the harbour of Limasol in 
Cyprus, The ruler of Cyprus, Isaac, of the house of Cf)m- 
n«nuB| who called himself emperor, showed so inhospitable a 
mein that Richard felt called upon to attack and finally to 
overthrow and imprison him and to take possession of the 
bland. This conquest, in a moment of anger and quite in 
accordance with the character of Richard, though hardly to 
be justi6cd even by the intematioaal law of that time, was 
in the end the most important and most permanent success 
of the third crusade. Shortly before his return home Richard 
gave the island to Guy of Luaignau, to make up to him his 
loss of the kingdom of Jerusalem; and his descendants and 
their successor* retained it for four centuries^ an outpost of 
Christendom against the advancing power of the Turks. In 
Cyprus Richard was married tu Berengaria, and on June 5 
be set sail for Acre, where he arrived on the 8th, 
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CHAP. The siege of the important port and fortress of Acre. 
^^^^ which had been taken by Saladin shortly before the fall oi 
Jerusalem, had been begun by Gny of Lusignan at the end 
of August. 1 1^9, aa the f rst step towaid the recovery- of his 
kingdom. Sala<iin, recognizing the importance of the post, 
had come np with an army a few days later* and had in tum 
besieged the besiegers. This situation had not materiaUy 
changed at the time of Richard's anival. Bnth the town 
and the besiegers' c^n^p had remained open to the &ca, but 
thovgb many reinforcements of new crusaders had come to 
the Christians almost from the beginning of the &iegc. Itttle 
real progress hGui been made; even the arrival of King 
Philip in April had made no important change. Richard, on 
landing, found a condition of things that retjui red the exer- 
cise of the utmost tact and skill Not merely wis the 
military problem one of the greatest difficulty, but the bitter 
factional dissensions of the native lords of Palestine made 
a successful issue almost hopeless, Guy of Lusig^nan had 
never been a pupiilar king, and during the siege hi* wife 
Sibyl and their two daughters had died, while his rival, Conrad 
marquis of Montferrat, had persuaded her sister Isabel to 
divorce her husband and to marry him. The result was a 
conflict for the crown, which divided the interests and embiC- 
tercd the spirits of those whom the crusaders had come In 
aid. Philip had declared for Conrad. Guy was a man sonM- 
what of Kichard's own type, and he would have been at- 
tracted to him apart from the natural effect of Philip's action. 
One who is di-spcraed to deny to Richard the qualities cf the 
highest generalship must admit th^it he handled the diiliciilt 
and complicated affairs he had to control with great paticDCc 
and unusual self-command, and that he probably ftccom- 
p][£hed as much in the circumstances as any one could 
have done. 

The siege was now pressed with more vigour, and before 
the middle of July, Acre surrendered. Then Philip, wbcK 
heart was always in his plans at home, pleaded ill health and 
returned to France, After this began the slow advance » 
Jerusalem, Saladin's troops hanging on the line of march and 
constantly attacking in small hodJcs, while the crusadem *uf» 
fered greatly from the climate and from lack of supplies. 
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So great wer€ the difficulties which Richard had not foreseen 
that at one time he was disposed to give up the attempt and 
to secure wbat he couid by treaty, but the negotiations failed- 
The battle of Arsuf gave him an opportunity to exercise hi& 
pjecuUar talents, and the Saracens were badly defeated ; b\il 
the advance was not madu any the easier. By the last day 
of the year the army had struggled through to within ten 
miles of the holy city. There a halt was made ; a council of 
war was held on January rj» i igz. and it was decided, much 
against thewillof Richard, to return and occupy Aacalon before 
attempting to take and hold Jerusalem — probably a wise dO' 
cifiion unless the city were to be held merel}' as materia! for 
negotiation. Various attempts to bring the war to an end by 
treaty had been gcing on during the whole march ; Richard 
had even offered his sistet> Joanna, in marriage to Saiadin's 
brother, whether sericusly or not it is hardly possible to say; 
but the demands of The two parties remained too far apart 
for an agreement to be reu^ched The winter and spring were 
occupied with the refortification of Ascalon and with the 
dissensions of the factions, the French Rnally withdrawing 
from Richard's army and going to Acre. In April the Mar- 
quis Conrad was assassinated by emissaries of " the Old Man 
of the Mountain"; Gny had litile support for the throne 
except from Richard ; and Loth parties found it easy to agree 
on Henry of Champagne, grandson of Queen Eleanor and 
Louis VII, and so nephew at once oE Philip and Richard, and 
he was immediately proclaimed king on marrying Conrad'a 
widow, Isabel Richard provided for Guy by Iransfeiring to 
him the island of Cyprus aa a new kingdom. On June 7 began 
the second inarch to Jcrusalcio. the army this time suffering 
from the heats of summer as before they had suffered from 
the winter climate of Palestine, They reached the same 
point as in the first advancr, and there halted again; and 
though all were greatly encouraged by Richard^s brilliant 
capture of a rich Saracen caravan, he himself was now con- 
vinced that success was impossible. On his arrival Richard 
bad pushed forward with a scouting party until he could see 
the walls of the city in the distance, and obliged to be satis- 
fied with ihi!*, he rctfcated in Jul) to Acre. One more bril- 
Liant opioit of Richard's own kind remained for him to 
VOU ft 34 
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CHAP, perform, the most brilliant of all perhaps, the relief of Joppa 
^^^ which Saladin was just on ihc point of taking when Ridnrd 
with a small forte saved the town and forced the SaraccbSto 
rcdtc. On September z a truce for ihrcc years was nuulc 
and the third crusade was at an end. The progress oi 5alfldin 
had been checked, a series of towus along the coast had been 
recovered, and ihe kingdom of Cyprus had been created; 
these were the results which had been gained by the C3ipen> 
diturc of an enormous treasure and thousands of lives. Who 
shall say whether Ihcy were worth the cost ? 

During all the summer Richard had been impatient to 
return to England, and his InipaUence had been due not alone 
to his discouragement with the hopeless conditions in Palrsstinc; 
but partly to the news which had reached him from home 
Ever since he Jeft France, in fact, messages had been cocn- 
ing to him from one and another^ and the story they told 
was not of a happy situation. Exactly those things had 
hap|3eiied which ought to have been expected. Soon after 
the council in Normandy* William Longchamp had freed 
himself from his rival Hugh of Durham by placing hira uodcr 
arrest and forcing htm to surrender everything he had bought 
of the king. Then for many months the chancellor rukd 
England as he would, going about the country with a grcal 
train, almost in royal state, so that a chronicler wrttiug pr(^ 
bably from personal observation laments the fact that & house 
that entertained him for a night hardly recovered from the 
infliction in three years. Even more oppressive on the com- 
munity as a whole were the constant exactions of money 
which he had to make for the king's expenses. The return 
of John to England in 1190, or early in 1191, made at Ant 
no change, but discontent with the chancellor's conduel 
would naturally look to him for leaderahip, and it is likely 
John was made ready to head an active opposition by the df^ 
covciy of negotiations between Longchamp and the king of 
Scotland for the recognition of Arthur of Britanny as the heir 
to the kingdom, negotiations begun — so the chajicellor said — 
under orders from RichaTd. About the middle of summer, 
1191, actual hoslildies seemed about to begin. Longchanip's 
attempt to discipline Gerard of CamviLle, holder of Lincoln 
castle and sheriff of Lincolnshire, was resisted by John, wbo 
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sdzcd the royal castles of Nottingham ard Tickhill. Civil war 
•tm^ only averted by the intervention of Walter of Couta.nce5, 
Archbishop of Rouen, who had arrived in England in the spring 
with authority irom the king to interfere with the administra- 
tion of Longchamp if it seemed to him and the council wise to 
do so. By his influence peace was made, at an assembly of 
the barons at Winchester, on the whole not to ihe disadvan- 
tage of John, and embodied in a document which ta almost a 
formal treaty. One clause of this agreement is of special 
interest as a sign of the trend of thought and as foreshadow- 
ing a famous clause In a more important document soon to 
be drawn up. The parties a^eed that henceforth no b^oa 
or free tenant should be disseised of land or goods by the 
king's justices or servants without a trial according to the 
customs and assizes of the land, or by the direct orders of 
the king. The clause points not merely forward but back- 
ward, and shows what had no doubt frecjoently occurred since 
the departure of the king- 
About the middle of September a new clement of discord 
was brought into the situation by the landing of Geoffrey, 
who had now been consecrated Archbishop of York, and who 
asserted that he, as well as John, had Richard's permission 
to return. Longchamp's effort to prevent his coming failed; 
but on his landing be had him arrested at the altar of the 
Priory of St- Martin's, Dover, where he had taken sanctuary, 
and he was carried off a prisoner with many indignities. 
This was a tactical mistake on Longchamp's pan. It put him 
gieally in the wrong and furnished a new cause against him 
in which everybody could unite. In alarm he declared he 
had never given orders for what was done and had Geoffrey 
released, but it was too late. The actors in this outrage were 
excommunicated, and the chancellor was summoned to a 
council called by John under the forms of a great council. 
At the first meeting, held between Reading and Windsor on 
October 5, he did not appear, but formal complaint was made 
against htm, and his deposition was moved by the Archbishop 
€A Rouen, The meeting was then adjourned to London, and 
Longchamp, hearing this, left Windsor at the same time and 
tutjk refuge in the Tower. For both parties, as in former 
times of civil strife, the support of the citizens of London 
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was of great importance- They were now somewhat divided, 
but a recogrition of the opportunity inclined th«tni to the 
stronger side, and they signitietl to John and the baront 
that they would support them if a commune were granted 
to the city»' This French institution, granting to a dty 
in its corporate capacity the legaJ position and indepeMl- 
ence of the feudal vassal^ had as yet made no appearance 
in England. It was billcrly detested hy the great baroui. 
and a chronicler of the time who shared this feeling wa^ no 
doubt right in saying that neither Richard nor hb father 
would have sanctioned it for a miJIion marka, but la he 
says London found oat that there was no king.' John was 
in pursuil of pawcr^ and the price which London demanded 
would rot seem to him a large one, especially as the day 
of reckoning with the difficulty he created was a distant 
one and might never come. The commune was grunted, and 
Lnngchamp was formally deposed, John was recognised at 
Richard's heir, fealty was sworn to htm, and he wa* mvle 
regent of the kingdom ; Walter of Rouen was accepted ai 
justiciar ; and the castles were disposed of as John desired 
Longchamp yielded under protest, threatening the displcaaure 
of the king, and was allowed to escape to the continent 

The action of John and the barons in depoHng Lcngchamp 
made little actual cbange> John gained less power than 
he had expected, and found the new justiciar no more will- 
ing to give him control of the kingdom than the old ont 
The action was revolutionary, and if it had any permanent 
inHui^ncc on the history of England, it is to be found In the 
tr^ning it gave the barons In concerted actioo against a 
tyrannous minister, revolutionary but as nearly &s poaaible 
under the forms of law. While these events were talcing 
place, Philip was on his way from Tyre to France. He 
reached home near the close of the year, ready for the biu^ 
neas for which he had come, to make all that he could out of 
Richard's absencCp Repulsed in an attempt to get the 
advantage of the seneschal of Normandy he applied to jolui, 
perhaps with more hope of success, offering him the band of 
the unfortunate Adela with the invealilnrc of all the Frcncfc 

1 Roand, C^mmiimt of Jjrntfant cb. xL 
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ficfa. John was. of course, already married, but that was a chap. 
small matter cither to Philip, or to him. He was ready to ^^" 
U£t«n to the temptation, and was preparing to crose to discuss 
the proposition with Philip, when bis plans weie interrupted 
by bis mother. She had ht^rd of what was going on and 
hastily went over to England to interfere, where with diffi- 
culty John was forced to give up the ^dca» The year 1192 
passed without disturbance. When Longchamp tried to 
secure his restoration by bribing John, he was defeated by a 
higher bid from the council. An attempt of Philip to invade 
Normandy was prevented by the refusal nf bis barons to serve, 
for without accusing the king, they declared that they could 
not attache Normandy without themselves committing peijury. 
At the beginning of 1193 the news reached England that 
Ricb;«rd \\aA been arrested in Germany and that he was held 
io prison there. 
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RicHARn was indeed In prison in Cprmany To 3ivoi<1 
passing throug^h Toulouse on acirount of the hostility of the 
count he had sailed up the Adriatic, hoping possibly to 
filrike across into the northern parts of Aquitaine, and there 
had been shipwrecked. In trying to make his way in disguise 
through the dominions of the Duke of Aostria he bad been 
rccogni^etl atid arrested, for Leopold of Austria had more 
than one ground of hatred of Richard, notably because his 
claim to something Like an equal sovereignty had been $o 
rudely and contemptuously disu.]lowed in the famous incide:nt 
of tlie tearing down of his banner from the wails of Acre- 
But a greater soverdgn tha.n Leopold had reason to coin- 
plain of the conduct of Richard and something to gain from 
his imprisonment, and the duke was obhged to surrender his 
prisoner to the emperor, Henry VL 

When the news of this reached England, it seemed to John 
that his opportunity might at last be come, and he crossed 
over at once to the continent. Finding the barons of Nor- 
mandy unwilling to receive him in the place of Richard, he 
passed on to Philip, did him homage for the French fiefs^ 
and even for England it was reporied, took oath to marry 
Adcla, and ceded to him the Norman Vcxin. In rcturv 
Philip promised him a part of Flanders and his best 
help to get possession of England and hi^ brother's other 
lands, Roger of Howden, who records this bargain, distin- 
guishes between rumour and what he thought was true, and 
it may be taken as a fair example of what it was believed JohD 
would agree to in order to dispossess his imprisoned brother. 
He then returned to England with a force of mcrcenarieSi 
seized the castles of Waltingford and Windsor* prepared to 
receive a fleet which Philip w£is to send to his aid, and giving 
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out that the king was dead, he demanded the kingdcm of the chap. 
justices and the fealty of the baron*. But nobody believed ^^^" 
him; the justices imnicdiately look mcasLirva to resist him 
and to defend the kingdom against the threatened inva&ion* 
and civil war began anew. Jiist then Hubert Walter. Uishop 
of Salisbury, arrived from Germany, bringing a letter from 
Richard himself, [t was certain that the king was not dead, 
but the news did not promise an immediate release. The em- 
peror demanded a great ransom and a crowd of hostages of 
the barons. The justicoa must at once set about raising the 
sum, and a truce was made with John until autumn. 

The terms of his release which Richard had stated in his 
letter did not prove to be the final ones. Henry VI was 
evidently determined to make all that he could out of his 
Opportunity, and it was not till after the middle of the year 
1193 that a definite a^^eement was at last made. The ran- 
som was fixed at [50,000 marks, of which 100,000 were to 
be on hand in London before the king shotikl go free. It 
was on the news of this arrangement that Philip sent his 
famous message to John, "Take care of yourself : the devil 
is loosed," In John's opinion the best way to take care 
of himself was to go to Philip's court, and this he did on 
receiving the warning, either because he wjs afraid of Ih*? 
view Richard might take of his conduct on his return, or 
because he suspected that Philip would throw him over 
when he came to make a settlement with Richard, There 
were, however, still two obstacles in the way of Richard's 
return: the money for the ransom must he raised, and the 
emperor must be persuaded to keep his bargain. Philip, 
rcpreacnting John as well, was bidding against the terms to 
which Richard had agreed- They offered the emperor 80,000 
marks, to keep him ontil the Michaelmas of 1194; or ^1000 
a month for each month that he w^s detained; or 150,000 
marks, if he would hold him in prison for a year, or give 
him up to them. Earlier still Philip had tried to persuade 
Henry to surrender Richard to him, but such a disposition 
of the case did not suit the emperor's plans^ and now he 
made Philip's offers known to Richard, If he had been 
inclined to listen, as perhaps he was, the German princes^ 
their natural feeling and interest quickened somewhat by 
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CHAr. promises of money from Ricbard, would have tniiiKtcd on ibc 
^*''" keeping of the treaty. On February 4, Ii94t Richard wai 
finally set iree, having done homage to the emperor for the 
kingdom of England 2ad having apparently issued tettem 
patent to record the relationship,* a step towards the reaiiza- 
lion of the wldc-rcaching plans of Henry VI for the tcco:> 
struction of the Roman Empire* and so very Hkcly u 
important to him as the ransom in money. 

The raising of this money in England and the other lands 
of thf? Ititig was not an tiisy task, not mt*re]y becau?*e the 
sum itsdf was enormous for the time, but also because so 
great an amount exceeded the experience, or even the praC' 
tical arithmetie ot the day, and could hardly be accurately 
planned for in advance. It was, however, vigorously taken in 
hand by Eleanor and the justices, assisted by Hubert Walter, 
who had nuw become Archbishop of Cauterbuiy by Richard's 
direction and who was soon made justiciar, and the burden 
seema to have been very patiently borne. The method of 
the Saladin tithe was that first employed for the general 
taxation by which it was proposed to raise a large part of the 
sum. All classes, clerical and feudal, burgess ard peasant. 
were compelled to contribute according to thdr revenues^ the 
rule being one-fourth of the income for the year, and the 
same proportion of the movable property; all privilege* and 
immimides of clergy and churches as well as of laymen yvttt 
suspended; the Cbterciazis c^crn who had a standing immu- 
nity from all exactions gave up their whole year's shcarii^ 
of wool» and so did the order of Scmpringham; the plalc 
and jewels of the churches and monasteries, held to be 
properly used for the redemption of captives, were surren- 
dered or redeemed in money under a pledge of their restora- 
tion by the king. The amount at first brought tn proved 
insufficient, and the oificcrs who collected it were suspected 
of peculation, possibly with justice, but posaibly also bccauK 
the original calculation had been inaccurate, ^o that a second 
and a third levy were found necessary. It was near the end 
of the year [ 193 before the sum raised was accepted by the 
representatives of the emperor as sufficient for the prelimJoary 
payment which would secure the king's release. 
1 na1|>b(JcDlcnci, Up iij. 
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Richard, set free on February 4, dul rot feel it necessary to CHAP, 
be in baste, and hccnly reached London on March i6h There '^^'^ 
he found things in as unsettled a state as they had been since 
lh« beginning of his imprisonmenL He had made through 
Longcbamp a most liberal treaty with Philip Co keep hitn 
quiet during his impnsonraent ; he had also induced John by 
& promise of increasing his original grants to return to his 
Allegiance Co himselt : but neither of these agreemcutd had 
proved binding on the other parties. John had made a later 
treaty with Philip, purchasing his support with promises of 
still more extensive cessions of the land he coveted, and under 
this treaty the king of France had taken possession of parts 
oJ Normandy, while the justiciar of England, learning of 
John's action, had obtained a degree of forfeiture against him 
from a ccundl of the barons and had begun the siege of his 
caatles. This war on John was approved by Richard, who 
himself pushed it to a speedy and successful end, Then on 
March 30 the king met a great council of the realm at Not- 
tingham, His mother was present, and the justiciar, and 
Lnngchamp, who was still chancellor, though he had not been 
allowed to return to England to remain until now. By this 
council John was summoned to appear for trial within forty 
days on pain of the loss of all his possessions and of n.11 that 
he might expect, including the crown. Richard's chief need 
would stUI be money both for the war in France and for further 
payments on his ransom ; and he now imposed a ncw^ tax of 
two shillings on the carucate of land and called out onc-lhird 
of the feudal force for service abroad. Many resumptions of 
his former grants were also made, and some of them wero 
sold again 10 the highest bidders. Two weeks later the king 
was nscrowned at Winchester, apparently with something less 
of format ceremony than in his original coronation, but with 
much more than in the annual crown-wearings ol the Norman 
kingSi a practice which had now been dropped for almost 
forty years. Whether quite a coronation in strict form or not, 
the ceremony was evidently regarded as of equivalent effect 
both by the chroniclers of the time and officially, and It pro- 
bably was intended to make good any diminution of sover- 
eignty that might be thought to be involved in hi^ doing 
homage to the emperor for the kingdom. 
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Immediately after this the lcu>g made ready to cross to 
France, where his interests were then in the greatest danger, 
but he was detained by contrary winds till near the middle xA 
May- In the almost exactly hve years remaining of bia ilfc 
Richard never returned to England, He belonged by nature 
to France^ and England must have seemed a very foreign land 
tobim; but in passing judgment on him wemust not overlook 
the fact that England was secure and needed the presence of 
the king but little, while many dangers threatened, or would 
seem to Richard to threaten, bis continental possessions. Ev«n 
a Henry I would probably have spent those five years abro^ 
Richard found the king of France pushing a new attack or 
Normandy to occupy the lands which John had ceded hint 
but the French forces withdrew without waiting to try the 
issue of a battle. Richard had hardly landed before another 
eneitiy was overcome, by his own pnidence also, and another 
example given of the goodneiis of Richard's heart toward his 
enemies and of his willingness to trust their professions- He 
had said that his brother would never oppose force with force, 
and now John was ready to abandon the conflict before it had 
begun. He came to Richard, encouraged by generous wordi 
of his which were repeated to him, and threw hiniseU a! his 
feet; he was at once pardoned and treated as if he had nCYci 
sinned, except that the military advantages he had had in 
England through holding the king's castles were not given 
back to him. Along all the border the mere presence ol 
Richard seemed to check Philip's advance and to bring to a 
better mind hts own barons who had been disposed to aid the 
enemy. About the middle of June almost all the details of a 
truce were agreed upon by both sides, but the plan at Usi 
failed, because Richard would not agree that the baroni 
who had been on the opposing sides in Poitou should be 
made to cease all hostilities against each other, for thi:« wouM 
be contrary, he said, to the ancient custom of the land 
The war went oti a few weeks longer with no decuive 
results. Philip destroyed Evreux, but fell baclt from Frt- 
tevaJ so hastily^ to avoid an encounter wiih Richsrd, that 
he lost his baggage, including his official records, and barely 
escaped capture himself. Oa November i a truct^ for one 
year was dually made, much to the advantage of Philip. 
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but securing lo the king of England the time he nccilccl for chap. 
preparation. xvin 

Wben Richard crossed to Normandy net te return, he left 
England in the hands of hJs new justiciar, Hubert Walter^ 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and soon to be appointed legate 
of the pope, at once the head of Church and Stale. No belter 
man could have been found to stand in the place of the king. 
Ncphewof the wifeof GlanviU, the great judge of Henry H's 
time, spending much of his youth in the household of his 
uncle and some little time also in the service of the king, 
he was by training and by personal experience filled to carry 
on the administration of England along the linca laid down 
in the previouB reign and even to carry forward taw and 
institutions in harmony with their beginnings and with the 
spirit of that great period. Indeed the first iciaerani justices* 
commission in defiuitc form that has come down to us dates 
hut a few weeks after the king's departure, and is of especial 
interest as showing a decided progress since the more vague 
provisions of the Assize of Clarendon. A possible source of 
danger to a successful ministry lay in the quarrelsome and 
sclf-asscrlivc Archbishop of Vork,lhe king's brother Geoffrey ; 
but soon after Richard's departure Hubert deprived him of 
power by a sharp stroke and a skilful use of the adminis- 
trative weapons with which he was famihar. On complaint 
of Geoffrey's canons against him he sent a commission of 
judges to York to examine the case^ who ordered Geoffrey's 
servants to be imprisoned on a charge of robbery, and oa the 
archbishop's refusal to appear before Ihcm to answer for him- 
self they decreed the corhscation of his estates. Geoffrey 
never recovered Ills position in Richard's dme. 

The year i igj in England and abroad passed by with few 
evciits of permanent interest. Archbishop Hubert was occu- 
pied chiefly with ecclesiastical matters and with the troubles 
of Geoffrey of York, and conditions in the north were further 
changed by the cloEJng of Ihc long and stormy career of the 
bishop of Durham, Hugh of Puisct. In France the truce 
was broken by Philip in June, and the war lingered until 
December with some futile efforts at peace, but with no strik- 
ing military operations on either side, Early in December the 
two kings agreed on the conditions of a treaty, which was 
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signed on January 15, 1196- The terms were still unfavour- 
able to Richard; for Philip at last had Gisore and Tfee 
Norman Vcxio ceded to him by competent authomy and A 
part of his other conquests and the cvcrlordshtp of Ancou- 
l^me, while Richard on his side wa^ allowed to retain only 
what he had taken in Berri. 

As this treaty transferred to France the old frontier 
defences of Normandy and opened the way down the Sdnc to 
a hostile -"ittack upon Rouen, the question of the buildinsc of 
new fortifications became an important one to both the kings. 
The treaty contained a provision that Andely should not be 
fortified. This was a most important strategic position on 
the river, filled by nature for a great fortress and completely 
covering the capital of Normandy, Al a point where tbc 
Seine bends shar]>ly ard a small stream cuts through the line 
of limestone cliffs on its right bank to join it^ a promontory 
of rcx:k three hundred feet above the water holds the angle; 
cul off from the land behind ic except for a nartcw isthmtif^ 
and 50 furnished the feudal castle-builder with all the con- 
ditions which he required. The land itself belonged to the 
Archbishop of Rouen, but Richard, to whom the building o( 
a fortress at the place was a ^ntal necessity, did not concent 
himself seriously wiih that poinl, and began the works which 
he had planned soon after the signing of ihc treaty ia which 
he had promised not to do so. The archbishop who was still 
Waller of Coutances. Richard's faithful mtniBter of earlier 
days, protested without avail and finally retired to Rome, lay- 
ing the duchy under an interdict Richard was no more to be 
stopped in this case by an Interdict than by bis own promcaea^ 
and went steadily on with his work, thoueb in the end he 
bought off the archbishop's opposition by a transfer to him 
in exchange of other lands worth intrinsically much more 
than the barren crag that he had seized^ The building 
occupied something more than a year, and when it waa 
completed, the castle waa one ol the strongest in the west, 
Richard had made use in its fortification ol the lessons which 
he learned in the Holy Land, where the an of defeaioe. 
had been most carefully studied under eompuhion; and thi 
three wards of the castle, \\% thick walls and atrong towers, 
and the defences crossing the river and in the town of Ncv 
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Andcly at its foot, seemed to make it impregnablen Richard 
took great pride in his creation. He called it his fair child, 
sind Darned it Chiteau-Gaillard or " saucy castle. ' 

rhi)ip had not allowed a.11 this to go on without considering 
the treaty vioUtcd, but the war of 1196 is of the same weari- 
3omc kind as that of the previous year. The year brought 
with it some trouble in Bntanny arising from a demand of 
Richard's for the wardship of his nephew Arthur, and 
resulting in the baroTis of Hritanny sending ihe young prince 
to the court of Philip. In England the rising of a demagogue 
in London to protest against the oppression of the poor is 
of some interest. The king's financial demands had never 
ceased; they could not cease, in iacii and though England 
was prosperous from the long intervals of peace she had 
enjoyed and bore ihe burden on the whole with great 
patience, it was none the less lieavily felt. In London 
there was a feeling not merely that the taxes were heavy, 
but that they were unfairly assessed and collected, so that 
they rested in undue proportion on the poorer classes. Of 
this feeling William Fit£ Oabeft, called "William with the 
Beard," m^dc himsctf the spokcsmiin. lie opprsed the 
measures of the ruling class, stirred up opposition with fiery 
speeches, crossed o\'er to the king, and^ basing on the king's 
interest in the subject a boast of his support, threatened 
more serious trouble. Then the justiciar interfered by 
forcCt dragged hun out of sanctuary* and had him executed. 
The incident had a permanent inilucnce in the fact that 
Hubert Walter, who was already growing unpopular, found 
his support from the clergy weakened because of his viola- 
tion of the right of sanctuary. He was aJso aggrieved because 
Richard scJit over from the continent the Abbot of Caen. 
experienced io Nonnan finance, to investigate hi^ declining 
revenues and to hold a special inquisition of the sheriffs. 
The inquisition was not held because of the death of the 
abbot, but later in the year Hubert offered to resign, but 
finally decided to go on in office for a time longer. 

The year 1197 promised great things for Richard in bis 
war with the king of France, but yielded little. He suc- 
ceeded In forming a coalition among the chief barons of the 
north, which recalls the diplomatic successes of his ancestor, 
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CHAP, Henry I. The young Count Baldwin of Flardcrji and 
itviii Hainault had grievances of his own against Phihp which 
he was anxious to avenge. Counl Philip, who had exercised 
so strong an influence over King Philip at the time of his 
accession, had died early in the crusade, and the Count «f 
Hainaolt on succeeding him bad been compelled to give up 
to France a large atrip of territory adjoining Philip's eiHkr 
annexation, and on his death Count Baldwin had had to pay 
a heavy relief. The coalition was joined hy the Counts of 
Boulogne and Blola, and Britanny was practically under the 
control of Richard, Philip, however, e5capcd the danger that 
threatened him by some exercise of his varied ialeut4 of 
which we do not know the exact details. Led on in pumit 
of the Count of Flanders until he was almost cut off from 
retiirn, he purchased his retreat by a general promise to 
restore the count all his rights and to meet Richard id a 
conference on the terms of peace. On Richard's 3ide the 
single advantage ^ined during the campaign was th« cap- 
ture of the cousin of the French king, Philip of Dreux, the 
warlike Bishop of Beauvais, whose raids along the border and 
whose efforts at the court of ffeniy VI of Germany against hb 
release from imprisonment had so enraged Richard that he 
refused upon any terms or under any pressure to set him free 
as long aa he lived. The interview between the kings took 
place on September J7» when a truce for something more 
than a year was agreed upon to altow time for arranging the 
terms of a permanent pcacc- 

The year closed in England with an incident of great 
interest, but one which has sometimes been made to bcjtr art 
exaggerated importance At a council of the kingdom held 
at Oxford on December 7, the justiciar presented a demand 
of the king that the baronage should unilc lo send him at 
their expense three hundred knights for a year's service with 
him abroad. Evidently it was hoped that the clergy would 
set a good example. The archbishop himself expressed hifi 
willingness to comply, and was followed by the Bishop of 
London to the same effect. Then Bishop Hugh of Lincoln. 
being called upon tor his answer, to the great indignation of 
the justiciar, flatly refused on the ground that his church wa« 
not liable for service abroad. The Bishop of Salisbury, next 
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called upon, made the same rcfuaaj; and the justiciar seeing 
that the plan was UkcLy to fail dbsolve^l the council in anger. 
One is tempted to believe that some essential point is omitted 
from the accounts we have ol this incident, or that some 
serious mistake has been made m them, either in the speech 
of Bishop Hugh given us in his biography or in the terms 
of Richard's demand recorded in two slightly different forms. 
Hubert must have believed that the baronage in general were 
going to follow the example given them by the two bishops 
and refuse the required service, or he would not have dis- 
solved the council aiLd reported to the king that his plan had 
failed. ]}iit to refuse this service on the ground that It could 
not be required except in England was to go against the 
unbroken practice o£ more than a hundred years. Nor was 
there anything contrary' to precedent in the demand for three 
hundred knights to serve a year. The union of the military 
tenants to equip a smaller force than the whole service due 
to the lord, but for a longer time than the period of required 
feudal service, was not uncommon. The demand implied a 
feudal force due to the king from England of less ihan three 
thousand knights, and this was weli within his actual rights, 
though if we accept the vcty doubtful statement of one of 
our authorities that their expenses were to be reckoned at the 
rate of three shillings per day, the total cost would exceed 
that of any ordinary scutage. 

Richard clearly believed, as did his justiciar, that he was 
making no illegal demand, for he ordered the confiscation of 
the baronies of the two bishops, and Herbert of Salisbury was 
obliged to pay a fine. It waa only a personal journey to 
Normandy and the great reputation for sanctity of the future 
St, Hugh of Lincoln that relieved him from the same punish- 
ment- The importance of the right of consent to taxation in 
the growth of the constitution has led many writers to attach 
a signifrcancc to this incident which hardly belongs to it. 
Whatever were the grounds of his action, the Bishop of Lin- 
coln could have been acting on no general constitutional 
principle. He must have been insisting on personal rights 
secured to him by the feudal law. If his action tontdbutcd 
largely, ad it doubtless did. to that change of earlier condi- 
tions which led to the beginning of the constitution, it was 
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less because he tried to revive a principle of general ^ipplkra- 
lion, which as a matter of fact had never exisled, than 
because he established a precedent of careful scrutiny of the 
kmg^5 rights and of successful resistance to a demand posnbly 
of doubtful propriety. It is as a sign of the times, as tbe 
mark of an approaching revolution, ibat ihe incident has it» 
real iEitei~E^t. 

About the time that Richard sent over to England hu 
demand for three hundred knights news must have reached 
him of ao event which would seem to open the way to a grciU 
change in continental affairs. The far-reaching plans of the 
emperor, Henry VI, had been brought to an end by his dcatfa 
in Sicily on Seplember 28, i'97i in the prime of hU lifc- 
His son. the future brilliant Emperor Frederick II, was atill 
an infant, and there was a prospect that the hold of the 
Hohenataulen on the empire might be shaken off. About 
Christinas time an emba^^sy reached Richard from the princes 
of Germany, summoning him on the Fealty he owed tbe 
empire to attend a meeting at Cologne on February 22 to 
elect an emperor. This he could not do, but a formal embatij 
added the weight of his influence 10 the strong Guelfic party; 
and his favourite nephew, ^ho had been bruii^ht up at hii 
court, was elected emperor as Otto IV, The Hohcnntaufcn 
party naturally did not accept the election, and Philip o' 
Suabia, the brother of Henry VI, was put up aa an opposition 
emperor, but for the moment the Guelfs were the stronger, 
and they enjo^red the support of the young and vigorous pop^ 
Innocent III, who had just ascended the papal throne, so 
that even Philip Us support of hia namesake of SuabiA wu 
of little avail. 

From the change Richard gained in reality nothing. It 
was still an age when the parties to international alliance* 
sought only ends to be gained within their own terrilorica 
or what they believed should be rightfully their tcrritoricSt 
and the objects of modem diplomacy were not yet regarded' 
The truce of the preceding September, which was to li^ 
through the whole of the year 1 198, was as little respected w 
the others had been. As soon as it was convenient, the war ivu 
reopened, the baronial alliance against the king of France 
etili Etandiogi and Baldwin of Flanders }oining in the attack. 
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At the end of September Richard totally defeated the French, chap, 
a»d diove Ihcii army in i*11d flight through the town of Gisors, ^^^" 
precipitaiing Philip himself inio the river Epte by the break- 
ing down of the bridge under the weight of the fugitives, and 
capCunng a long list of prisoners of dibtiuction, three of ihcrn, 
a Montmorency among them, overthrown by Richard^s own 
lance, as he boasted in a letter to the Bishop of Durham> 
Other minor successes follawcd, and Philip found himself 
reduced to straits in which he felt obliged la ask the inter- 
vention of the pope in favuur of peace. Innocent III, anxious 
for a new crusade and determined to make his influence felt 
in every question of the day^ was ready to interfere on his 
own account; and his legate. Cardinal Peter, brought about 
an interview between the two king^ on January rj, i'99, 
when a truce for five years was verbally agreed u^n, ihuuj^h 
the terms of a permanent treaty were not yet settled. 

In the meantime financial difficulties were pressing heavily 
upon the king of England, Sctitagesforthe warin Normandy 
had been taken in 1196 and U97- In the next year a still 
more important measure of taxation was adopted, which was 
evidently intended to bring in larger atims to the treasury 
than an ordinary scutage. This is the tax known as the 
Great Carucagc of 1198. The actual revenue that the 
king derived from it is a matter of some doubt, but the ma> 
chiiicry of its assessment is described in detail by a con- 
temporary and is of special interest^ The unit of the new 
assessment was to be the carucate, or ploughland, intitead 
of the hide, and conseijuenily a new survey of the land was 
necessary to lake the place of thij old Dooesday record. To 
obtain this, practically the same machinery was employed as 
in the earlier case, but to the commissioners sent into each 
county by the central government two local knights, chosen 
from the county, were added to form the body before whom 
the jurors testified as to the ownership and value of the lands 
in their ndghbour hoods. Thanks to the rapid j udicial advance 
and administrative reforms of the past generation, the jury was 
now a famiUar institution everywhere and was used for many 
purposed. Us employment in this case to fix the value of 
real property for taacaiion, and of personal property as in the 

^ RoiEtir of ]lo*dcn, \t- 46. 
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Saladin tithe of 1188, though but a revival of lU CArlicr u»e 
by Wilbam 1. marks ihc beginning of a continuous cmpby- 
ment oE jurors in taxation in the next ponod whicli led to coa- 
stitutional results — the birth of the representative sysieni, 
and we may almost say to the ori^n cf Parliament in !he 
proper meaning of the term — results of even greater va.luc 
iji the growth oE our civil liberty than any which came from 
it in the sphere ot judicial institutions important as tliese weiv. 

Now in the spring of 1 199 a story reached Richard of the 
finiling of a wonderful treasure on the land of the lord of 
Chalua, one of his under vassals in the Limousin. We axe 
told that it was the images of an emperor, his wife, soirSr and 
daughters, made of gold and treated round a table also of 
gold- If the story were true, here was relief from his difii- 
culdes, and RJchaix) laid claim to the treasure as lord \arz^ 
mount of the land. TitJa claim was of course disputed, and 
with hb mercenaries the king laid siege to the castle of 
Chalus. It was a little castle and poorly defended, but it rt- 
sisted the attack for three days, and on the third Richard, who 
carelessly approached the wall, was shot by a crossbow bolt 
in the left shoulder near the neck. The wound was deep 
and was made worse by the surgeon tn cutting out the head 
of the arrow- Shortly gangrene appeared, and the king kncv 
that he inust die. In the time that vas left him he calmly 
disposed of all his affairs- He sent for his mother who was not 
far away, and she was with him when he died. He divided 
his personal property among hia friends and in charity, dc* 
clared John to be his heir, and made the barons who were 
present swear fealty to him. He ordered the man who bad 
shot him to be pardoned and given a sum of money; theo be 
confessed and received the last offices of the Church, and died 
on April 6, 1 199, in the forty-second year of his age. 

The twelfth century was drawing to its end when Richard 
died, but the close of the century was then as always in hi^ 
tory a purely artificial dividing lincn The real historical epoch 
closed, a new age began with the granting of the (iieat 
Charter, The date may serve, however, as a point from which 
to review briefly one of the growing interests of England thai 
belongs properly within the field of its political hi&tory — its 
organized municipal tife^ The twelfth century shows a skivr. 
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but on the whole a constant, increase in the number, size, and CHxr, 
influence of organized towns in England, and of the com- ^^"' 
Diercc, domestic and foreign, on which their prosperity rested. 
Even in the long disorder of Stephen'* reign ihc inicrruption 
of this growth seeing to have been felt rather in particular 
places than in the kingdom as a whole, and there was no 
eenouft setback of national prosperity that resulted from it 
Not with the rapidity of modern times, but fairly steadily 
through the ccnLury, new arlicics appear in commerce ; niami- 
facture-s rise to importance, like that of cloth \ wealth and 
population accumulate in the towns, and they exert an unceas- 
ing pressute on the king, or on the lords in whose domain 
they are, for grants of privilegcs. 

Such grants from the kmg become noticeably frequent in 
the reign of Richard and arc even more so under John. The 
financial necessities of both kings and their recklessness, at 
least that ot Richard, in the choice of means to raise money, 
made it easy for the boroughs to purchase the rights or ex- 
cmptions they desired. The charters all follow a certain 
general type, but there was no fixed measure of privilege 
granted by them. Each town bargained for what it could 
get from a list of possible privileges of some length. The 
freedom of the borough ; the right of the citizens to have a 
gild merchant; exemption from lolls, specified or general, 
within a certain district or throughout all England or abo 
throughout the continental Angevin dominions; exemption 
from the courts of shire and hundred, or from the jurisdiction 
of all courts outside the borough, except in pleas of the crown, 
or even without this exception \ the right to farm the revenues 
of the borough, paying a fixed "firma," or rent, to the king, 
and with this often the right of the citizens to elect their own 
reeve or even shcnil to exempt them from the interference 
of the king's sheriff of the county. This list is not a com- 
plete one of the various rights and privileges granted by the 
charters, but only of the more important ones. 

To confer these all upon a town was to give it the fullest 
right obtained by Enghsh towns and to put it practically in 
the position which London had reached in the charter of 
Hrnry Ts later years. London, if we may truai our stanty 
evidence, advanced at onetime during this period to a position 
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reached by no other English city, to the pookloa of tbe Fretdt 
comniiirEe.1 Ur<!oubteflly the worvl "ronmiiiiMs," like other 
f^^hftjcAl vords. was scmcbnics used At the time ImMcljr «nd 
TSgiKly, btn in its strict &TKi legal sense it meant a tovn nned 
to the position of a feudal x^i&s^ and gtv^D all tfa« rigbti « 
well aj duties of a feudal lord, a iHgm wit c & liectk^ papnimm^ 
as a Freodi vchoJar has calli^ it." Thus r^arded. the town 
had a fulness of lociJ iikkpcodcace to be <4>ai»ed in no 
other way. To such a position no English city b«it Loodoa 
fttuined. and it may be ^ught that the evidence in Loikdoii^ 
caae is not full enough to warrant us In believing that ii 
reached the eiaft legal status of a commune. 

Wc ftnd it rcUted as an incident of the slm^glc between 
John and Longcbamp in Ii9t, when Longcbamp was de- 
posed, that John and the barons conceded the commune ol 
London and look oath to it, and about the same ttme wc have 
proof that the city had its mayor. Documentary ev-idence 
has also been discovered of the existence at the same date cif 
the governing body known on the continent as the /ckmiis. 
But while the mayor and the /cM^vins are closely associated 
with the commune, their presence is not conclustve evidence 
of the existence of a real commune, cor is the use of the 
word itself, though the occurrence of the two together makes 
it more probable. Early in 121^, when John was seeking 
allies everywhere against the cot* fed crated borons, he granted 
a new charter to London, which recognised the right of the 
citizens to elect their own nayor and required htm to swear 
fealty to the king. \\ wc couM be Hi^rc that this oath was 
sworn for the cily, it would be conclusive evidence, siucc tlie 
oath of the mnyor to the lord of whom the commune as a 
corporate person *' held ' was n disttnguishmg mark of Uui 
retaHonship- The probability thai such was the case Is con- 
firmed by the fact that a few weeks later, tn the famous twelftii 
clause of the Great Charter, wc find London put distinctly in 
the position of a king's vassal. This evidence is strengthened 
by a comparison with the corresponding clause of the Articlei 
of the Barons, a kind of preliminary draft of the Great 
Charter^ and much less carefully drawn, where there is added 

^ LutbAiic, CommUMti FTttn^amt, 97^ 
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to London a general class of towns whose legal right to the chap, 
privilege granted it would not have been possible to defend.^ xveie 
That London maintained its position among the king's vas- 
sals in the legally accurate Great Charter is almost certain 
proof that it had some right to be classed with them. But 
even if London was for a time a commune, strictly speaking, 
it did not maintain the right in the next reign, and that form 
of municipal organization plays no part in English history.* 
It is under the form of chartered towns, not communes, that 
the importance of the borough s ^^nglish commercial and 
public life continued to increase in the thirteenth as it had 
in the twelfth century. 

1 Aiticln of the Bmrnir c 31; Slubbs, StUct Charteriy 39^ 
*S« LaHdoH andtkt Cemmtau in £ngi. J/ist. J^rti.fOct. 1904. 
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TfiE death of Richard raised a question o! succession new 
in the history of England since the Norman Conquest. TKe 
right of primogeniture, the strict succession of the eldest 
bom, carrying with it the right of the son of a deceased elder 
brother to stand in the place of his fuher, the principle 
which wa£ in the end to prevaiJ, had only begun to esUbliieh 
itself. The drift of feeling was undoubtedly towards it, but 
this appeared strongly in the present crisis only in the north- 
western comer of the Angevin dominions in France, whcic 
it was supported by still stronger influences. The Ccudftl 
law had recognized, and still recognized, many difierent ptind- 
pies o£ succession, and the prevailing feeling in England and 
Normandy is no doubt correctly represenicti in an incident 
recorded by the biographer of William Marsh-iL On recciv* 
ing the news of Richard's death at Rouen, William went at 
once to consult with the archbishop and to agree on whom 
ihey would support as heir. The archbishop inclined at ftnt 
to Arthur, ihe son and representative of John's elder brother, 
Geoffrey, but Williain declared that the brother stood tw-arcr 
to his father and to his brother than the grandson, or nephew. 
and the archbishop yielded the point without discussJon- 
NeJthcr in England ror in Normandy did there appear the 
sUghtesl disposition to support the claims of Arthur^ or to 
question the right of John, though possibly there would 
have been more inclioaUon to do so ii the age of tbe two 
indidatcs had been reversed, for Arthur waa only tweJire, 
while John was past thirty. 

Neither of the interested parties, however, was in the ka^t 
disposed to waive any claims which he possessed- John 
had had trouble with Richard during the previous winter on 
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a tuapicion of treasonable coneapondence with Philip and chap. 
because he thought his incone was loo scanty, and he wa* ^^^ 
in Britanny, even at the court of Arthur, when the news of 
Richard's death reached him. He at once took horse with a 
lew attendants and rode to Chinon, where the king's treasure 
was kept, and this was given up without demur on his de- 
mand by Robert of Turaham, the keeper. Certain barons 
who were there and the officers of Richard*s household atao 
rccogniied his right, on his taking the oath which they 
demanded, thai he would execute his brother's will, and thai 
he would preserve inviolate the rightful customs of former 
times and the just laws of lands and people. From Chinon 
John set out for Normandy, but barciy escaped capture on 
the way, for Arthur's party had not been idle in the meantime. 
Hia mother with a force from Britanny had brought him with 
9l] speed to Angers, where he was joyfully received, WlDiam 
dcs Roches, Ihe greatest baron of the country and Richard's 
seneschal of Anjou, had declared for him at the head of a 
powerful body of barons, who probably saw in a weak minor- 
ity a better chance of establishini: that local freedom from 
control for which they had always striven, than under another 
Angevin king. At Ltf Mans Arthur was aiso accepted with 
enthusiasm as count a few hours after a cold reception of 
John and his hasty departure. 

There Constance and her son were met by the king of 
France, who, as soon as God had favoured him by the removal 
of Richard, — so the French regarded the matter, —^ seized 
the county of Evrcux and pushed his conciuests almost to 
Le Mans, Arthur did homage to Philip for the counties of 
Anjou, MainCi and Tourainc; Tours received the young 
count as Angers and Le Mans had done; Philip's right of 
feudal wardship was admitted, and Arthur was taken to 
Paris unclei his secure protection, secure for his own designs 
and against those of John. Philip could hardly do otherwise 
than recognize the rights of Arthur. It was perhaps the 
most (avourabie opportunity that had ever occurred to ac> 
complish the traditional policy of the Capetians of splitting 
apart the dominions of Ihc rival Norman or Angevin hou^c. 
That policy, so long and so consistently followed by Philip 
almost Ironi his accession to the death of Arthur, in the sup- 
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CHAP, port in turn of young Henry, Richard, John, and Arthur 
*'^ against the reigning king, was destined indeed never to be 
rcalUed in the fDrm in which it hid been cheriahcd in the 
past: but the devotion of a part of the Angevin cropire to 
the cause of Arthur was a factor of no smaJl value in tbe 
vastly greater success which Philip won» greater than any 
earlier king had ever dreamed of, greater than Philip himwif 
had dared to hope for till the moment of its accorapliihn»cnt 
From Lc Mans John went direct to Rouen. The barooa 
of Normandy had decided to support him. and on April 2% 
^ he was invested with the insignia of the duchy by the arch* 
' bishop, Walter of Coiitanccs, taking the usual oath to respect 
the rights of Church and people. His iareleaa and Uicvcrart 
conduct during the ceremony displeased the clergy, aa his 
refusal to receive the communion on Easter day, a week before, 
had offended Bishop Hugh of Lincoln, who came a pan of the 
way with him from Chinon. As the lance, the special symbol 
of investiture, was placed in his hand, he liimed to make M>me 
jocular remark to his boon companions who were laughing and 
chattering behind him, and carelessly let it fali^ an incidetU 
doubtless considered at the time of e\il omen, and easily 
interpreted after the event as a presage of the loss of the 
duchy. From Normandy John sent over to England to asalsi 
the justiciar, Geoffrey Fhz Peter* in taking measures lo secure 
his succession, two oE the most influential men of the knd, 
William Marshal and Hubert Waller. Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who had been in Normandy since the death of Richard, 
while he himself remained a month longer on the contineni, 
to check, if possible, the current in favour of Arthur- He louk 
Le Mans and destroyed its walla in punishment, and sent 
a force to aid his mother in Aquitaine; but the threateninjE 
attitude of Philip made it impossible for him to accompUdi 
very much. No slight influence on the side of John was the 
atrongsupport and vigorous action in his favourof that remark- 
able woman, Eleanor of Aquitaine, then about eighty years 
of age. She seems never to have cared for her grandson 
Arthur, and for this his mother wag probably responsible. 
Constance appears to have been a somewh:it difficult person, 
and what was doubtless still more important, she had ne^^er 
identified herself with the interests of her husband's ktniM, 
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but had always remained Ja tuU sympathy with the ftcpara- chap, 
tist tendencies and independent desires flf her own BriUnny.* ^''^ 
She had ao right to count on any help from Eleanor m carrj'- 
ing out ber ambitions, and Aquitaine was held as securely for 
John by his mother as Normandy was by the decision of it3 
leading barons, 

In England, aJthoiigh no movemeot in favour of Arthur U 
perceptible, there was some fear of civil strife, perhaps only 
of that disorder which was apt to break out on the death uf 
the king:, ^ it did indeed in this case, and many castles were 
put in order for defence. What disorder there was was soon 
put down by the representatives of the king, whom John had 
appointed, and who took the fealty of the bai'ons and towns to 
him. On Ihe part of a considerable number of the barons — 
the names that are recorded are those of old historic fan^ilies, 
Beaumont. Ferrers, Mowbray, Dc Lacy, the Earls of Clare 
and Chester — there was found to be opposition to taking 
the oath of fealty on the ground of injustice committed by 
the administration. Whether these complaints were per- 
sonal to each baron, as the language has been taken to 
mean, or complaints of injustice in individual cases wrought 
by the general policy of the go\*cmmcnt« as the nutnber of 
cases implies, it is hardly possible to say. The probability b 
that both explanations are true. Certainly the old baronage 
could easily find grounds enough of complaint in the constilu^ 
tional policj' steadily followed by the govcmmcnl of the first 
two Angevin kings. The crisis was wisely handled by the 
three able men whom John had appointed to represent him. 
They called an assembly of the doubtful barons at North- 
ampton and gave to each one a promise thai he should have 
bis right ijui situm). In retiUTT for these promises the oaths 
were taken, but the incident was as ominous of another kind 
of trouble as the dropping of the lance at Rouen, We can 
hardly understand the reign of John unless we remember 
that at its very beginning men were learning to watch 
the legality of the king's actions and to demand that he 
respect the limitations which the law placed on his arbitrary 
will. 

On Mfly 2$, John landed in England, and on the 27th, 

' See Wkllrr of Oivmtrjr. \l JvA' 
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CHAP. Ascension day, he was crowned in Westminster by the Arcli' 
^^ bishop of Canterbury before a large assembly of boron* and 
bishops. The coronation followed the regular order, and no 
dissenting voice made itself heard, though a rather tinusitil 
display of force seems to have been thought necessary. Two 
authorities, both years later and both untrustworthy, refer to 
a speech delivered during the ceremony by the arctibishop, 
in which he emphasized the fact that the English crown was 
elective and nut hereditary Did not these authorities seem 
to be clearly independent of nne another we should forthwith 
reject their testimony, but as it is we must admit some alight 
chance that such a speech was made. One of these accoimta, 
in giving what purports to be the actual speech of Hubert 
Walter, though it must have been composed by the writer 
himself, states a reason for it which could not possibly have 
been entertained at the time.' The other gives as its rcuon 
the disputed succession, but makes the archbishop refer not 
to the right of Arthur, but to that of the queen of Castile, a 
reference which must also be tintnie.* If such a speech was 
made, it had rcfeicnce unquestionably to the case of Aithur, 
and it must be taken as a sign of the inftucoce which this 
case certainly had on the developmem, in the minds of some 
at least, of something more like the modem underAtanding of 
the meaning of election, and as a prelude to the great move- 
ment which characterises the thirteenth century, the rajud 
growth of ideas which may now without too great violence be 
called constitutional If such a speech was made wc may be 
sure also that it was not made without the consent of John, 
and that it contained nothing displeasing to him. One of his 
first acts as king was to make Hitbcrt Walter his chancellor, 
I and apparently the iirst document issued by the new king 
and chancellor puts prominently forward John's hereditary 
right, and states the share of clergy and people in his acces- 
sion in pccLiliar and vague language.* 

John had no mind to remain long in England^ nor ««s 
there any reason why be should- The king of Scotland was 
making some trouble, demanding the cession of Ctimbcitand 
and Northumberland, but it was possible to postpone lor ttie 
present the decision of bis claims. William Marshal was at 

1 MMlb. l*Brii, ii*453H ''Rymcr, /^-Ara, 1. 140. ^Rymet, FmdiTd^\.^^ 
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last formally invcgtctl with the earldom of Pembroke atid chap, 
Geoffrey Fhi Peter with ihal of Essex, More iniportam was *'" 
a «cutagc, probably ordered at thU time, of the unusual rate 
of two markA on the knight's fee. twenty shillings having 
been the previons limit as men remembered it. By June 30 
John's business in Englanil wa^ done, ^nd by July i he was 
ag^tin at Rouen to watch the course of events in the conflict 
atill undecided. On that day a truce was made with Philip 
to last until the middle of August, and John began negotia- 
tions with the Counts of Flanders and Boulogne and with his 
nephew, Otto IV of Germany, in a search for allies, from 
whom he gained only promises. On the explralion of the 
truce Philip demanded the cession of the entire Vexin and the 
transfer to Arthur of Poitou, Anjou, Maine, and Toununc, — 
a demand which indicates his determination to go on with 
the war. For Poitou Philip had already received Eleanor's 
hmnage, and she in turn invested John wiLh it as her vassal. 
In the bcgmning of the war which was now renewed Philip 
committed a serious error of policy, to which he was perhaps 
tempted by the steady drift of events in his favour since the ■ 
death of Richard, Capturing the casilc of Ballon in Maine 
he lazed it to the ground- William des Roches, the leader 
of Arthur's cause, at once objected since the castle should 
t)clong to his lord, and protested to the king that this was 
contrary to their a^eement, but Philip haughtily replied that 
he should do as he pleased with his coni^uesis in spite of 
Arthur. This was loo early a dcclaradon of intentions, and 
William immediately made tenns with Jchn. carrying over to 
him Arthur and his mother and the city of Lc Mans. A 
fih^ht study of John's character ought to have shown to 
William thftt no dependence whatever could be placed on his 
prtjmise In regard to a ^>jint which would seem to rhem both 
of the greatest importance. William took the naV. however, 
binding John by solemn oath that Arthur should be dealt 
with according to his counsel, a promise which was drawn 
up in formal charter. On the very day of his arrival, it is 
said, Arthur was told of John's intention to imprison him, and 
he Red away with his mnther to Angers: hut William dcs 
Kochc5 remained for a time in John's service. 
The year i (99 closed with a truce preliminary to a treat)- 
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" breathing out tbrealenlngs and slaughter against the &er- chap. 
vantfi of Christ/' ^^* 

John was now in a position where he should have used 
every effort to strengthen himself against the next move of 
Fhilip, which he should have known was incvitahlc, and 
where, if ever, he might hope to do so. Instt^ad of that, by 
a blunder in morals, in which John's greatest weakness lay, by 
an act of passion and perfidy, he gave his antagonist a better 
excuse than he could have hoped for when he was at la»t 
ready to renew the war. John had now been for more than 
ten years married to Isabel of Gloucester, and no children had 
been bom of the marriage. In the situation of the Angevin 
house he may well have wished for a direct heir and have 
been ready to adopt the expedient common to sovereigns in 
such cases. At any rate about this lime he procured from the 
Bishops oE Normandy and Aquilaine a divorce, a formal 
annulling of the marriage on the ground of consanguinity, 
the question raised at Che lime oE thi^ir marrhge never, it 
would seem, having been settled by dinpensalion. Then he 
sent off an embassy to ask for a daughter of the kiog of 
PortugaJ. In the meantime he went on a progress through 
the French lands which had been secured to him by treaty 
with Philip, and met the beautiful Isabel, datighter of the ) 
Count of Angoul^me, then twelve years of age, and dr term hied 
to many her out of hand. The fact that she was already 
betrothed to Hugh ** the Brown." son and heir of his own 
vassal the Count of La Marche, and that she was then living 
in ihe household of her intended father-in-law, made no more 
difference to hini than hia own embassy to Portugal. It 
seems possible indeed that it was in the very ca&tlc of the 
Count of La Marche that the plan was formed, Isabel's 
father also did not hesitate in the choice of eons in-law, and 
his daughter having been brought home, she was at once 
married to John. An act of this kind was a most flagrant 
violation of the feudal contract, nor was the moral blunder 
saved from being a political one by the fact that the injured 
house was that of the Lnsignans, great barons and long 
turbulent and unruly vassals of Aquitaine. John had giveo 
them now a legal right of appeal to his suzerain and a moral 
justification of rebellion. 
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After his marriage John went back to England for (ho 
coronation of his queen, which look place on October 3, 
Lincoln he received the homage of Wiiliam of Scotland 
made peace with the Cistercians, and then went on a progrett 
through the north as far as Carlislcn fu the niesntimc, ac 
w:t5 to be expected, hostilities had begun with the family of 
the Count of La Marchc. and the king sent out a sumtnons to 
the barons of England to meet him at Portimouih at Whitatm- 
tide prepared for service abroad. On receipt of this ooticc the 
carls held a meeting at Leicester and by agreement replied 
to the king that ihey would not go over sea with him unle&s 
he restored to them their rights. There ia no evidence io 
the single account we have of this incident that the carb 
intended to deny their liability to service abroad. It is 
probable they intended to take their position on the more 
secure principle that services due to the suzerain who viobited 
the rights of hia vassal were for the time beings at leaat, mi»- 
pended. Ji this is so, the decJaration of the carls ia the first 
clear e\'idence we have that the barons of England were 
beginning to realiae their legal right of resistance and to get 
sight oE the great principle which was so sooti to give bbth 
to the constitution. The result of the opposition to John's 
summons we do not know, unless the statement which follows 
in the chronicle thot the king was demajiding the castles of 
the barons, and taking hostages if they retained them, 
his answer to their demand. At any rate they appeared 
required at Portsmouth ready for the campaign abroad, but 
John, instead of sending them over to France, took away tlic 
money which they had brought to spend in his acrvicc. and 
let them go home. 

From the time of John's landing in Normandy, abotit 
June I, I20I, until the same time the ncti year, he ws 
occupied with negotiating rather than with fighting, Philip; 
was not yet ready to take part himself in the war, but be kept 
a careful watch of events and made John constantly aware 
that he was not overlooking his conduct toward hia vassals. 
Several interviews were held between the kings of a not 
unfriendly character; the treaty of the previous year 
confirmed, and John was invited to Paris by Thilip tind enters 
tain^d in the royal palace. It was at first proposed that th6 
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case belwecn John 4nd the Lusigiuas should be tried in chaf. 
his own court as Count of Poitou, but he msJ3;ed upon such ^^^ 
coDditioos that the maj was refused. Meanwhile PhiUps 
affairs were rapidly becotnmg ^tilcd a^ttd he was able to take 
up again bis plans of conquest. The death of Agnes of 
McraD made pouibic a rcconcilUtiofi with the Church, aad 
the dcaith ot the Count of Champagne added the revenues of 
that great barony to his own through his wardship of the 
heir, In the spring of 1202 he was ready for action. The 
barons of Poitou had already lodged an appeal witTi han as 
overlord against the lUcgal acts of John. This gzvc bun a 
legal opportunity without vioUting any existing treat)-. After 
an interview with John on March 23, which leh things as 
tbcy were, a forma] summons was issued citing }ohn to 
sppcar before Philip's court and answer to any charges 
against him, fie neither came not property excused himself, 
though he tried lo avoid the dtfHctilty. He aJkgcd that as 
Duke of Normandy he could not be summonod to Paris for 
trial, and was answered that he had not been summoned as 
Duke of Normandy but as Count «f Poitou. He driiLsuded 
a safe conduct and was told that he could have one for his 
coming* hut that his return would depend on the sentence of 
the court- He said that the king of England could not sub- 
mit to such a trial, and waa answered that the king of Franco 
could not lose his rights over a vassal because he happened <o 
have acijuiref] another dignity. Finally, John's legal rights 
of delay and excuse being exhausted, the court decreed that 
be should be deprived of all the fiefs which he held of France 
on the ground of failure of service. All the steps of this 
action from its beginning to its ending seem to have been 
perfectly regular, John being tried, of course, not on the ap- 
peal of the barons of Poitou which had led to the king's action, 
but for his refusal to obey the summons, and the severe sen- 
tence with which it closed was th.it which the law provided, 
though it was not often enforced in its extreme form, and 
probably would not have been in this case If John had been 
willing to submit' 
The sentence of his court Philip gladly accepted, and 

■ hat *cc Cutlbierinot, BiiU<fihr^K4 Jt V^tie 4bj CW^*^h. (lS99)*45'^^ 
«liuK kiKumcni k bovevtr, not (cjiviat inu- 
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CHAP- invaded Normandy about June i, capturing place after place 
^^^ with almost no opposition from John, Arthur, now ^ixtom 
years aid, lie knighted, gave hlni the iavcititurc of all ibe 
Angevin fiefs except Normandy, and betrothed bim to hii 
own daughter Mary, On August i occurred an event whkb 
promisetl at firat a great success for John, but proved initscon- 
sequencijs a main cause of his failure, and ted to the act of in- 
famy by which he has ever since Idccu must familiarly known. 
Arthur, hearing that his grandmother Eleanor wm at the 
castle of Mircbeau in Foitou with a small torcc, laid »egc to 
the castle to capture her as Johns chief helper, and quickly 
carried the ouler works. Hleanor had manag<?d, however, lo 
send off a messenger to her son at Le Mans, and John, calling 
on the fierce energy he at times displayed, covered the hun* 
dred miles between Ibem in a day and a night, surprised the 
besiegers by his sudden attack, and captured Ihdr whole force 
To England he wrote saying that the favour of God had 
worked with bim wonderfully, and a man more Ukcly to re- 
ceive the favour of God might well think so. Besides Arthur, 
he captured Hugh of Lustgnan the younger and his uncle 
Geoffrey, king Richard's faithful supporter in the Holy 
Land, with many of the revoked barons and, as he reported 
with prubible cxaggeratioji, two hundred knights and morc- 
rhilip, who was besieging Arques, on hearing the news^ retired 
hastily to his own land and in revenge made a raid on Tours, 
which in his assault and John's recapture was almost totally 
destroyed by fire. The prisoners and booty were safely coo- 
vcycd to Normandy, and Arthur was imprisonctl at Falaiu;, 

Instantly anxiety began to be felt by the friends of Arthur 
as to his fate. William dcs Roches, who was still lo tbc 
service of John, went to the king with barons from Britaany 
and asked that his prisoner be given up lo them. Nocwltb- 
staudmg the written promise and oalb which John had giveft 
to follow the counsel of Wiiliam tn his treatment of Arthur, 
he refused this request. William Ictt the king's presence to 
go into rcbellionj and was. joined by many of the barons oE 
Britanny; at the €nd of October they got poesoanoa of 
Angers, It was a much more serious matter that during 
the autumn and winter extensive disaffection and even open 
treason began to show themselves among the baiona of Nor* 
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ffLAndy. What disposition should be made of Arthur was^ chap. 
iku dtiubt. a subject of rauch debate in the king's mind, and *"^ 
very likely with hia counacllcrs, during the months that fol- 
lowed the capture. John's lack of insight was on the moral 
side, not at all on the intellectual, and he ito doubt saw 
clearly that so long as Arthur lived he never could be safe 
from the designs of Philip. On the other hand he prnbably 
did not believe that Philip would seriously attempt the un- 
usual step oi eoforcing in full the sentence of the court 
against him, and underestimated both the danger of treason 
and the moral effect of the death of Arthur. What the fate 
of the young Cocinl of Hritanny really was no one has ever 
known. The most accurate statement of what wc do know 
is that of an English chronicler^ who says that he wa^ re- 
moved from Falaise to Rouen by John's order and that not 
long after he suddenly dbappeared, and we may add that 
thi« disappearance must have been about the Easter of 1203. 
Many different stories were In circulation cit the time or 
900D after, accounting for his death as natural, or accidental, 
or a murder, some of them in abundant detail, but in none 
of these can we have any confidence. The only detail of 
the history which seems histoncally probabie is ore we find 
in an especially trustworthy chronicler, which represents 
John as first intending to render Arthur incapable of ruling 
by mutilation and sending men to Falatse to carry out this 
plan,* It was not done, though Arthur's custodian, Hubert 
de Burgh, thought it best to give out the report that it had 
been, and that the young man had died in consequence- The 
report roused such a storm of anger among the Bretons that 
Hubert speedily judged it necessary to try to quiet it by 
evidence that Arthur was still alive, and John is *aid not to 
have been angry that his orders had been disobeyed. It la 
certain, however, that he learned no wtstlom from the result 
of thb experiment, and that Arthur finally died either by his 
order or by his hand. 

It ts of some interest that in all the contemporary discus- 
sion of this case no one ever ?inggested that John was per- 
sonally incapable of such a violation of his oath or of such 
a murder with his own hand* He i* of all kings the one for 
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CHAP, whose character no man^ of his own agi^ or later, has cT«r 
^^^ had a good word, Historiana have been found to speak 

highly of his intellectual or military abihtics, hut words have 
be^n exhausted to describe the meanness of his moral nature 
and his utler depravity. Fully as wicked as Williaic Rufos, 
the worst of his predecessors, he makes on ihe reader of co^ 
temparary narratives the impression of a m^n far less apt to 
be swept off his feet by passion* of a coolci and more dcUbcr- 
ate, of a meaner and snaHer, a less respectable or pardonable 
lover of vice and worker of crimes. The case of Arthur 
exhibits uiic of his deepest trails, his utter fal*ii[y, the iin> 
possibility of binding him, his readiness to betray any inter- 
est or any man or woman, whenever tempted to it. The 
judgment of history on John has been one of terrible; aeverity, 
but the unanimous opinion of ccntcmporariea and posterity 
is not likely to be wrong, and the fnilurc of personal know- 
ledge and of later study to find redeeming ff:aturcs a&suret 
us of their ab3k:ncc. As to the murder of Arthur, it was a 
useless crime even if judged from the point of view of % 
Borgian policy merely, one from which John had in any 
case little to gain and of which his chief enemy was sure 
to reap the greatest advaiiLage. 

Soon after Easter Philip again took the field, still ignorant 
of the fate of Arthur, as official acts show him to have been 
some months later. Place after place fell into his hands with 
no serious check and no active opposition on the part of 
John, some opening their gates on his approich, and noot 
offering an obstinate resist^cc. The listless conduct of 
John during the loss of Normandy is not easy to explain. 
The only suggestion of explanation in the coniemporary hb- 
toriaos is that of the general prevalence of treason in the 
duchy, which made it impossible for the king to know whom 
10 trust and difficult to organicc a suiTiciciit defence to the 
advance of Philip, and undoubtedly this factor in the ca« 
should receive more emphasis than it has usually been ^veO' 
Other kings had had to contend with extensive treason on the 
part of the Norman barons, but never in quite the same 
circumstances and probably never of quite the same sptnt. 
Treason now was a different thing from that oi mere feudal 
barons in their alliance with Louis VII iu the rd^ of 
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Henry 1. It might be still feudal in form, bul its imniedi;ite CHAp. 
aud permanent results were likely to be very diPfcrent It '^'^ 
was 110 teniporary defection to be overcome by some slroltc 
ol policy or by the next turn ol the whocL It was joining 
the cauae of Philip Augustus and the France which he had 
done so much already to create ; it was being absorbed in the 
expaasion of a great nation to which Ibe duchy nalurdily 
belonged, and eoming under the influence of rapidly forming 
ideals of tiaticnaiityr pOEsibly even induced by them more or 
less consciously felL This may have been treason in form, 
but in real truth it was a natural and inevitable current, and 
from it there was no return, John may have felt something 
of this. Its spirit may have been in the atmosphere, and its 
effect wotild be paralyzing, Still we find it impoaaibic to be- 
lieve that Henry I in the same circumstances would have 
done no more than John did to stem the tide. He seemed 
careless and inerL He showed none of ihe energy of action 
or clearness of mind which be sometimes exhibits^ Men came 
to him with the newa of Philip's repeated succcsscd, and he 
said, " Let him go on, J shall recover one day everything he 
U taking now"; though what he was depending on for this 
lesult never appears. Perhaps he recognized the truth of 
what, according to one account* WilUam Marshal told him to 
his face, thai be had made too many enemies by his persona! 
conduct,^ and so he did not dare to ttust any one; but we are 
tempted after all explanation lo believe there was in the case 
something of that moral breakdown in dangerous crises which 
at times comes lo men of John's character. 

By the end of August Philip was ready for the siege of the 
CbAceau<iaillard, Richard's great fortress, the key to Roueti 
and so to the duchy. John seems lu have made one attempt 
soon after to raise the siege, but with no very large forcts, and 
the clTort failed \ it may even have led to the capture of the 
fort on the island in the river and the town of Les Andclys by 
the French- Philip then drew his lines round the main for- 
tiese and settled down to a long blockade. The castle was 
commanded by Roger dc Lacy, a baron faithful to John, and 
one who i:oijld be trusted not to give up his charge so long 
as any further defence was possible. Fie was well furnished 
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CHAt*. with supplies, but as the stege went on h« found himself 
^'"^ obliged, following a practice not Inircqueiit in the middle 
ages, to turn out of the castle, to starve between the lines, 
some hundreds of useless mouths of the inhabitants oE Lea 
Andelys, who had sought refuge there on the capture of the 
town by the French. Philip finally allowed them to pass his 
lines, Cb^teau-Gaillard was at last taken nai by the block- 
ade, but by a series of assaults extending through about two 
weeks and closing with the capture of the third or inner 
ward and keep on March 6, 1204, an instance of the tact ol 
which the history of medieval times contains abutidant proof, 
that the siege appliances o( the age were sufficient for the 
taking of the strongest fortress unless it were in a situation 
inaccessible to them. In the meantime John, seeing the 
hopelessness of defending Normandy with the resources left 
him there, and even, ft is said, fearing treaBonable designs 
against his person, had quitted the ditchy in what proved to be 
a final abandonment and crossed to England on December 5, 
He landed with no good feeling towards the English bftrons 
whom he accused of leaving him at the mercy of his enemies, 
and he ordered at once a tax of one-seventh of the pergonal 
property of clergy and laymen alike. This was followed b/ 
a sculagc at the rate of two marks on the knight's fee, deter* 
mined on at a great council held at Oxford early in January. 
But, notwithstanding these taxes and other ways of raising 
money, John seems to have been embarrassed in his measures 
of defence by a lack of funds, while Philip was fumi^ed 
with plenty to reinforce the victories of his arma witli pur- 
chased support where necessary, and to attract Jobir» mer- 
cenaries into his service. 

After the fall of Chiteau-Gailiard events drew rapidly to 
a close, John tried the experiment of an embjusy headed by 
Hubert Walter and William Marshal to see if a ]>eace could 
be arraaged, but Philip naturally set his lerms so high thai 
nothing was to be lost by going on with the war, however dts- 
astrous it might prove. He demanded the release of Arthur, 
or, if he were not living, of hi* sbter Eleanor, with Che cccAoai 
to either of them of the whole continental possessions of ibfrl 
Angcvins. In the interview Philip made known the policy 
that lie proposed to follow in regard to the English barooa 
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who had possessions in Normandy, for he offered to guarantee cjiap. 
to William Marshal and his colleague, the Earl of Leicester, ^^^ 
Uittr Norman lands if they would do him homage. Phi)ip*s 
wisdom in dealing with his conquests, leaving untouched the 
possessions and rights of those who submitted, rewarding 
with gifts and ofhce those who proved faithful, made easy the 
incorporation of these new territories in the royal domain. 
By the end of May nearly all the duchy was in the hands of 
the French, the chief towns making hardly a show of resist- 
ance, but opening their gates readily on the offer of favourable 
terms. For Rouen, which was reserved to the last, the 
question was a more serious one, bound as it was to England 
by cpmmertial intetests and likely to suffer injury if the 
connexion were broken. Philip granted the city a truce of 
thirty days on the understanding that it should be surrendered 
if the English did not raise the siege within that time. The 
messengers sent to the king in England returned with no 
promise of help, and on June 24 Philip entered the capital 
of Normandy, 

With the lo93 of Normandy nothing remained to John but 
his mother's inheritance, and against this Philip next turned. 
Queen Eleanor, eighty-two years of age, had closed her mar- 
vclloLS career on April 1, and no question of her rights stood 
in the way of the absorption of all Aquitaine In France. The 
conquest of Tourainc and Poitou was almost as easy as that of 
Normandy, except the castles of Chinon and Lochea which 
held out for a year, and the cities of Niort, Thouars, and La 
Rochelle, But beyond the bounds of the county of Poitou 
Philip made no progress. In Gascony proper where feudal 
independence of the old type still survived the barons had no 
difficulty in perceiving that Philip Augustus was much less the 
sort of king they wished than the distant sovereign of Eng- 
land. No local movement in his favour or national sympathy 
prepared the way for an easy conquest, nor was any serious 
attempt at invasion made. Most of the inheritance of Elca- 
nor remained to her son, though not through any effort of his, 
and the French advance stopped at the capture of the castles 
of Lochcs and Chinon in the summer of 1205. John had not 
remained in inactivity in England all this time, however, 
without sonic impatience, but efforts to raise sufficient money 
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CHAP, for any considerable undertaking: ^'^ to carry abroad the 
^^ feudal levies of the country had all failed^ At the ciid 
of May, 1205, he did collect at Portchcstcr what b de- 
scribed as a very gjcat fleet and a splendid army to eros» lo 
the continent, but Hubert Walter and William Marsha!, sup* 
ported by others of the barons^ opposed the expedition so 
vigorously and wilh so many arguments that the king 6nal1y 
yielded to their opposition though with great rductancc. 

The great duchy founded three hundred years before on 
the colonization oE the Northnten, always one of the mightiest 
of the feudal states of France, all the dominions which the 
counts of Anjou had struggled to bring together through 50 
many generations, the disputed claims on Maine and Brit- 
anny recognized now for a long time as going with Nor 
mandy, a part even of the splendid possessions of the dukes 
of Aquitaine; — all these in little more than iwo years Philip 
had transferred from the possession of the king of England to 
his owQ, and all except Britanny to the royal domain. If wc 
consider the resources with which he began to reign, we miut 
pronounce it an achievement equalled by few kings. For the 
king of England it was a corresponding loss in prestige and 
brilliancy of position- John has been made 10 bear the 
responsibility of this disaster, and morally with justice; bul. 
it must not be forgotten that, as the modern nations wem^ 
beginning to take shape and to become consrious of Ihera- 
sclves, the connexion with England would be felt to be uiw- 
natural^ and that it was certain to be broken. For Kn^Uni 
the loss of these possessions was no disaster; it was in* 
as great a blessing as to France. The chief gain was that' 
it cut off maay diverting interests from the barons of ling- 
land, just at a time when they were learning to be jealous of 
their rights at home and were about to enter upon a struggle 
with the king to compel htm to regard the law in his govern- 
ment of the country, a straggle which determined the whole 
future history of the nataon^ 
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Tnif loss of the ancient possessions of the Nonran dnkes Chak 
and the Angevin counts marks the close of an epoch in the ^^ 
reign of John; but lor the history of England and for the 
personal history of the king the period i& more appropriately 
closed by the death of Archbishop Htibert Walter on July 
IJ, 1205, for the consequences which followed that event 
lead us directly to the second period of the reign. Already 
at the accession of John one of the two or three men of con- 
trolling influence on the course of events, trained not merely 
in the sehool of Henry II, but by the leading part he had 
played in the reign of Richard, there is no doubt that he had 
kept a ationg hand on the government of the opening years 
of the new reign, and that his personally had been felt as a 
decided check by the new king^ We may believe also that 
as one who had been brought up by Glanvill, the great jurist 
ci Henry'* time, and who had a large share in carrying the 
constitutional beginnings of that time a further stage forward, 
but who was himself a practical statesman rather than a lawyer, 
he was one of the foremost teachers of that great lesson which 
England was then learning, the lesson of law, of rights and 
responsibifttics, which was for the world at large a far more 
important result of the legal reforms of the great Angevin 
monarch than anything ia the Beld of technical law It is 
easy to believe that a later writer records at least a genuine 
tradition of the feeling of John when he makes him exclaim 
on hearing of the archbishop's death, '• Now for the f Tst lime 
am I king of England." In truth practically shut up now 
for the first time to his island kingdom, John was about to be 
plunged into that scries of quarrels and conflicts which fills 
the remainder of his lile. 

For the beginning of the conflict which gives its chief 
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CHAP, characteristic to the second periocS of hia reign, the conflia 
'^ with ihc pope and the Church, John is hardly to be blamed, 
al least not from the point of view of a king of Engl&nd. 
With rhc first scene of the drama he had nothing to do ; in 
the second he was doing no more than all his predec«aors 
had done with scarcely an instance of disputi? since the 
Norman Conquest. There had long been two qucstioos con* 
cciuing elections lo the sec of Canterbury that troubled the 
miocls of the clergy. Tiie monks o£ the cathedral church 
objected to the share which the bishops of the province had 
acquired in the ciioke of their primate, and canonically they 
were probably right. They also objected, and the bisbo[u^ 
though usually acting on the side of the king, no doubt s; 
pathized with them, to the virtual appointment of the arch- 
bishop by the king. This objection, though felt by the clergy 
since the day when Anselm had opened the way iuto Eng- 
land lo the principles of the Hildebrandinc rcfonnation, had 
never yet been given decided expression in overt act or ted 
CO any serious struggle with the aovcreign; and it b dear 
that it would rot have done £0 in this instance if the p^pal 
throne had not been filled by Innocent III. That ffrcat 
ecclesiastical statesman found in the political situation of 
more than one country of Europe opportunities for the e:ier- 
cisc of hia decided genius which enabled htm to attain more 
nearly to the papacy of Gregory Vll's ideal than had been 
possible to any earlier pope, and none of his triumphs wat 
greater than that which he won from the opportunity olTered 
him tn England. 

On Archbishop Hubert's death & party o! the monks o* 
Canterbury determined to be beforehand with the bish&ps &nd 
even with the king. They secretly elected their subprior tc the 
vacant see, and sent him off to Rome to be confirmed before 
their action should be known, but the personal vanity of 
their candidate betrayed the secret, and his boasting that be 
was the elect of Canterbury was reported back from the coo- 
tinent to England to the anger of the monks, who then sent a 
deputation to the king and asked permission in the rcgnUr 
way to proceed to an election. John gave consent, and sug- 
geated John de Grey. Bishop of Norwich, as his candidate, 
since he was '* alone of alt the prelates of Euglond in postef 
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sion of his counsels." The bishop was elected by the chap- 
tct; both bishops ajid monk* were induced to withdraw the 
appeals they had made to Rome oci ihcii respective; rights, 
and. on December 1 1. the new archbishop was cnthioned and 
invested with the fiefs oi Canterbury by the king. Of course 
the pallium from the pope was Etill necessary, and steps were 
ai once taken in secure ir. Innocent took plenty of time to 
consider ihc situation and did not render his decision until the 
end of March, 1206, declaring then a^inst the king's candi- 
date and ordehng a deputation of the monks to be sent him, 
duly commissioned to act for the whole chapter. King and 
bishops wt!re also told to be represented at the final decision. 

The pope's action postponed the setiJement of the question 
for six months, and the interval was spent by John in an 
effort to recover aomething of his lost dominions, undertaken 
this time with some promise of success because of active 
resistance to Philip in Poitou. On this occasion no objection 
to the campaign was made by the barons, and with a large 
English force John landed at La Rochclle on June 7. En- 
couraged by his presence the insurrection spread through the 
greater part of Poitou and brought it back into hts possession. 
He even invaded Anjou and held its capital for a time, and 
reached the borders of Maine, but these conquests he could 
not retain afler Philip took the field against bim in person; 
baton his side Philip did not think it wise to attempt the re- 
covery of Poitou. On October 36 a truce for two years was 
proclaimed, each side to retain what it then possessed, but 
John formally abandoning all rights north of the Loire 
during the period of the trufc. 

John did not return to England until near the middle of 
December, but even at that date Innocent III had not de- 
cided the question of the Canterbury election. On December 
20 he declared against the claim of the bishops and against 
the first secret election by the monks, and under hi» influence 
the deputation from Canterbury elected an Englishman and 
cardinal highly respected at Rome both for his character and 
for his learning, Stephen of Langton. The representatives 
of the king at Rome refused to agree to this election, and 
the pope himself wrote to John urging him to accept the new 
archbishop, but taking care to make it clear that the consent 
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CKAP, of the king was not essential, and indeed he did not wait for 
^^ iL A/tcr correspondence with John In which the kiiijf't 
anger and his refusal to accq>t Langton were pladnt/ ex- 
pressed, on June 17, 1207. t»c consecrated Stephen archbbhop. 
Johns answer was the confiscation of the lands of the vhole 
I archbishnpric, apparently those of the convent as well as th<ue 
\ of the anzhbishop, and the cicpulsion of the monks from the 
country is traitors* while the trial in Engla.ad of all appeals 
to the pope was forbidden. 

Before this violent proceeding against the Canterbury 
monks, the financial necessities of John had fed to an experi- 
ment in taxation which emhrotled him to almost the name cj^ 
tent with the northern province Not the only one, but tlK 
chief source of the trtsublcs of John's reign after the kiss of 
Normandy, and the main cause of the revolution in whick 
the reign closed, is to be found in the financial situatloQ 
of the king. The normal expenses of government had beoa 
Increasing rapidly in the la&t half centuiy. The growing 
amount and complexity of public and private busincsa. to be 
expected in a iand long spared the ravages of war, which 
showed itself in the remarkable developmcni of judicial and 
administrative machinery during the period, meant increased 
expenses in many directions not to be met by the incrca&cd 
income from the new machinery. The cost of the campaifpi* 
in France was undoubtedly grcat^ and the expense of those 
which the king desired to undertake was clearly beyond the 
resources of the counEry, at least beyond the resourres avail- 
able to him byeidstiTig methods of taxation. Nor was John a 
saving and careful housekeeper who could make a small in- 
come go a long ways. The complete breakdown of the ordi- 
nary feudal processes of raising revenue, the necessity forced 
upon the king of discovering new sources of income, the 
attempt within a single generation to impose on the country 
something like the modern methods and regularit)* of tax- 
ation, these must he taken into account as elements of de- 
cided importance in any final judgment we may form of 
the struggles of John's reign and their con^tilutinnal results 
Down to this date a scutage had been imposed every year 
since the king's acccuion, at the rate of two marka on ilic 
fee except on the last occadon when the tix had been tivcnty 
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shillings. Besides these there had been demanded the c&ni- 
cageof I2QO and the seventh of personal propcny of 1204,10 
Si3)r nolbing of some cxtraardmary exactions. But these tajics 
were alow in coming in , the machinery o£ collection was still 
primitive, and the amount received in any year was far below 
what the tax should have yielded, 

Al a great councH held in London on January 8 the king 
a?(kcd the bishops and abbots present to gr^ni him a to on 
the incomes of all beneficed clergy. The demand has a de- 
cidedly modem sound- Precedents for taxation of this sort 
had been made in various crusading levies, in the expedients 
adopted for raising Richard's ransom, and in the seventh 
d<;mai)ded by John in 1204. which was exacted from at least 
a part of the clergy, but these were all more or less excep- 
tional cases, and there was no precedent for such a tax as a 
means of meeting the ordinary expenses of the state. The 
prelates refused their consent, and the matter was deferred to 
a second great coundl to be held at Oxford a month later. 
Thia council was attended by an unusually large number of 
ecclcdastics, and the king's propositkou. submitted to them 
Again, was again refused. The councili however, granted the 
thirteenth asked, to be collected of the incomes and personal 
property of the Uity. But John had no mind to give up his 
plan because it had not been sanctioned by the prelates \x\ 
general assembly, and be proceeded, apparently by way of 
individual consent, doubtless practically compulsory as usual, 
to iJoUecc the same tax from the whole clergy^ the Cister- 
cians alone excepted. A tax of ihb kind whether of laity 
or clergy was entirely non-feudal, foreign both in nature 
and methods to the principles of feudalism, and a long step 
toward modem taxation, but it was some time before the 
suggestion made by it was taken up by the government as 
one of its ordinary resources. Archbishop Geoffrey of York, 
the king's brother* who since the death of his father seemed 
never to be happy unless in a quarrel with some oncj took it 
upon himself to oppose violently the taxation of his clergy, 
though he had enforced the payment of a similar tax for 
Richard's ransom. Finding that he could not prevent it he 
retired from the country, excommunicating the dcspoilers of 
the church, and his lands were taken in band by the king. 
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The expulsion of the monks of Csnterbury was a declan* 
tion of war against the Church and the pope, and the Church 
was far more powerful, more closely oi^nizcd, and more 
nearly actuated by a single ideal, than in the case ol any 
earlier conflict between Church and State in England, and this 
pope was Innocent III, head of xhe world in his own concep' 
tion of his posiiion and very nearly so in reality. There wax 
no chance that a declaration of war would pass unanswered. 
but the pope did not act without dehberation, On the aewa 
of what the king Eiad done he wrote to the Bishops of Loadon. 
Ely, and Worcester, directing them to try to perstiade JobD 
to give way, and if he obstinately continued his course, to pn^ 
claim an interdict. This letter was written on August 3/, 
but the interdict was not actually put into force until Maich 
24, i20S, negotiations going on all the winter, and Jchn dis- 
playing, as he did throughout the whole conflict* considerable 
ahilitj' in st^curing delay :tnd ir keeping opponents occupied 
with prtiposala which he probably never intended to cariy 
out. At Last a date was set on which tbc interdict would be 
prochimed if the Itiog had not yielded by that time, and he 
was ^ven an opportunity of striking the first blow which 
he did not neglect He ordered the immediate confiscation oJ 
the property of all the clergy who should obey the interdict 

The struggle which follows exhibits, as nothing else could 
do so well, the tremendous power o( the Norman feudal mon- 
archy, the absolute hold which it had on state and nation even 
on the verge of its fall, John had not niled during these 
eight years in such a way as to strengthen his personal posi- 
tion. He had been a tyrant; he had disregarded the r^hts 
of barons as well as of clergy; he had given to many priratc 
reason* of hatred; he had lost rather than won respect bj" 
the way in which he had defended his inheritance in France; 
his present cause, if looked at from the point of view of 
Church and nation and not from thai of the royal prcrogati^'C 
alone, was a bad one. The interdict was a much dreaded pci*- 
alty, suspending some of the most desired offices of retigion, 
and, while not certainly dooming all the dying to be lo9tln 
tbc world to come, at least rendering their state to the pious 
mind somewhat doubtful; and, though the effca of the spirit- 
ual terrors of the Church had been a little weakened by their 
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frcquimt itse od slight occasiors, the ftgc was still fai dbunt chap. 
when Ihey could be disregarded. Wc should expect Jtihn '^ 
tD prove as weak in the war with Innocent as he had in that 
with Philip, and at such a test to find bts power crumbling 
without recovery- What we reaJly find is a successful resist- 
ance kept up for years, almost without expressed opposition, 
a great body of the clergy reconciling themselves lo the ailu- 
alion as best they could ; a period during which the affaii-s 
oC the state seem to go on as if nothing were out of order, 
the period of John's greatest tyranny, of almost unbridled 
power. And when he was forced 10 yield at last* it was to a 
foreign attack, to a foreign attack combined^ it is true, with 
an opposition at home which had been long aceumulating, 
but no one can say how long this opposition might have gone 
on accumulating before it would have grown strong enough 
to cheek the king of ttseU. 

The interdict seems !o have been generally observed by ihc 
clergy. The Cistercians at first dccknrd that they were not 
bound to respect it. but they were after a time forced by the 
pope to conform. Baptism and OKtreme unction were allowed ; 
laairiages might be celebrated at the church door; but no 
masses were pubUdy said, and all the ordinary murse of the 
sacraments was intermitted; tlic dead were buried iti uncun- 
sccratcd ground, and the churches were closed except to those 
who wished to Tnake offerings. Nearly all the bishops went 
into exile. Two only remained in the end, both devoted 
more to the king than to the Church ; John de Grey, Bishop 
of Norwich, employed during most of the time in secular 
business in Ireland, and Peter dcs Roches, appointed Bishop 
oi Winchester in 120^, destined to play a leadir;g part against 
the growing liberties of the nation in the next reign, and now, 
iLS a chronicler says, occupied less with defending the Church 
than m administering the king's afTairs. The gcneoil con- 
fiscation of Church property must have relieved greatly the 
financial distress of the king, and during the years when these 
lands were administered as part of the royal domains, we 
hear less of attempts at national taxation. John did not stop 
with confiscation of the goods of the clergy. Their irxcmjj- 
lion from the junMliction of the ordii^ary courts of the state 
was suspended, and they were even in some cases denied the 
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CHAP, protection of the lawa. It is said that once there came to tbc 
^"^ kiJig on the borders of Wales oPicers of one o( the sheriifs, 
leading a robber with his hands bound behind hi* back, who 
had robbed and killed a priest, and they asked the king wh^a 
should be dorie wdh hfm. *' He has killed Gne of my encmiei. 
Loose him and let him go," ordered John. After the inter- 
dict h£td been followed by the excommunicatiou of the kiag, 
Geoffrey, Archdeacon of Norwich, urged upon his associates 
at the exchequer that \\ was not safe for those who were in 
orders to remain In the service of an excommunicate king, 
and left the court without permission and went home. John 
hearing this sent William Talbot after him with a band of 
soldiers, who arrested the archdeacon^ and loaded him with 
chains, and threw him into pri^n. There shortly after by 
the command of the king he was pre&^ed to death, ft was 
by acts like these, of which other instances are on record, 
that John terrorized the country and held it quiet under 
hifi tyranny. 

Evi?n the greati^st barons were subjected to arbitrary acts 
of piijwer of the same kind. On the slightest occasion of ?te»- 
plcion the king demanded their 5orif> or other relatives, <>r their 
vassals, as hostages, a measure which had been to occ^tiiotia.! 
use before, but which John carried to an extreme. The great 
earl marshal himself, who, if we may trust his biographer, 
was never afraid Lo du what he tliought honour dcmamlcH, and 
was always able to defend himself in the king's presence 
with such vigorous argument that nothing could be done 
with him, was obliged lo give over to the king's keeping frst 
his eldest and then his second son^ The esse of WiUiam de 
Braosc is that most commonly cited. He had be<;n a det'oted 
supporter of John and had performed many valuable services 
in his intereat, especially at the time of the coronalioa 
For these he had received many marks of royal favour, and 
was rapidly becoming both in property and in family alli- 
ances one of the greatest barons of the land. About the lime 
of the proclamation of the interdict a change took place in 
his fortunes. For some reason he lost the favour of the king 
and fell instead under his active enmity. According to a 
formal statement of the case, which John thought well to pui 
forth afterwards, he had failed to pay large sums which he 
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had promised Ln return for the ejanta that had been made cjiai 
him; and the records support the accusation.* According *^ 
to Roger of Wcodovcr the king had a porfioml cause of 
angler. On a demand of hostages from her husband, the wife 
of William had rashly declared lo the nflicers ihat her soei* 
should never be delivered to the king because he had basely 
murdered hia nephcvr Arthur, whom he was under obligation 
to guard honourably, and it is impossible to bcheve that it was 
merely delay in paying money that excited the fierce persecu- 
tion that followed, William with h!a family took refuge in 
Ireland, where he was received by William Marshal and the 
Lacies, but John pursued him thither, and he was again 
obliged to fly> His wife and son, attempting to escape to 
Scotland, were seized in Galloway by a local baron and deli- 
vered to John, who caused them to be starved toclc-ilh in prison. 

tt may secin strange at the present day that the absolutism 
of the king did tiot bring about a widespread rebellion earlier 
than it did. One of the chief causes of his strength is to be 
found in the bands of mercenary soldiers which he maintained, 
ready to do any bidding at a moment's notice, under the 
command of men who were entirely hts crcdtures* like Gerald 
of Athiss, a peasant of Touraine, who with some of his fel- 
lows was thought worthy of mention by name in Ihc Great 
Charter, The cost of keeping these bands devoted to his ser- 
vice was no doubt one of the large expenses of the rcEgn. 
Another fact of greater permanent interest that helped to 
keep up the king's power is the lack of unity among the 
baronfi, of any feeling of a common cause, but rather the 
existence of jealousies, and open conflicts even, which made it 
impossible to bring them together in united action in their 
own defence. The fad is of e&pecial importance because it 
was the crushing tyranny of John that first gave rise to the 
feeling of corporate unity in the baronage, and the growth of 
this feeling is one of the great facts of the thirteenth century. 

At the beginning of 1209 Innocent III had threatened the 
immediate excommunication of John, but the king bad known 
how to keep him, and the bishops who represented him in 
the negotiations, occupied with one proposition of compromise 
after another until almost the close of the year. The gum- 

> !»c \. H. Aoikod'* trtidc on WJlUm in Diti. AW. A^., vL 3>i^ 
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CHAP, mcr was employed in settling affairs with Scotlftod, which down 
^^ to this tiinc had not been put into form satisfictOTy to either 
king. A meeting at the end of April led to no rcsiih, but in 
August, after armies of tlic two countries had faced each 
other on the borders, a treaty was agreed upon. William 
the Lion was not then in a condition to inaiat strongly on 
his own terms, and the treaty was much in favour of John. 
The king of Scotland promised to pay 15,000 marks, and 
gave over two of his daughters to John to be givm in iinti- 
riagc by him. Id a later treaty John was granted the ume 
right with respect to Alexander, the heir of Scotland, ar- 
rangements that look very much Uke a recognition of the 
king of England as the overkjrd of Scotland In Walet 
also qeiarrels among the natii^e chieftains enabled Jahn to 
increase his influence in the still unconqucrcd districts 

In November the long-deferred excommunication fell upon 
the unrepentant king, but it could not be published in Eng' 
land. There were no bishops left in the country who were 
acting In the interests of the pope, and John took rare that 
there should be no means of making any proclamation of the 
sentence in his kingdom. The excommunication was formally 
published in France, and news of it passed over to England, 
but no attention was paid to it there. For the individual, ex* 
communication was a more dreaded penalty than the mterdicl. 
The interdict might conipel a king to yield by the public fear 
and indignation which it would create, but an cxcommimioi- 
tion cut him off as a man completely from the Church and all 
its mercies, cast him out of the community of Christian*, and 
involved in the same awful fate all who continued to support 
him, or, indeed, to associate with htm in any way. Even 
more than the interdict, the cKcommunitation reveals the ter- 
rible strength of the king. When the time came for holding 
the Christnias court of 1209^ the fact that it had been pro- 
nounced was generally known, but it made no diflfercncc in 
the attendance. All the baronsare said to have becii prcwnt 
and to have associated with the king as usual, though there 
must have been many of them who trembled at the audMty 
of the act, and who would have withdrawn entirely from him 
if they had dared. On his return from the north John had 
demanded and obtained a renewal of homage from alf the 
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free tenants of the country. The men of Wales had even 
been compelled to go to Woodstoclc to render it It ]£ quite 
possible that this demand h^d been made in view of the cx- 
cotnmunicalion thiit was cuming , the homage must certainly 
have been rendered by many who knew that the sentcace 
was hanging over the king's head. 

The year 1210 is marked by an expedition of John with 
an anny to Ireland. Not only were William de Br^ose and 
his wife to be punished, but the Lacicii had been for some 
lime altogether too independent, and the conduct of William 
Marshal vas not satisfactory. The undertaking occasioned 
the first instance of direct taxation since the lands of the 
Church had been taken in hand, a scutage, which in this case 
at least would have a warrant in strict feudal law. The 
clergy also were compelled to pay a special and heavy laoi, 
and the Jews throughout the kingdom^ perhaps an act of 
piety on the part of the king to atone somewhat for his treat- 
ment of the Church — were arrested and thrown into prison 
and forced to part with large sums of money. It was on this 
occasion that the often-quoted incident occurred of the Jew of 
Bristol who endured ail ordinary tortures to save his money, 
or that in his charge, until the king ordered a tooth to be 
drawn each day so long as he remained obstinate. As the 
eighth was aboiit to be pulled, "tardily perceiving," as the 
chronicler remarks, "what was useful/ tic gave up and 
promised the 10,000 marks demanded. 

John landed in Ireland about June 30, and traversed with 
his army all that part of the country which was occupied by 
Anglo-Norman settlers without finding any serious opposition. 
William Marshal entertained his host for two days with all 
loyally, The Lacies and William dc Braose's family fled be- 
fore him from one place to another and finally escaped out of 
the island to Scotland. Carrie kfergus, in which Hugh de 
Lacy had thought Co stand a siege, resisted for a few days, 
and then ±turrcndered> At Dublin the native kings of various 
dbtricts, said by Roger of Wcndover to have been more 
than twenty in number, including the successor of Roderick, 
king of Connaught, who had inherited a greatly reduced 
power, came in and did homage and swore fealty to John, 
At the same time, we arc told, the king introduced into the 
VQU n. 37 
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CHAP, bland the laws and administrative system ot England, and 
'^ ftppoinTed sherifFs.^ John's march through the Island and the 
measures of government which he adopted have been tboui^bt 
to mark an advance in Ihe aiibjection of Ireland to English 
rule, and to iorm one of the ](ew permanent contributions to 
English history devised by the king. On his departure 
Bishop John de Grey was left as jasticiar, and tuwitnl thi? 
end uf Augu&t John landed in England to go on with the 
work of exacting money from the clergy and the Jews that 
he had begun before he left the country* 

The two years which followed Joha's return from Ireland^ 
from August, [2IO lo August, 1212, form the pcriijd of hia 
highest power. No attempt at rc&iatancc to bis will anywhere 
disturbed the peace of England. Llewelyn, Prince of north 
Wales, husband of John's nattu^l daughter Joanna, involved 
in border warfare with the Earl of Chester, was cot williag to 
yield to the authority of the king, but iwo expt-ditions agaimt 
him in \2\\ forced him to make rumplete subraissioa, A 
contemporary annalist remarks with truth that none of John's 
preclect^s^ors exercised so great an authority over ScoUaod, 
Wales, or Irciaitd as he, and we may add that none exercised 
a greater over England, The kingdom was almost in a state 
of blockade, and not only was uiiauthori/.i^L] entrance mto the 
country forbidden, but departure from it as well, esccpt as the 
king desired. During these two years John's rclatlona with 
the Church troubled him but little. Negotiations were kept 
up as before, but they led to nothing. On his return froiia 
the Welsh campaign the king met representatives <]f the pope 
at Northampton, one of whom was the Roman subdeacon 
Pandulf,whom John met later in a different mood, Wc Ki^-e 
no entirely trustworthy account of the interview, but it was 
found impossible to agree upon the terms of any treaty whkh 
would bring the conflict lo an end. The pope demanded a 
promise of complete obedience from John on all the questioiu 
that had caused the trouble, and restoration to the clergy of 
all their conliscated revenues, and to one or both of these de- 
mands the king refused to yield. Now it is that we begin lo 
hear of threats of further sentences to be issued by the pope 
against John, or actually Issued, releasing his subjects from 

^ See C L. Falklncr in Fr»t. tt^yal frith Artr^,, nlr, c^ pU 4 (tff^}}- 
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their allegiance and dechriiig the king incapable of ruling, but chap. 
ii aay step of that kind was taken, ir had for ihe present no ^^ 
effccL The Christmas fcasL was kept as usual at Windsor, 
EUid in Lent of the next year John knighted young Akxandcr 
of Scotland, whose lather had sent him to London to be mar- 
ried as his liege lord might please, though '* without diapar- 
agement/" 

In the spring of 121:2 John seems to have felt himself 
strong enough to take up seriously a plan for the recovery of 
Ihc lands which he had ioat in France. The idea he had had 
in mind for some years was the formation oJ a great coalition 
against Philip Augustus by combining various enemies of his 
or of the pope's- In May the Count of Bnulogne, who was 
in trouble with tlic king of France, can^c to London and did 
homage to John. Otto IV. the Gucltic emperor and John's 
nephew, was now in as desperate conflict with the papacy as 
if he were a Ghibelline, and Innocent was siippcrtlng against 
him the young Hohenstaufen Frederick, son of Henry VI 
and Constance of Sicily, Otto therefore was ready to promise 
help to any one from whom he could hope for aid in return, or 
to titkcj part in any enterprise from which a change of the gen- 
eral situation might be expected, Ferdinand of Portugal, just 
become Count of Flanders by marriage with Jeanne, the heir- 
ess of the crusading Count Baldwin^ the empcior Baldwin of 
the new Latin cmpirc> had at the moment of his accession been 
made Ihc victim of Philip Augustus's ceaseless policy of ab- 
snrbing the great 6efs in the crown, and had lost the two cities 
of Aire and St. Omcr. He was ready to listen to John's soli- 
citations, and after some hesitation and delay joined ihe alli- 
ance, as did also most of the princes on the north-east between 
France and Germany. John labotired long and hard with 
much skill and ftnal success, at a combination which would 
isolate the king of France and make it possible to attack him 
with overwhelming force at once from the north and thesoiith, 

Wilb a view, in all probability, to calling out the largest 
military force possible in the event of a war with France* 
John at this time ordered a new survey to be taken of the 
service due from the various fiefs in England, The inquest 
was made by juries of the huttdreds, after a method very 
similar to that lately employed in the carucag;c of I198, and 
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CHAP, earlier in the Domesday survey by William the Conqueror, 
^^ though it was under the direction of the sheriffs, not of spe- 
cial cotnmissionets. The interesring returns to this inquiry 
have been presL'rvetl to lis only in part,' If John hoped to be 
able tD attack bis cneiny abroad in the course oF the yctr 
1212, he was disappointed in the end. HU combination of 
alhes he was not able to complete. A new revolt of the Wd*h 
occupied his attention towards the end of the summer and led 
him to hang twenty-cighl boys, hostages whom they had given 
him the year befoie. Worst of all, evidence now began to flow 
in to the Idng from various quarters of a serious disafiection 
among the barons of the kingdom and of a growing spirit of 
rebellion, even, it was said, of an intention to deprive him of 
the crown. We are told that on the cvc of hia c^tpedition 
against the Welsh a warning came to him from the king of 
Scotland that he was surrounded by treason, and another fron 
his daughter in Wales to the same effect Whatever Ibc 
source of his information, John was evidently convinced — 
very likely he needed but little to convince him — of a danger 
which he must have been always suspecting. At any rate he 
did not venture to trust himself to his army in the fidd, but 
sent home the levies and carefully guarded himself for % tirae 
Then he called for new declarations of loyalty and for ho^ 
tagea from the barons; and two of them, Eustace de Vescy 
and Robert Fiti Walter, fled from the country, the king out- 
lawing them and seizing their property. About the same 
time a good deal of piibJic interest was exdted by a hermit of 
Yorkshire, Peter of Pontefraci. who was thought able to fore- 
tell the future, and who declared that John would not be king 
on next Ascension Jay, the anniversary of his coronatina 
It was probably John's knowledge of the disposition of the 
barons, and possibly the hope of extorting some information 
from him, that led him, rather unwisely, to order the arrest o( 
the hcrrnit, and to question him as to the way in which \\t 
should lose the crown. Peter could only tell him ihat rhe 
event was sure, and that if it did not occur, the king might do 
I with him what he pleased, John took him at his word, held 
\ him in prison, and hanged him when the day had safely pas*ed. 
By that 23d of Nfay, however, a great change had taken 
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place in the formal standing of John among the sovereigns of CHAP. 
iKc world, a change which many believed fulfilled the prcdic- ^^ 
tion of Peter, and one which affected the history of England 
for muny generations. As the year 1212 drew to its close, 
John was not merely learning his own weakness in England, 
but lie was forced by the course of events abroad lo recogniie 
the terrible strength of the papacy and ihc small chance thai 
even a strong king could have of winning a victory over it' 
His nephew Otto IV had been obliged to retire, almost 
defeated, before the enthusiasm which the young Frederick 
of Hohenataufen had a.rouscd in his advcnluruus cjtpedltion 
to recover the crown of Germany. Raymond of Toulouse, 
John's brother- in -Law, had been overwhelmed and almost 
despoiled of his possessions in an attempt to protect his 
subjects ill their right to believe what seemed to them the 
truth. For the moment the vigorous action which John had 
taken after the warnings received on the eve of the Welsh 
campaign had put an end to the disposition to revolt^ and 
had left htm again all powerful. He had even been able to 
eifiort from the clergy formal letters stating that the sums he 
had forced them to pLiy wj?re voluntarily granted him. But 
he had been made to understand on how weatc a foundation 
his power rested. He must have known that Philip Augus- 
tus had for some time been considering the possibility of 
an invasion of England, whether invited by the barons to 
undertake ir or not, and he could hardly fail to dread 
the results to himself of such a step after the lesson he 
had learned in Normandy of the consequences of treason. 
The situation at home and abroad forced upon him the con- 
clusion that be must soon come lo terms with the papacy, % 
and in November he sent representatives to Rome to signify 
that he would agree to the proposals he had rejectee] when 
made by Pandutf early in the previous year,' Even in this 
case John may be suspected, as so often before, of making a 
proposition which he did not intend to carry out, or at least 
of trying to gain time, for it was found that the embassy 
could not make a formally binding agreement ; and it is clear 
that Innocent HI, while ready to go on with the negotiations 
and hoping to carry them lo success, was now convinced that 
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he must bring to bear on John the only kind of pic«eur< to 
which he woiikl yield. 

There is reason to bcHcvc that after hJfl recoiicnialEon vitli 
the king: of England Innocent IJI had all the letters ui which 
he had threatened John with the severest penalties collected 
30 far as possible and destroyed.^ It is uncertain, however. 
whether before the end of 1212 he had gone so far astodepow 
the kitig and lo absolve his subjects from their allt^gUrice, 
though this is asscrlcd by English chroniclers. But there is 
no good ground to doubt that in January, 1213. he took this 
step, and authorized the king of France to invade England 
and deprive John of his kingdum. Philip needed no urging. 
He colTecled a numerous l^eel, we are told^ of r^oo vessel^ 
and a large army. In the first week of April he held a great 
council at Soi^sons, and the enterprise was determined on 
by the barons and bishops oE France, At the same ccundl 
arrangements were made to define the legal relations to France 
of Ihe kingdom lo be conquered. The king of England was to 
be Philip's son, Louis, who could advance sonic £howof right 
through his wife, John's niece, Blanche of Castile; but during 
his (ather's lifetime he wa5 to make no pretension to any 
part of France, a provision which would leave the duchy of 
Aquitaine in Philip's hands, as Normandy was. l^ouis was to 
require an oath of his new subjects that they would tuidcitdkc 
nothing against FrEince, and he was to leave to bis fathcf 
the disposal of the person of John and of his private ponei- 
siona. Of the relationship between the two countries when 
IjjuIs Tihould succeed lo the crown of France, nothinf; was 
said- Preparatioas were so far advanced that it was expected 
that the army would embark before the end of May. 

In the meantime John was taking measure for a vigorcu* 
defence. Orders were sent out for all ships capable of carry- 
ing at least six boraes to assemble al Portsmouth by the 
middle of Lent, The feudal 10^*105 and all men able to bc^tr 
arms were called out for April 21. The summons was obeyed 
by such numbers that they could not be ted, and all but the 
best armed were sent home, while the main force was collected 
on Harham Down, between Canterbury and Dover, with out- 
posts al the threatened port^. John has been thought b)' 
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some to have had a special interest in the development of the chai'. 
6eet; at any rate he knew how to employ here the defensive ^'^ 
manoeuvre vi^hich has been more than once of avail to England, 
ftad he sent out a naval force to capture and destroy the 
enemy's ships in the mouth of the Seine and at Fecamp, and 
to take and burn the town of Dieppe. It was his plan also 
to defend the country with the fleet rather than with the 
army* and to attack and destroy the hostile armament on its 
way across the channel. To contemporaries the preparations 
seemed entirely sufftcient to defend the country, not merely 
against France, but against any enemy whatever, provided 
only the hearts of all had been devoted to the king. 

While preparations were being made in France for an inva* 
sion of England under the commission of the pope, Innocent 
was going on with the effort to bring John to his terms by nego- 
tiation. The messengers whom the king had sent to Rome 
returned briMging no modificajiori of the papa! dernards^ At 
the iamc lime Pandulf, the pope's rep rcsenta live, empuwercd lo 
make a formal agreement, came on as far as Calais and sent 
over two Templars to EnRland to obtain permission for an 
interview with John* while he held back the French fleet to 
learn the result. The answer of John to Pandulf's messengers 
would be his answer to the pope and also his deiiance of rhillp. 
There can be no doubt whatbis answer would have been if he 
had had entire confidence in his army, nor what it would have 
been if Philip's fleet had not been ready. He yielded only 
because there was no other way out of the situation into 
which he had brought himseif, and lie made bis submission 
complete enough to insure his escape. He sent for Pandulf, 
ard on May 13 met him at Dover and accepted his terms. 
Four of his chief borons, as the pope required, the Earl of 
Salisbury, the Count of Boulogne, and the Earls Warenre and 
Ferrers, swore on the king's soul that he would keep the 
agreement, and John issued letters patent formally declar- 
ing what he had promised. Stephen Langton was to he ac- 
cepted as Archbishop of Canterbury, and all the exiled bishops, 
monks, and laymen were X^ be reinstated, and full compen- 
sation made them for their financial losses^ Two days later 
John went very much further than this: at the hou<c of 
the Templars Dcai Dover in the presence of the barors he 
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CHAF( surrendered the kingdnm to the pope, cotifirming the acl bj 
a charter witnessed by Iwii biahopa and eleven baron*, and 
received it back to be helU as a lief, doing homage to I'iLfldult 
as the representative ol the pope, and promising; for himMlf 
and his heirs the annual paymeni of 700 mjirks lor Bngbad 
and 300 For Ireland in lieu of feudal service. 

Whether this extraordinary act was demanded by Innocent 
or suggested by John, the evidence docs not permit us to say. 
The balance of probabilities, however, inclines strongly to the 
opinion that it was a voluntary act of the king's. There \% 
nothing in the papal documents to indicate any such demand. 
and it is hardly possible that the pope could have believed 
that he could carry the matter so far. On the other band, 
John was able to see clearly that nothing eUe would Kave 
him. He had every reason to be sure that no ordinary r6- 
conciliaiion with the papacy would check the invasion of 
Philip 01 pri^vciit the treiison of the borons. If Bngland 
were made a possession of the pope, the whole situatioa 
would ta.ke on a different aspect. Not only would all Europe 
think Innocent justified in adopting the most extreme mea- 
sures for the defence of his vassal, but al&o the most peculiar 
circumatAHces only would justify Fbilip in going on with his 
attack, and without him disaffection at home was powerless 
Wc should be pardcularly cEtrcftil not to jtidge this ftct of 
John's by the sentiment of a later time. There was nothing 
that ficcmed degrading to that age about becoming a va^s^l. 
Every member of the aristocracy of Europe and almost every 
king was a vassal. A m^n passed from the cla&scs that were 
iookcd down upon, the peasantry and the bourgeoisie, into 
the nobility by becoming a vassal. The English kings bad 
been vaasals since feudalism had existed in England, ihoUfEb 
not for the kingdom, and only a few years before Richard had 
made even that a fief of the cmpii^. There is no evidence 
that John's tight to take this step waa questioned by any 
one, or that there was any general condemnation of it at that 
time. One writer a few years later says that the act seemed 
lo many " jguominlous/' but he records in the same sentence 
hiK own judgment tlial John was "very prudently providing 
for himself and his by the deed/' ' Even in the rebellion 
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agEtinst John that closed his reign no objection was made to chap, 
the relationship with the papacy^ nor was the king's right ^"^ 
to act as he did denied, though his action was alleged hy his 
enemies to be illegal because it did not have the consent of 
the barons. John's charter of concession, however, expressly 
affirms this consent, and the barons on one occasion seem to 
have confinned the assertion.* 
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The Icing of France may have been acting, as he wouW 
have th*? world believe, as the inalrumeni oi heaven to punish 
the eacmy of the Church, but he did not Icain with any great 
rejoicing of the coovcrsion of John from the error of his 
ways. Orders were sent him at once to abstain from all 
attack on one who was now the vassal of the pope, and he 
found it necessary in the end to obey, d^^claring, it is said, 
that the victory was after all his, since it was due lo him tliat 
the pope had subdued England- The army and fleet pr^ 
pared for the invasion, he turned against his own va&sal who 
had withheld his assistance from the underuking, the Count 
of Flanders, and quickly occupied a conj&jd^rrable part of 
the country- Count Ferdinand in his extremity turned lo 
King John and he sent over a force tmder comrnand of his 
brother, William Longsword, Earl of Salisbury, which sur- 
prised the French fleet badly guarded In the harbour of 
Damme and captured ur destroyed 400 ships. If Philip 
had any lingering hope that he might yet be able to carry 
out hia plan of invasion* he was forced now to abandon it. 
and in despair of preserving the rcat of his fleet, or m a tX 
of anger, he ordered it to be burned. 

The Archbishop of Cartcrbnry landed fn England Ift July, 
accompanied by five of the exiled bishtips and a few diys 
later met the king- On the 30th at Wmchcstcr John waa 
absolved from his eKCommunication, swearing publicly th^t 
he would be tnie to hia agreement wiih the Church, and 
taking an additional oath in form somewhat like the corona' 
lion oath, which the archbishop required or wlucb pcrhapn 
the fact of hia excommunication made nccc&aary, " that boly 
Church and her niinistcrs he would love, defend, and main- 
tain against all her enemiea to the best of hta power^ that he 
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would renew the good iawsof his predecessors^ ard espedaUy 
the laws of King E<lwa.rd, and annul all bad ones, and that 
he would judge all men according to )ii3t judgments cf hb 
couita and restore to every man hjs rights," It ia doubtful 
if we should regard this as anything more than a renewal o( 
the coronatitin oaih necessary to a full restoration of the 
king from the effects of ihc Church ceasurc, but at any rale 
the form of words sccm_s to have been noticed by those who 
heard it, and to have been referred to aEterwarda when the 
political opposition to the king was taking share, a sure sign 
of increasing watchfulness regarding the mutual rights of 
king and subjettaJ 

The king was no longer cxcommumcate, but the kingdom 
was still under the inicrdict» and the pope had no intention 
of annulling it until the question of compensation for their 
losses was settled to the satisfaction of the bishops and others 
whose lands had been in the hands of the king- That was 
not an easy question to settle. It was not a matter of arrears 
of revenue merelyi for John had not been content with the 
annual income of the lands, but he had cut down forests and 
raised money in other eittraordinary ways to the permanent 
injury of the prfspcrty. In the end only a comparatively small 
sum was paid, and in all probability a full payment would 
have been entirely beyond the resources of the king^ but at 
the beginning John seems to have intended to carry out hi» 
agreement in good faith. There is no reason to doubt the 
statement of a chronicler of the lime that on the rext day 
after his absolution the king sent out writs to all the sheriffs, 
ordering them to send to St. Albans at the bcgmning of 
August the reeve and four legal men from each township of 
the royal domains, that by their testimony nnd that of his 
own ofliccrs the amount of these losses might be dt^termined. 
This would be to all England a familiar expedient, a simple 
use of the jury principle, with nothing new about it except 
the bringing of the local juries together in one place, nor 
must it be regarded as ir any sense a beginning of repre- 
sentation. It has no historic connexion with the growth of 
that system, and cannot possibly indicate more than that the 
idea of uniting local )urie3 in one place had occurred to some 
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CHAP. one. We have nc evidence that this asscnibly was actually 
'^^^ held, and it is highly probable that it wa* not. Nor can auy- 
thing more be said with certainty of writs which were issued 
in November of this year directing the sheriffs to send four 
disc^reet men from each county to attend a meeting of tlie 
council at Oxford. John himsell was busily occupied with 
a plan to transport the forces be had collected into Poitofl 
Co attack the king of France there, and he appointed the 
justiciar, GeoPfrcy Fitz Peter, and the Bishop of VVinchester, 
Peter des Roches, as his representatives during his absence. 
These two held a great council at St Albans in Au^^tt tt 
which lortnal proclamation was made of the restoration of 
good laws and the abolition of bad ones as the king had 
promised, the good laws now referred to being lho!*e ot 
Henry I ; and all sheriffs and other oflficers were strictly en- 
joined to abstain from violence and injustice for the futurei 
but no decision was reached as to the sum to be paid the 
dergy- 

In the meantime John was in difTECulties about his pro- 
posed expedition to Poitou. When he was about to set out. 
he found the barons unwilling^ They declared that the money 
they had provided for their expenses bad all been used up in 
the long delay, and that if ihey went, the king must meet the 
cost, while the barons of the north refused, according to one 
account, because they were not bound by the conditions of 
their tenure to serve abroad. In this ihey were no doubt 
wrong, if services were to be determined, as would naturally 
be the case, by custom ; but their refusal to obey the king on 
whatever ground so soon after he had apparently recovered 
power by his reconciliation with the Church if very note* 
worthy* In great anger the king embarked with his bouae- 
hold only and landed in Jersey, as if he would conquer France 
alone, but he was obliged to return- His wrath, however, 
was not abated, and he collected a large force and marched 
to the north, intending to bring ihc unwilling banuui to 
their accustomed obedience l but hid plan was interniptcd 
by a new and more serious opposition. Archbishop Stephen 
Langton seems to have returned to England dctcnnlned to 
contend as vigorously for the rights of the laity as for those 
of the Church, We arc told by one chronicler that he had 
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heard U said that on August 25, while the king was or the chaP- 
marcb to the north. Stephen was presiding over a council of pre- ^'^ 
lates and barons at St. Paul's, and that to certain of tliem he 
read a copy o[ Henry Ts coronation charter as a record of 
the ancient laivs which they had a right to demand ot the 
king. There may be difficulties in supposing that such an 
incident occurred at this exact date^ but something of the 
kind must have happened not long before or after If we 
may trust the record we have of the oath taken hy John at 
the time of his absolution, it suggests th^t the charter of 
Henry I was in the mind of the man who drew it up. Now, 
at any rate, was an oj>poitunily to interfere in protection 
of dearly defined rightSt and to insist that the king should 
keep the oath which he had just sworn. Without hcsita- 
tion the archbishop went after the king, overtook, him at 
Northampton, where John was on the 28lh, and reminded 
him that be wouJd hreak his oath if be made war on any of 
his barons withovit a judgment of bis court John broke out 
into a storm of rage, as he was apt to do; "with gr^at noi«e" 
he told the archbishop to mind his own business and let 
matters of lay jurisdiction alone, and moved on to Not- 
tingham. Undismayed, Langlon followed, clcclaring that 
he would excommunicate every one cjcccpt the king who 
should take part in the attack, and John was obliged again 
to yield and to appoint a ttme for the court to try the case. 

The attempt to settle the indemnity to be paid the clergy 
dragged on through the remainder of the year, and was not 
then completed. Councils were held at London, WalHng- 
ford. and Reading, early in October, November, and Decem- 
ber respectively, in each of which the subject was discussed, 
and left unsettled, except that after the Reading council the 
king paid the archbishop and the bishops who had been 
exiled 15,000 marks. At the end of September a legate 
from the pope. Cardinal Nicholas, landed in England, and 
to him John repeated the aurrcnder of the crown and his 
homage as the pope's vassal Along with the question of 
indemnity, that of filling up the vacant sees was discussed, 
And with nearly as little result. The local ofiicers of the 
Church were diaposcd to make as much as possible out of 
John's humiliation and the chapters to assert the right of 
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CHAP- independent election. The kin|:was not wiilinc to aJlow this* 
^^^ and pope and legate inclined to support him. On October 14 
/ the justiciar, Geoffrey Fiiz Peter, died. John's exclamsition 
when he heard the news, as preserved in the tradition of the 
next generation. — ''When he gets to hcU, let hini grccl 
Hubert Walter," and, as earlier in the case of Hubert him- 
self, " Now by the feet of God am I first king and lord ol 
England," — and, more trustworthy perhaps, the rapid de- 
cline of events after GeolTrcy's death towards civil war aud 
revolution, lead us to believe that like mauy a great jtid|:c be 
exorcised a stronger influence over the actual history of hb 
age than appear* in any contemporary record. 

It was near the middle of February, 1214, before John h'm 
able to carry out in eanicsl his plan for the recovery «f 
Poitou. At that time he landed at La Rochcllc with a large 
army and a full military chest, but with very few English 
barons ol rank accompanying him. Since the close oC actual 
war between them Philip had made gains ii^ one way or 
another wtthiit the lands IhaL had remained to John, and it 
waa time for the Duke of Aqujtainc to appear to protect bi> 
own, to say nothing of any attempt to recover his lost IcTTi- 
tories. At first his presence seemed all that was necessary; 
barons renewed their allegiance, those who had done hom- 
age to Philip returned and were pardoned, ca*tles were swr- 
rcndcred, and John passed through portions of Poilou and 
Angoul^mei meeting with almost no resistance^ A dash of 
Phi^p'St in April, drove hitn back to the south, but the king 
of France was too much occupied with the more serious dan* 
ger that tlircatened him from the coalition Iti the north to giv* 
much time to John, and he returned after a few days, leaving 
tis son Louis to guard the line of approach to Paris. Then 
John returned to the field, attacked the Lusignans, took their 
castlefi, and forced them to submit. The Count of La March« 
was the Hugh the Brown fn>m whom years before he had 
stolen his bride, Isabel of Angoidt^mc, and now be proponed 
to strengthen the new-made alliance by giving Co Hugh's cM*' 
est son Isabel's daughter Joanna. On June 11 Johrt crosftcd^ 
the Loire, and a few days later entered Angers, whose foirtiA' 
cations had been destroyed by the Frenfh. The orcupatioo 
of the capital of Anjou marks the highest poiutof bissiKCCM 
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in the expedition. To protect and complete Ms new con- 
quest, John began at once ihc siege of La Rcche-^u-Moinc, ^ 
new caetle built by WilJiana des Roches on the Loire, which 
commanded communicaUons with the scutL Against him 
there Louis of France advanced to raise the siege, Joha 
wished to go i^ut and meet him, but the barons of Foitaii 
refused, declaring that they were not prepared to hght battlea 
in the hetd, and the siege had to be ;tbandoned and a h&sty 
retreat made across the river. Angers at once fell into the 
hands of Louis, and its new ramparts were destroyed. 

It was about July first thai Louis aet out to raise the siege 
of La Roche-au-Moinc, and on the 27lh the decisive battle of 
Bouvines was fought in the rorth before John had resolved 
on his next move. The coalition, on which John hfl4 laboured 
so long and from which he hoped so much, was at last in rhe 
field. The emperor Otto IV, the Counts of Flanders, Bou* 
loe:nc, HoEland, Brabant, and Limburg. the Duke of Lorraine, 
and others, each trom motives of his own« had joined their 
forces with the English under the Earl of Salisbury, to over- 
throw the king of France- To oppose this combinatioii 
Philip had only his vassals of uorlhern France, wJthotit for- 
eign allies and with a part of his force detached to watch 
the movcracnla of the English king on the Loire. The odds 
seemed to be decidedly against him, but the allies, attacking 
at a disadvantage the French army which they believed in 
retreat, were totally defeated near Bouvines. The Earl of 
Salisbuiy and the Counts of Flanders and Boulogne with 
many others were taken prisoners, and the triumph of Philip 
was as complete as his danger had been great The popular 
enthusiasm with which the news of this victory was received 
in northern France shows how thorough had been the work 
of the monarchy during the past century and hew great pro- 
gress had been made in the creation of a nation in feeling and 
spirit as well as in name under the Capetian king. The gene- 
ral rejoicing was but another expression of the force before 
which in reality the F^nglish dominion, in France had fallen. 

The effects of the battle of Bouvines were not confined to 
France nor to the war then going on. The results in Ger- 
man bi&tory — the fall of Otto IV, the triumph of Frede- 
rick It — we have no occaaion to trace. In English history 
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its least important result was that John was obhged to nuke 
peace with Philip. The treaty was dated on September l8. 
A truce was agreed upan to last for five years from the i\ 
lowing Easter, everything to remain in tiie meantime pi 
tically aa it was left at the dose of the war. This might be 
a virtual recognition by John of the conquests which Philip 
had made, but for him it was a much more senous matter 
that the ruin of his schemes left him alone, unsupported by 
the glamour of a brilliant combination of allies, without jirirv 
tige, overwhelmed with defeat, to face the baronial opposi* 
tioo which in the past few ycara had been growifigao rapjdly 
in strength, in intelligent perception of the wrongs that had 
been suffered, and in the knowledge of its own power- 
About the middle of October John returned to England to 
find that the disaffection among the barons, which had cx> 
pressed itself in the rcEus4l to serve in Puitou, had not grown 
less during his absence. The interdict had been removed on 
July 2, John having given security for the payment of a sum 
AS indemnity to the Church which was satisfactory to the 
pope, bijl the rejoicing over this relief wa* somewhat lessened 
by the fact that the monaaiic houses and the minor clergy 
were unprovided for and received no compensation for their 
losses. The justiciar whom the king had appointed on the 
eve of hia departure, the Bishop of Winchester, Peter dcs 
Roches, naturally unpopular because he was a foreigner and 
out of sympathy with the spirit of the barons, had ruled with 
a strong hand and sternly repressed all expression of dis> 
content, but his success in this respect had only incrcaaed the 
determmation to have a reckoning with the kingn In thcac 
circumstances John "sfirst important act after his return brought 
matters to a crisis. Evidently he had no tntendon of abas* 
doning any of hia rights or of letting slip any of his power In 
England because he had been defeated in France, and be 
called at once for a BCiitage from those barons who had not 
gone with him to Poitou. This raised afjain the question oJ 
light, and we are told that it was the northern barons who 
once more declared thai their English holdings did not oblige 
them to follow the king abroad or to pay a scutage when He 
went, John on hia side asserting that the service was due lo 
him because it had been rendered to his father and bMbflC. 
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In this the king was undoubtedly right He could, if he had chap. 
known it, have carried back his historica] argument a century ^^^ 
farther, bm in general feudal law there was justilication 
enuugh for the positiuji of tlie borons to warrant them In 
taking a aland on the point if ihcy wished to join issue with 
the king. This they were now determined to do. Wc know 
from several annalistB that after John's return the barons 
came to an agreement among themselves that they would 
demand of the king a confirmation of the charter of Henry 1 
and a re^giant of the libcrlics contained in jL In one account 
wc have the storj- of a meeting at Bury St, Edmunds, on 
pretence of a pilgrimage, in which this agreement was mode 
and an oath taken by all to wage war on the Idng if he 
should refuse their request which they decided to make of 
him in form after Christmas, Concerted action thcic must 
have been, and it accms altogether Likely that this account b 
correct 

The references to the charter of Henry 1 in the historians 
of the time prove clearly enough the great part which that 
document played at the origin of the revolution now begin- 
ning- ft undoubtedly gave to the disconlcntcd barons the 
consciousness of legal right, crystallised their ideas* and 
suggested the method of action, but it is hardly possible to 
believe that a simple confirmation of this charter could now 
have been regarded as adequate. The charter of Henry I Is 
as remarkable a document for the beginning of the twelfth as 
the Great Charter is for the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but no small progress had taken place in two directions 
in the intervening hundred years. In one direction the de- 
mands of the crown — we ought really to say the demands of 
the government — were more frequent, new in kind, and 
heavier in amount than at the earlier date. The reorganisa- 
tion of the judicial and administrative systems hod enlarged 
greatly the king's sphere of action at the expense of the 
baron's. All this, and it forms together a great body of 
change, was advance, wan true progress, but it seemed to the 
baron encroachment on his liberties and denial of his rights, 
and there was a sense In which his view was perfectly correct. 
It was partly due to these changes, partly to the general 
on^going of things, that in the other direction the judgment of 
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ciiAi>. the baron was mare c]«ar, his view of hts own nghu arui 
'**' wrongs more specific than a hundred years before, and, by far 
most important of all, that he had come to a definite iirder- 
standing of the principle that the Icing, as lord of hu vassaU^ 
was just as much under obligation to keep the law as the 
baron was. Independent of these two main lines of develop^ 
ment was the personal tyranny of John, his contemptuous 
disregard of custom and right in dealing with mer, his violent 
overriding of the processes of his own courts in arbitiary 
arrest and cmcl punishment The charter of Henry 1 would 
be a suggestive model : a new charter must follow its Unes and 
be founded on its principles, but the needs of the barons would 
now go far beyond its meagre provisions and demand the 
translation of its general statements into spcciftc forni- 

According to the agreement ihcy had made the barons 
came together at London soon after January i, I2IS. 
with some show of arms, and demanded of the king the cod- 
firmation of the charter of Henry I. John replied that the 
matter was new and important, and that he must have some 
time for consideration, and asked for dchy until the octave of 
Easter, April 2b. With reluctance the barons made thb 
concession^ Stephen I-angton, William Marshal, and the 
Bishop of Ely becoming sureties for the king that he would 
then give satisfat:tion to all The interval which was allowed 
him John used in a variety of attempts to strengthen himMkf 
and to prepare for the trial of arms which he must have 
known to be inevitable. On the 2ist of the previous Novem^ 
ber he had issued a chaner granting to the cathedral churches 
and monasteries throughout England full freedom of elec- 
tion, and this charter he now reissued a few daya after the 
meeting with the b^rons» If this was an attempt to separate 
the clergy from the cause of the barons, or to bring the arch- 
bishop over wholly to his own side, it wjig a failure. About 
i the same lime he adopted a familiar expedient and ordered 
/ ' the oath of allegiance to himself against all men to be taken 
// throug;hout the country, but he added a new clause re- 
' ' quiring men to swear to stand by him against the charm,* 
Since The discussion of the charter had begun a general felcr- 
est in its provisions bad been evcited, and Ilie determinalion 
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to secure the liberties it embodied bad grown rapidly, so that c!iai>. 
now the king quickly found, by the opposition it aroused, that ^^' 
in this pi^cuUar demand he bad overshot the mark, and be was 
obbged to recall his orders. Naturally John turned at once 
to the pope, who was now under obligation to protect him 
(rom his enemies, but his envoy was followed by Eustace de 
Vcacy, who aigued strongly for the barons' stde. The pope'* 
letters to England in reply did not afford dcciaive support to 
either party, though more in favour of the king's, who was , 
exhorted, however, to grant 'just petitions" of the barons. / 
On Ash Wednesday John went so far as to assume the cross 
of the crus^dt^r, most likely to secure additional favour froni 
the pope, who was very anxious to renew the attempt that had 
tailed in the early part of his reign, no doubc haWng in mtnd 
also the personal immunities It would secure him. For troops 
to resist the barons in the field the king's reliance was chiefly, 
as it bad been during all his reign, on soldiers hired abroad, 
and he made efforts to get these into his service from Flan- 
ders and from Poitou, promising great rewards to knighta 
who would join him from thence, as well as from Wales. 

Johu'g preparations alarmed the barons, and Ihey deter- 
mined not to wait for April 26, the appointed day iox the 
king's answer. They came together in ^rms at Stamford, 
advanced from thence to Northampton, and then on to Brack- 
ley to be in the neighbourhood of the king, who was then at 
Oxford- Their array was a formidable one. The list re- 
corded gives us the names of five earls, forty barons, and one 
bishop, Giles de Braosc, who bad family wrongs to avenge; 
and while the party was called the Northerners, because the 
movement had such strong support in that part of England, 
other portions of the country were weU represented- Annal- 
ista of the lime noticed that younger men inclined to the side 
of the insurgents, while the older remained with the king- 
This fact in some cases divided families, as in the case of the 
Marslials, William the elder staying with John» while William 
the younger was with the barons. That one abode in the 
king's company does not indicate, however, that his sympa" 
thies in this struggle were on that side. Stephen Langlon 
was in form with the king and acted as his representative in 
the negotiations, though it was universally known tbat ho 
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supported the reforms asked for. It is probable thait this 
was true also of the Earl of PcmbTclc^ These two were sent 
by John (o the harona to get an eiact statement of thdr 
demands, aod returned with a "scheduk','' which was rccilcci 
to the king point b/ point These were no doubl the same 
aa the " articles " presented to the king afterwards, on which 
the Great Churtcrwas based. Whenjohnwas madetounder^ 
stand what they meani, his hot, ancestral temper swept him 
away Ln an insane passion of anger " Why du ihcy iiolfcocn 
and demand the kingdom itself } " he cried, and added with & 
furious oath that he would never make hlmseJf a slave b> 
granting such concessions. 

When the barons received their answer^lhey decided or 
immediate wa.r. As Ihey viewed Uie c;ise, this was ;t vlep 
justilied by the feudal law. It was their contentLon that the 
reforms they demanded had been granted and rccognixcd as 
legal by former kings, In other words, their suzerain wa* 
denying them their hereditary rights, acknowledged and con- 
ceded by his predecessors- Tn the feudal mind the situation 
wliich this fact created was syiiplc and obvioLts. They were 
no longer bound by any fc^ty to him. It was their right to 
make war upon him until he should consent to grant them 
what was their due, Their first step was to send to the king 
the formal diffidaiio prescribed for such cases^ withdraw* 
lug their fealty and notifying him uf thwr intcatloo to begin 
war. Then choosing Robert Fitz Walter their commander, 
uudcr the title of Marshal of the Army of God and Holy 
Church, they began the Eiege of Northampton, but K-ere 
unable to take it from lack of aege machinery. On May 17 
the barons, having in the meantime rejected seveml tmxslO' 
factory proposals of the king, entered London at the rcqucH 
of the chief citizens, though the lower was still held by John*l 
trotJps. The great strength of the barons at this time u 
against the king was not, however, their possession of Lon- 
don, or the forces which had taken the field in their cause, but 
the fact that John had practically no part of England with 
him beyond the ground commanded by the castles still bdd 
by hta foreign soldiers. Pleas ceased in the exchequer, we 
are told, and the opcraitona of the sheriffs, because no one 
could be found who would pay the king anything or show 
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him any obedience, and many of the batons, who up to this CHAF, 
time had stood with him, now joined the insurgcute. No help ^^ 
could be had for some time from the pope. Langton rctu&ed 
to act at the king's request and excommunieate his enemies. 
There was nothing for John to do but to yield and trust 
that lime would bring about some change to relieve him of 
the obligations he must assume. 

On June S John granted a sa*e conduct lo representatives 
of the barons to negotiate with him to hold good until the 
I ith, £.nd later extended the pu'riod until the J5th. He was 
then at Windsor, and the barons from London came lo Staines 
and camped in the fidd oi Runnymcdc. The *' Articles " 
were presented to the king in form, and now accepted by 
him, and on the basis of them the Great Charter was drawn 
up and sealed on June ij, 1215. 

In the hisloty of constitulional liberty, of which the Great 
Charter is the beginning, its specific provisions arc of far less 
"importance than its underlying principle. What wc to-day 
consider the great safeguards of Anglo-Saxon liberty aic all 
conspicuously absent from the first of its creative statutes, 
nor could any of Ihcm have been explained in ihc meaning 
wc give them to the understanding of the men who framed 
the charter. Consent to taxation in the modern i^cnse is not 
there; neither taxation nor consent. Trial by jury is not 
there In that form of it which became a check on arbdirary 
power, nor is [l referred to at all in the clause which h^H been 
ttid to embody it. Parliament, habeas corpus, bdl. the ind^ 
pcndence of the judiciaty, are all of later g;rowth, or existed 
only in rLidimenlary form. Nor can the charter be properly 
called a contract between king and nation. The idea of the 
nation, sis wc? now hold it, was still in the future, to be called 
into existence by the circumstances of the next reign. The 
idea of contract certainly pervades the document, but only as 
the expTCseion of the alwaya exiatent contract between the 
su2«raln and his vaasalB which was the foundation of all 
feudal law. On the other hand, snmc of the provisions of 
our civil libeily, mainly in the interest of individual rights, 
arc plainly present. That private property shall not be 
taken for public use without just compensation, that cruel 
and unusual pimi^hmcnts shall not be inflicted norexccsKwc 
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CHAP, fiocs be imposed, that justice shall be free a.nd fair to all, 
^^' Ihcac may be found almost in modem formn 

But it is in rone of these directions that the great impcr- 
taoce of The document is to be sought All its specific pro- 
visions together as specific provisions arc not worth, cither >n 
themselves or in their historical influence, the one prinjciple 
which underlies them all and gives validity to them all — the 
principle that the king must keep the law. This it was thai 
ji:stilied the barons in their rebellion- It was to secure thh 
from a king who could not be bound by the ordinary law 
that the Great Charter was dravm up and ila clau»cs put into 
the form in which they stand. In other words, the bvoiu 
contended that the king was already bound by the law as it 
stood, and that former kings had recognized the fact- li 
this ihey were entirely correct. The Great Charter Is oM 
law. It is codification, or rather it is a selection of thoic 
points of the existing law which the king had constantly vio- 
lated, £or the purpose of stating them in such form thill his 
specific pledge to regard them could be secured, and hit con- 
sent to machinery for enforcing them in case he broke hi* 
pledge. The source of the Great Charter, then, of its various 
provisions and of its underlying principle, must be sought in 
the existing law that regulated the relations between the king 
and the barons — the feudal law. 

From beginning to end the Great Charter is a feudal docu- 
ment. The most important of its provisions which cannot 
be found in this law, those which may perhaps be called new 
legislation, relate to the judicial system as recently developed, 
which had proved too useful and was probably too firmly 
f^ji^^ to be set aside, though it was considered by the harnos 
to infringe upon their feudal rights and had been used in the 
past as an engine of oppression and extortion. In this one 

^ direction the development of institutions in England had 

^^K already left the feudal system behind, Tn financial matters 

^^B a similar development was tinder r.ipid way, but John's cfForl 

^H to push forward too fast along that line was one cause of the 

^H insiirrcction and the charter, and of the reaction in this par- 

^" ticular which it embodies. As a statement of feudal law the 

I Great Charter is moderate, conservative, and carefully regard- 

I ftil of tbc real rights of the king. Aa a document bora in 
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civil itrife it is remarkable in this respect, or woulU be were chap. 
ihia not true of all its progeny in Ang1o^a:coa history. Who- ^^^ 
ever framed it must have been fair-minded and have held ihe 
balance level betwecii king and insurgents, lis provisions 
in regard to wardship and marriage have been called weak. 
They are not weak ; they are jtist, and as compared with the 
corresponding provisions of the charter of Henry I they are 
less f evolutionary, and leave (o the king what belonged to 
him historicaJly — the rightawhich all English kings had ex- 
ercised and which in that generation Philip of France also 
had repeatedly exercised, even against John himself- 

But the chief feature of the Great Charter apart from all 
its specific en Jict merits, that on which it all rests, is this, that 
the king has no right to violate the law, and if he attempta to 
do so, may be constrained by force to obey it. Tliat also is 
feudal law. It was the fundamental conception of the whole 
feudal lelationshtp that the suzerain was bound to respect 
the Tccognhed rights of his vassal, and that if he would not, 
he might be compelled to do so ; nor was it in England alone 
that this idea was held to include the highest suzerain, the 
lord paramount of the realm.^ Clause 61 which to the 
modem mind seems the most astonishing of the whole char- 
ier, legalizing insurrection and rcrvoliition, contains nothing 
that was new, except the arrangement for a body of twenty- 
live barons who were to put into orderly operation the 
right of coercion. It is certainly not necessary to show by 
argument the supreme imporlaoce of this principle. It is 
the true corner-stone of the English constitution. It was the 
preservation of this right, its development into new forms to 
meet the chan^ng needs of the state, that created and pro- 
tected constitutional liberty, and it was the supreme service 
of the Great Charter, far beyond any accomplished by any 
one clause or by all specific clauses together, to carry over 
from feudalism this right and to make it the fostering prin- 
ciple of a new growth in which feudalism had no sharc.^ 
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It may be that the barons believed tHey were denundiag 
nothing in the Great Charter that had not been (p-anted by 
former kings or that the king was not bound by the law to 
obaerve. It may be passible to prove that this belief w« 
hislorically corrccl in principle if not in specific form ; but 
the king could not be cspcctcd lo take the same view of the 
case. He had been compelled to renounce many things that 
he had been doing through his whole reign, and some things, 
Hs he very well knew, that had been done by his father and 
brotht^r before him. He may honestly have believed that be 
had been forced to aurrcndcr genuine royal rights. He cer- 
tainly knew that if he faithfully kept its provisions, the task 
of raising the necessary money to carry on the government, 
already not easy, would become extremely difficuh if not impos- 
^ble. It is rot likely that John promised to be bound by the 
charter with any intention of keeping his promise. He had 
DO choice at the moment but to yield, and if he yielded, the 
forces o£ tho barona would probably scatter, and the chance* 
favour such a recovery of his strength thai with the help o£ 
the pope he could set the charter aside. At first nothing 
could be done but to confoiin to its requirements, and orders 
were sent throughout the country for the taking o£ the oath in 
which all men were to swear to obey the twenty-five barons 
appointed guardians of the charter. Juries ware to be 
chosen to inqiure into grievances^ and some of the foreign 
troops were sent home. Suspicions began to be felt, how* 
ever, in regard to the intentions of the king during the 
negotiations concerning details which followed the signing of 
the charter, A council called to meet at 0:rford about the 
middle of July, he refused to attend. Nor were provocations 
and violations of the spirit of the charter wanting on the jjam 
of the barons. Certain of the party, indeed, " Trans-Hum* 
brians " they are called, probably the extreme enemies of ibe 
king, had withdrawn from the conference at Ruon>'mcd<, 
and now refused lo cease hostilities because they had had no 
part in making peace. The royal ofliceis were maltreated 
and driven off, and the king's manors plundered. 

By August John was rapidly preparing for a rcacwal of 
the war He sent out orders to get the royal castles ready for 
defence. His emissaries were collecting troops in Flondera 
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and Aquitaine. Philip Au^ustufi's Count of Britanny, Peter of chap. 
DreuXj was offered the honour of Richmond, which former ^^* 
counts had held, if he would come lo John's aid with a body of 
koights- Money does not seem to have been lacking through 
the struggle that followed, and John's efforts to collect 
mercenary troops were abundantly successful, Dover was 
appointed as the gathering- place of his army, both as a con- 
vement landing-place for those coming from abroad aud for 
strategic reasons. As it became evident that the charter had 
not brought the contlict to an end, the harona were obliged to 
consider what their next step should be. In clause 6i of the 
charter in regard to coercing the king, they had bound thein- 
selves not to dejmse him, but the arraogements made in that 
clause were never put into operation, nor could they be. 
There was only one way of dealing with a king who obsti- 
nately iDsi£ied on his rights, as he regarded them, against the 
law, and that was by deposidon. The leaders of the barons 
now decided that this atep was necesaary, and a.n effort was 
made to unite all barons in taking it, but those who had been 
with the king before refused, and some members of the baronial 
party itself were not willing to go so far, nor were the clergy. 
The pope was making his position perfectly plain. Before 
the meeting at Runnymede he had ordered the ejioommunica- 
tion of the disturbers of tht: king and kingdom; and when 
this sentence was published later, the barons might pretend 
that the king was the worst disturber of the kingdom, but 
they really knew what the pope intended. In September the 
Bishop of Winchester and Pandulf, representing the pope,' 
suspended Archbishop Langton because of his refusal to 
enforce the papal sentences- By the end of the month the 
news reached England of Innocent's bull against the charter | 
itself, declaring it null and void, and forbidding the king to 
obsers'c tt or the barons to require it to be kept under penalty 
of excommunication- Doubtless John expected this from the 
pope, and if hia own view of the charter were correct. In* 
nocent's action would be entirely within his rights. No 
vafsal had a right to enter into any agreement which would 
diminish the value of his fief, and John had done this if the 
rights that he was evercising in 1213 were really his. 

It was apparently about this time that the in&urgcnt barons 
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determined to transfer their allegiance to Louis of France, 
We are told that they selected him because, if he were king 
of England, most of John's mercenaries would leave bb 
service since they were vassals of France; but l^uij wa* 
really the only one available who could be thought to represent 
in any way the old dynasty, and il would certainly be reraem- 
bered that he had been, proposed for the place in 1Z15, Ne- 
gotiations were begun to induce him to accept, but in the 
meantime John had secured a sufficient force to take the 
offensive, and was beginning to push the war with unusuAj 
spirit and vigour. A part of his force he sent to relieve Nonb- 
ampton and Oxford, besieged by the barnns, and he himself with 
the icbt act out to take Rochester castle which was hctd against 
him. Repulsed at first, he aucceedcd in a second attempt to 
destroy the bridge across the Medway to cut of! communica^ 
tion with London, and begana regular siege which be preyed 
fiercely. The garrison was not large, but they defended 
themselves with great courage, having reason to fear the can- 
sequences of yielding, and prolonged the siege for seven 
weeks, liven after the keep had been in part taken by un- 
dermining the wall they maintained themselves in what was 
left until they were starved into surrender. It was only the 
threat that his mercenaries would leave him for fear of re- 
prisals that kept John Erona hanging his prisoncrs. 

Dunng this siege the barons tn London had remained in a 
strange inactivity, maldng only one haU-heatied attempt to 
save their friends, seemingly afraid to meet the king in the 
field, and accused of preferring the selfish security and luxury 
of the capital This was their conduct during the whole of 
the winter while their strongholds were captured and their 
lands devastated in all parts of England by the forcet of 
their enemy, for John continued his campaign. Soon after 
the capture of Rochester he marched through Windsor to the 
north of London and. leavmg a part of his army under the 
Earl of Salisbury to watch the barons and to lay waste 
their lands in that part of the country, he passed bimtelf 
through the midlands to the north, destroying everything l>c- 
lorging to his enemies that he could find and not always dis- 
tinguishing carefully between friends and foes. England 
had not for generations su&ered such a harrying as it n- 
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ccived that winter So great was the terror created by the CHAr, 
cmeltics practised that garrisons of the barons' caallca, it ia ^^^ 
said, fled on the news of the king's approach, leaving the 
cflftles undefended to faJl into his hands. The march ex- 
tended as far as Scotland. Berwick was taken and burnt, 
and the parts of the country about were laid waste in re- 
venge for the favour which King Alexander had shown the 
barons. In March. 1216, John returned to the neighbour- 
hood of London, leaving a new track of devastation further 
to the east, and brmging with him a great store of plunder. 

During the winter the barons had kepi up their negotia- 
tions with Louis, and an agreement had finally been made. 
They bad pledged themselves to do homage to Louis and 
accept him as king, and had sent to France twenty-four 
hostages "of the noblest of the land" in pledge of their 
fidelity. Louis in return sent over small bodies of men to 
their aid and promised himself to follow in person in the 
spring. To this step thf: barons were indeed driven, unless 
they were prepared to submit, because of the strength the 
king had gained since the signing of the charier and thear 
own comparative weakness- Why this change had taken 
place so soon after the barons had been all-powerful can- 
not now be fully explained, but so far as we can see the 
opinion of a contemporary that they would have been over- 
come but for the aid of the French is correct Against the 
invasion of Louis, John had two lines of defence, the pope 
and the fleet. Innocent, who had once favoured a transfer 
of the English crown to Loubi must now oppose it. When 
he learned how far preparations for the expedition had g^one, 
he sent a legate, Cardinal Gualo, to France to forbid any 
further atep. Gualo was received by Philip and his son at 
Melun on April 25. There before the king and the court 
the case was argued between the cardinal and a knight 
representing Louis, is if it were a suit at law to be decided 
in the ordinary way. Louis's case was skilfully constructed 
to deprive the legate of his ground of interference, but his 
assertions were falsehoods or misrepresentations. John had 
been condemned to death for the murder of Arthur — the 
first occasion on which we hear of this — and afterwards 
rejected by the barons of England for his many crimes, and 
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CHAP, they were making wai on him to expel him frocn the kin^- 
^^' dom. John had surrendered the kingdom to the pope without 
J the consent of the barons, and if he could not legally do this, 
/ he could by the attempt create a vacancy, which the banins 
had Hllcd by the choice of Louis. The legate, apparently 
unable lo meet these uaexpccted arguments, asserted that 
John was a crusaJer and therefore under the protection of 
the apostolic see. For Louis it was answered that John had 
been making war on him long before he took the eras* and 
had cnntJTiued to do so since, so th^t Louis had a right to 
go on with the war. The legate had ro answer to this, though 
it was false, but he prohibited Louis from going and his father 
from allowing him to go. Louis, denying the right of hts 
father to intc^rfsre with his claims in a lartd not subject to 
the king of France, and sending an embassy to axgiie his case 
before the pope, went on with his preparations- Philip 
Augustus carefully avoided anything that would bring him 
into open conflict with Innocent and threw the whole reepOQ^ 
sibihty on his son. 

Louis landed in England in the Isle of Thancl on M;ty 2L 
John had collected a large and strong fleet to prevent his 
crossing, hut a storm just at the moment had dispersed it and 
left the enemy a clear passage. John, then at Canterbury, 
first thought to attack the French with his land forces, but 
fearing that hi^ bin^id troops would be less loyal to a mere pay- 
master than to the heir and representative of their suzerain 
in France, he fell back and left the way open for Louis's 
advance to London, Soon after landing, Louis sent forward 
a letter to the Abbot of St. Augustine's in Canterbury, who, ht 
feared, was alx)ut to excommunLcate him. In this letter which 
was possibly intended also for gereral circulation, he repeated 
the arguments used against the legate with some additional 
points of the same sort, and explained the hereditary claim of 
his wife and his own rtght by the choice of the barona. The 
document is a peculiar mixture of f;ict and falsehood, but it 
was well calculated to impose on persons to whom the minor 
detaib of history would certainly be unknown, Rochester 
castle fell into Che hands of the French with no real resist 
ance; and on Jiuie 3, Louis was welcomed En London with 
great rejoicing, and at once received the homage of the 
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biirons and of the mayor. Louis's arrival seemed to turn the 
tide for the moment a^Jnst the king. He retreated inco rhe 
west, while the barons took the field once mofc* and with 
the French gained many successes in the cast and noith, 
particularly against towns and castles. On func 25, Louis 
occupied Winchester. Barons who hid been until now faith- 
ful to the king began to come in and join the French as 
their rapid advance threatened their estates ; among them was 
even John's brother, the Earl of Salisbury, Early in July 
Worcester was captured and Exeter threatened, and John 
was forced back to the borders of Wales, This marks, how- 
ever, the limit of Louis's success. Instead of pushing his 
advance rapidly forward against the one tmporlaiil eoemy. 
the king himself* he turned aside to undertake aome difficult 
sieges, and made the further mistake of angering Che English 
barons by showing loo great favour to his French compan- 
ions. Dover castle seemed to the military judgment of the 
French particularly im]3ortant as "key of England," and 
for more than three months Louis gave himself up to the 
effort to take it. 

For the first ot these months, till the end of August, John 
remained inactive on the borders of Wales. The death of 
Innocent HI made no change in the sitjation. His succes- 
sor Honoriua HI continued his English policy. With the 
beginning of September the king advanced as if to raise the 
siege of Windsor, but gave up the attempt and passed on east 
into Cambridgeshire, ravag-ing horribly the lands of hia en- 
emies. The birons pursued him, and he fell back on Lincoln 
from which as a centre he raided the surrotindin^ cuunlry for 
more than a fortnight. On October 9, he marched eastwards 
again to Lynn which, like most of the towns, was favour- 
able to him, and there he brought on a dysentery by over- 
eating. From :hat time his physical decline wai rapid. His 
violent passions, utterly unbridled, tore him to pieces more and 
more fiercely as he recognixed bia own loss of strength and 
learned of one misfortune after another. He would not rest, 
and he would not listen to counwl. On the 1 ith he went on 
to Wisbech, and on the next day he insisted on crossing the 
Wash, without knowing thccrassingor regarding the tide. Ele 
himself paucd in safety, but be loit a part of his troops and 
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all bis bag^ge with his booty, money, ajid jewels. At night 
at Swineshead xbbey, hot with anger and grief, and feverish 
from his illness, he g:ive way to his appetite xgma, as always, 
and ale to excess of peaches and new cider. After a rest of a 
day he pushed on vi'ilh difUculty to SIcaford. There OMfr^^H 
sengcrs reached him from his garrison in Dover asking his^^f 
permission Co surrender if he could not rclic^'c them at once 
and the news brought on a new pission of anger. He in- 
sisted on going one stage further to Newark, although be had 
alreaJy recognized that his end was near. There three days 
later, on the i9ih of October, he died. The teachings of the 
Church which he had slighted and despised during hi» hie 
he listened to as his end drew near, and he confessed and 
received the communion. He designared his son Henry, now 
nine years old, as his heir, and especially recommoidcd hini 
to the care of the Earl of Pembroke, and appointed thirteca 
persons by name to settle his afiairs and Co distribute hia pro* 
perCy according to general directions which he leJt At hta 
desire he was buried in Worcester carhedral and in the habil 
of a monk. 

It has already been suggested that the reigns of Richard 
and John form a period of transition to a new age. Thai 
peiiod closes and the new age opens with the granting of the 
Great Charter and the attempted revolution which followed. 
The reign of John was the culmination of a long tendency in 
English hbtory, most rapid since the accession of his father, 
towards the establishment of an absolutism in which the 
rights of all classes would disappear and the arbitrary will of 
the king be supreme. The story of his reign should reveal 
how very near that result was of accomplishment. A mon- 
archy had been forming in the last three reigns, and very 
rapidly in the reign of John, capable of crushing any ordinary 
opposition, disregarding public opinion and traditional right^ 
possessing in the new judicial system^ if regarded as an organ 
of the king's will alone, an engine of centralization, ptiidsk* 
ment. atid extortion, of irresistible force, and developing 
rapidly in financial matters complete independence of all con- 
trolling principles. Though the barons were acting rather 
from personal and selfish motives, freedom for all c 
depended on the speedy checking of this steady drift of Two 
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generations. The reigns of Richard and John may be called chap. 
transitional because it is in them that the barons came to see ^™* 
clearly the principles on which successful resistance could be 
founded and the absolutist tendency checked. The embodi- 
ment of these principles in permanent form in the Great 
Charter to be accepted by the sovereign and enforced in 
practice, introduces an age, the age of constitutional growth, 
new in the history of England, and in the foim and impor- 
tance of its results new in the history of the world* 
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Whu^ Ihe material] on which (he history of ati/ period of the Middit 
Ages U b^Acd \b scanty as compaired nitb the abund^Dl Mjpply ^1 the >ci' 
vicp of the writer of modem bUiory, the number of the original lource* foe 
the Norman and early Angeviix period U £o great as to rentier impotaibtc 
any attempt to cbaiacLeiize [hem ill in thja pUcC- T))c more JioporUnl 
or moje lypicil chrvnidcrs have been sdecled to giv*f nn idea of the aaEure 
of the inalenal op which the namtive resls^ 

The medicv^ chronJdcr did net gonteni himself with wrilSag the hhiUMy 
of hl5 own limr. He wja usually ambition! to wriie a gcncmJ hUtary from 
the banning of the world at from ihe Cbrislbn era at leairt, and In cocn> 
parabvdy few cases begau with the origio of his own bind. Fof a kno*- 
l4?dge of [jmes before his own he hu] 10 depend on hi^ predecessors m the 
same hot, and otten for long periods together the new book ivoutd be only 
an cxa^l copy or a condcnaatbo of an oidci one- Jf xvcraJ enrlicr wrilcv 
were at hand- the new ten might be a eompcttite one* reeling on then al^ 
bul teatJy adding nothing to our knowledj^i!. As tfie writer drew aearcr 
to his own time, local tradilioo or the documents pre»rved In Sla oiodi^ 
tery might give him information on nrv poinrs or fiilEer informftdoD an 
others- Oti such matters his narraiLie becomes an independent aillh^^dlTof 
more or less value, and much that u important has bcca preserved to us iq 
snch additions to the earlier sources- Someiioie* for a Itioger of shoner 
period before his own day the writer may be uaiu^ materiiil^ all of which 
have been loM to us, and in such a caac he la for Qur puipo&cs an ofi^ukJ 
and independent authority, atlhoogb in realhy he Is not strictly nrigioal. 
Then follows a period, sometimes a long one. sometimes only a vcr^ icw 
years* la wHch hia namkiive U contemporary and wrklcn from ha wa 
knowledge or fmm -iiriclly first-hand materials, ThU U unially the m««| 
valuable portion for the modem writer of history. 

A large mass of material of groat va?uc cannot be described Itcrc. U 
U made up of records prini;Lrily of value for ennsl JlittiDnal history, chaftfrt* 
writs, laws, and documentary material of all ktndi^ from which oIWb bvw 
facts arc obtained for narrative history or li^ht of great raluc throvu M 
doubtful poiut^, cspcdatli^ uf chronology or of th« hlf^iory of iadlTidi^. 
Of such a kind are the various mona^iiccariuljries, law-books like GUafflirif 
records tike the Patent, Close, and Charter RoUa, collecttoiu of Icttctv. and 
modern collectiDn.s of documentH like Th Kymcf's l-'udira or J. H- Rouiufi 
Catmttar of Uoatmaiif Prtser^td m Franc*. 

The SarsK CknmkU (with ttanalatioa by B, Yliorpc In tlic R<db 
Scncs <i8€i), or C- riummei^ 7W Saxitn Chronidu, i£9$-99> ormtinueft 
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duriPK Che fint p«r1 of thU period with tia carUer chjinctorislics unchan^cdi 
UioU}£h muti? full tliiia fur ill but Lhv tut of tlic preceding ^r^ Tbr CoO' 
qu«il had no effect on it« l>ngu:(|;F^ »nd it ^ontiniipd to br wHltJ?n in ling. 
Ibb umil the end. The Worcester dirooide closes wiili ;hc jiiir 1079, 
while itie Pc^tcrburougli book goes on to the coronation of [fciii^' II in 
irj^. Pndicallya coottmpoKiry record lor the whole period, liinngh not 
preserved to H3 in a alrictly conlcmponvry form Ihroughoui, il u of tspcciaJ 
value for thr todicilloiifi it givn of the fcrliij^ of the English it a time 
wheo thej were not ofteii recorded- 

Wlluam. called of Puiiiers, though 1 Normau, chapCam uf Willi«jii I 
And Archdeacon of Lisieux* wrote a biography of ihe king, Gfift IViJi/iMti 
UvtUt //ofmanai^rMin ^ /^'gis An^ia (in Mignc's /^/v^Jifw Laii/tn. 149), 
of much value fiir the period immcd^'Lic]) foUoitijig Uic Couque&l. tt l^aa 
b««ii thought that he was not present at the battle of Ha^ttags, but the 
aocouni of WillLjacn^d inoveincnts hctvrcen the battle and his coruiution 
eant^LllV^ several ludlc^tJoJi^ of tifst-hiUkd kdowledge. matters of driail 
hkoly Eo be noted by ao eye-witness ; and (hotigh lie wss a strong p:ittis3n 
and panej^rbl of Ibe king, hb statements of what htippened may generally 
Ixr :rcrepitd. Win i^omjiieai^ and optiiioiu, howcvei* nituc Ije u&cd with tlie 
greaieii caution, Hle work originally ended in to^r, but the last part is 
flow wanting, 4nd it ends abruptly in the spring of 1967- The entlrt buok 
vu uMrd. however, by Orderli: Vitalls as ooe of the ctilef sourixa of his 
narralii'e, and in that form we pfobabiy have all the miin facts it contained. 

WiL-LUV OF MAUdESHURV. hom probably between 1090 and 1096, 
devoted himself from early life to the atody of history, aeemiagly attracted 
to it. as he lella U3 hiinaclfi by ihc pteilsure which the record of the put 
^vp hLm and by ii.s elhii:a] v^iJije as 3 coMecdon of practical exiiinple^ uf 
virtues ;ind vicet. This confession gives the fc*fy to the character of hie 
work. He prided himself on h\a Laiin style, and with some justice. Me 
re^irded himself nut as a mere chrcinidar. bkit aA a historian of a higher 
rank, lh« disciple and fir^t conlicuatcir of Bede^ The accuiate tclhng of 
facu in their clironologital order was to Vam \tAs important than a well- 
written and philo>4ophical accnnnl uf events .selecii^d for Ebcir impr^rtance 
or interest and narrjted in such a way as to brin;; out Ihu charicter of the 
aclori 01 the mciintng of the history- That he succeeded in thcic obiecta 
caunot be que^tlnned. Hii work b of a higher literary and phUosnphkal 
charncter than any written sinc« his master Bede, or for iome lime ofler 
hLm&ctr. On this accoitni, however, it givcd Jcja direct mforiimtion aa 10 
the events of the lime in whidr he lived cLan we could whih, ihuujrh it i« 3 
contemporary authority of caruiderable value on the rei^ of HeJiry 1^ and 
of even more value on the first years of Stephen, ' 

His political histoi)' js contained in two works, the Gesia Rixum, vrhkh 
clones with the year 113S, and the histarta J^fKflia. which coniinuot the 
narrative to lieccmbcr, 114^ (W^ Stubbs. Rolb Sertei, 1^1-%^). A third 
woHf, the Ctila Poniijiutm (N. £. S. A. HunilEon* KolU SedcH, 1H70). 
aUo eunt:ji]m some notices of vaiue for the poiillotl hintory. William 
boasted n friendship with Hobcrt, Edirl of CJoucmtvr. who wu hi» pittrorii 
Vol, II. 29 
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and hii sympathies wrre with the Empivsji's puiy ip the di^l nf^ but hf 
had aJio pcraon^ rcUtiooa with Roger of SaUibury and Henry oi WtQ- 
chefttCf acd waa no bliod parlisaD- 

Eadher, a moak of Cioterbury, «ta.Dd5 with WillUm of M^mMbury in 
the forefront of the hiitoriana of the livcl/th century. Hi-i work, Ua^ p»- 
tcniious than WJlliam's, 1:4 simpler and more stmighcfoiwurd. Exdoicr vu 
of S»»on binh und was brought up from childhood in Christ Chorch, Can- 
terbury- AiTectionatdy atta(;hcd to Ansdm from an oirly llme> he became 
hii chapl^n on his appoiDttntrtit as aichblshop aiid was with him almoit 
constanily in his visits to court, in his troubled dealing:^ with hii Eoverei^ni, 
and in hi5 cxUe abroad- With Anaclm*! 9uccc5m>t. ArchbUhop R^pb, he 
atooit in n^ually dose relaiions, and he wai honoured and respected In the 
ecclesiastical world of hi* Une, H» writes throughout the grrater part of 
hu hiaiory, calmly and soberly, of the things th^t he had «cea and ict i^kb 
he had taken part. Hii chii^f work, the Hizluria A'ptrrmim (M- Rule. 
Rolb Serie&T \^^4)- begins with the Conquest, but hlB miin tntetat before 
the days of Adsetm b in th^ petsonalrty ftnd domgM of Lanfranc, In the 
more detailed pQition of hb woik lils point uf view in alwayn Ihr eccl^)^ 
asticaL This is the ialeresl which he desires i*> se( forth m*>«l ftdly, but 
the policy cf the Church involTcd it»lf so closely in his day with th^l of 
the Stale Ibat the history cf the one is atmtBt of necpuity thai of the 
Other^ and in the Hutoria Mn'oram we have 1 conlemporaij' hutory of 
English atTairs, as they came into couch «[th the Giurc^h^ of the KftatcM 
valut' frcHD the accession of HcDiy 1 to t I2i, and one which pnrteivoi t 
Urgtr propor^on of tlie important formal docwmentw of the time than «1« 
uatioi with twelfth -century hiatoriuu, He wrote also in the tatl^r part of 
this period a ViJa Aau/mi \a which the religious w»xs even more the lead- 
ing Interest than in bis history^ but it adds something to our know^dge of 
the lime- 

Oneof tbebostatithoHtieaforthepertod from the Cont^ueslto it4iUth« 
lliitorin EccUsiaittira of OaDEKic VlTALTS (A. Ic P^^yoal, StxUif t£i P/fit' 
toirgtU Frar.ce, iS^S-jj). Bom in Kngland in. 1075, of a Norrrmn Cilher. 1 
cleric, and anEogiish mother^ be nas sett byfais^ithcratthe^gcorientathe 
mouaslery of St, Evroul, and theie he ipcnl his life. The aimoi^heic la 
this monastery was fivourabte to study. It had an e^tcnsivp lihrary, and 
Orderic had aX his command good sources of information, ifaoui^ h* 
himself took no part in the events he describes. He paid some vklts to 
Eagland in which hi.' obtained informatior, and an he always looked upon 
himself ;ks iin lingltshman. hit history nalnmlly includes Engliad a« veil M 
Nonnnndy. He began to write about iisj, and from that date on he niir 
be regarded as a i^ntemporary nuthoriiy. hut (rom the Conquest th« hook 
ha« ID many places the value of an original ao^ount. It is an exasperaU9| 
book to use because of the cEtrcme confusion m which the &cis arc artangtdi 
or lefr wlthoui anangemenl, the account of a single Incident being often In 
two widely ceparAted placcii' But the book rs« much nbovc the level of 
mere annals, and w^hllc perhaps not reachtng that of the philosophical hb- 
tariaivgiva the reader moreorthc&cliug tliat a livhijcmafi \% writing; st^ml 
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living mcD (hnn la iBital In mpdJeval boc^k^. It rev«ali in the wt^lcr « 
Uvdy im^fulion, which, whUe i( doe* not affect ihe hblorica] value of the 
iidrEnlivc^ ^vc> il a (iLCLoriil suiu^ig^ Ofdcnc's luicirjil in (lie miuutci <]c<- 
t^li cf life and in thr p^i^anality of rhe men of hia time imparts a «tfDTk|r 
human tilcmcbt to the book ; nor is thE Ica-st uat^Cul feature of the work the 
wiilcr's critit^ judgmcaL on men aud t vuitt* grui^CAlly on monl groundai 
but often a^sitng our knowledge of character and the causes of events. 

H RVHV. AacHiJFjroN oy Hltntincuov's Histtvia Angfarum (T, Arnold, 
kolls Series, 1S79) becomes otigLitiLlr lo our present knowledge at le^t^ with 
Ihe dosing of the nunus^pi of (he Saxon chronJdc whieh he b^d been 
foUowingt probably in \tii, aad hit oarrafive [4 contemporary from the 
last years of thaedeaide to the coronation of Henry U^ He adds, however, 
»Tjrpri*ii]|;ly little lo our knowledge of the twcnty-fiyc ycara during wliich he 
was wri II ng the hi dory of Ills own llTne- He had an active imagination 
and lovnl to embelliEh the facts vrhich he had fearaed with little detaUa 
thai he ilioughc likely 10 be tnie^ The main vaJuc of the original pottioa 
of hit huror> lies in lis conliRnatlcin af «hat «e learn fixim other sourcei. 

The chrontde of Florence op Worcester fB. Thorpe, Engi. liUt. 
Sue , T8^g^4g) [1 tontinuwl by John of Worcester ^ a source cf primary 
importance to 1141 and by others nfCerwards^ Florence himself died In 
iiiSt but ai what point t>cfore thi» hi» own work breaks tJiT Jl does [joi 
^f^m poasihie to deterniine. There ia at no point any rea] changH in the 
clian<:ter of the chrortjcle. The mntinentaJ cbro^iidc which Florence had 
been UEin;; as the grouadwork of his aci;ount, that of Marianus ScoIuai 
Midft with 1082. hut his manuscript of the Saxon chronicle probably went 
on for 3omc dUiancc iijrthcrr and about the time of Florence's death much 
UAC I* ntaiie of EadmcT- The duiount ^ annaliali^ thn:iughunt< even in the 
full treatment of St&phen*s rei£;n; but in its original portiniu, or what 
tteem to us ortgiDn.!, it ha^ the value of 1 contemporary record, ^ivJa;;; ua 
fuilhcr insight into the feelings of the English \\\ William's reign and the 
feelings and lutleriog* of Ihe people of the south-wesi in Stephen's time. 

An inteiwting chronicle of Stephen's reign is that by an unknown author 
known M the GtHa Httpkum (K- Howletl, Rolls Series, CheonicUi rf 
SUphrn. /linry y/, ami J^uAard /, iii, 1866)1 which e^d&tcd at the bcgiO' 
ning of the seventeenth century in a single manu<^cripE since loAt. It has 
been conjectured with some probability that it was written by a chaplain of 
the kiog^s brother, Hcnryi Di»hop of Winchcaler- Certainly the author 
had very good sources of information, writes oRen from pcr;^onal know- 
ledge, and though a strong partisan of Stephen^!, u nni blind to hi« 
weaknesses and lauUa, While the first part of the n^miivi; was not 
written precisely at [be date, the work has all the value of a contempcjiary 
account from 1135, and from np to 1147 tt is almost our only authoniy. 
Thc nmnu^npi from which it was first printed in [619 had been iojuie^. 
aoii tlic bouk as it now exists br^^aks off In i\k middle of a se-utence In 
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KobF^Ki' or TuHio^i (R- HowTett* RoIIi S«ri«a, Ch-imkiti 9f Strph^, 

tft . iv, rJ(89) spent lii* lifi? m u tnonli in NorBiamly^in ilir abbcjr of Bf^tiU 
ll54aadiLfEcrwir(U ai abbol of the motianUiy of Mont-Saint-Michd- He 
maik A|jp;trciid V bui two vUJci ;o Enf^Und. i>f wbLch wc know ad puikx- 
lantf but as a monk of Nomundy. living in two of in rioei EtiVMUtf monai 
tonosr be wu iiUcrcaUtl in the doJnjU;s uf tEie English kings. porlicoUrly fa 
Iheli contiacutal policy, and tiuKe upccially In the ilecdt of Ihc t«u Knt 
HtnrifS- Hp began to wrile a« a young in:m. anfl by I139» about the lime 
be rcAchcd the a^c of thirty, he lecma to have oaroplctcd his acconcit «f the 
relgit of Henry I, which he wruic ^i au oddltioual, dn dghth. book lo ibe 
Hitfory ef th£ A'ttrimiKS of Wiiiimn of Jijmi6ge&, His more exieoded 
chronicle be hul began bclbrc Unving Bee, And he fvncd the worlc vjth 
him to MonL'SaJnt^MiclLct. Duwu tL> j joo iliis la the chruaide of Si^rbml 
or Gembiours with additiucs, and it becom^i a whoUy oiigin^ cbrooiclc 
ooly with 1147. Though of ^ca< value for the knowledge of UcU, opc- 
cklly betKci:u i t(4 ^ljiI uyo, tlic chitJitLcte nrver iiM« ibuvr ibc cfaoncicr 
of a.nn^ Aod wa£ cardt-ialy coatiinicted. «t,ytdtliy ao to cbroootog^i H 
wsiS perhaps woikc^l up b> monks o( hit houK /rom 3 Barac*b4l rod^ 
fint <^tixf\ vf rnrniuriaiU l>y iht abbot. The book eloKS «t the cod itf 
I iK$, shortly before the death of Kobeit. 

The wrltei of the twdflh cenEui> who cornea ihc neair^t to looklEiu upott 
ihr tAAk of thfr hiatoriJin us i modem wrii^ would Is Wtlluv op Hvtt- 
BUiiCH (K. Howlett, Kolls Series, CkronUUi ef St/f^jn, ***-., i, aut Ci* 
iSSa-SsV His purpose is not merely to record what happened, with & 
nthtr dear conception of the duty of the historian to be ururatr iXid to 
iifie the best Bourcca. but to mike A edection of the &cts> u^ng tbe mow 
impoTUnl and (hoHr Ih^l will show the dri/l and EncAtihig ^ llic 4j;c, jn4 
cofnbJning; them Imo Homeihlng tike an expbn.ttory .lococint of the p<riodT 
and this he does with consUnt cntictt judgment of men and me^fivrn ud 
great breadth cf hialoii^ view- His iiiitoria Rfram An^ii^arum^ mtidl 
may l« said to Iwgin wiib the reign of Strphen, after a ijrirf tnrnoduciloa 
on the three prec«din^ reigns, appears lo ha^e been composed as a vhtiolv 
n^thhi two or tliETc yeurs ^t the cli^c af the iwd/th century. The p<ob^ 
biliiy K that no p^t of it \^ orighul, in ihe 4en«e that il wu wriiT«i} soldf 
from first-hand knowledge ; but the sources rrom which he derived hb tM- 
tciul for Ihe period from 1154 lo n7)< «nd at hier dntei. have notctune 
down to ua» and he must hive drawn from some person*! knovledgs la 
the lut portion of hia work- It in throu|:;houL, however, a crilic*] coo^ 
mentary cJ great value on the hislory, and an intcrpreUtion of H by a urn 
of dear, Impartial, and brood iudgmcnf, and orie not too&r removed fron 
tbff time of which he vroie to be out of sympathy with it- 

For the \isX half of the reign of Henry 11 we have the adraaiagc of a 
valLuble xnd in aome rcapecta very mteruling and aliractive duonidc 
Thla is the G^U* Rt^ H^rv^i Sutindit aMOciaicd wlih the name of Qbme- 
DlCl' UK PBTi:itBOitoccji (Kotls Serlea. 3 volt.) Ben^ci. bi>w#v«T, irm 
not the ujtbor. and no certam evidence aa to who he was Gin lac dcrnxd frvm 
aaysQurcc, nor does the dtronjdc itself supply muy of those Inddcntaliadi- 
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cations from vhkb it \s oflen passibLt^ tn leam much re^ir^Jng Ihr mfhor 
of aB anonymoaB hook^ The kataljvc suggMlion of BJahop Stubbs tluE 
it miy hivr brcn wnlteii by Ridiard FiU Ncal, the author of th« D/*iiir£iij 
lit Scatiar^, la now general 1/ regarded as inadmisiiblr Thework begin* 
in 1170, an<t from a date :i y«aror (wo later is evidenily contcmporancoya 
10 \Xi cloAC Efl 1197, with perhaps ji alight iaLciruplion a( 1177' M Ji 
wrlltea In a. simple And airaightfhrwarcl way, aod with a ?<iitv taiM;h, ununuat 
iccuracy oT iX^Umtol^ lad a clear undei^tunding of constitutional d«tlilB( 
U 3U^»ts an inlcTcstLng pcraonaltty in its author. ^leH whom we con- 
Kanlly f]fs\tc 1 clcser an^uaitiuncp. Whnrver he wis. he p05SeS?ipd gonrl 
sources of information, though apparently loo great ttmiidention for king 
at court Iiccps hjm aomctjmu from raying a1\ he knovi ot believes, aad 
!ic has inserted In hU ^ork many tetters and ini|wrlant documents. 

The nork known by [he name of Benedict waa taken up taia h'ts own 
and carripd forward tn laot by an almost equally import^int fhronfd«r, 
RoCZR Oi^ HoWDEN (W, SluhbE, Roils Series, 1868-71). The wnter w!W 
a Dorlbcrnrr who began his hktoiy with 732. usin^ fur all the first [urt of it 
northern hi.uorlans, ttith some slight additions Iwtween 1149 and tiAg. 
from 1 170 he copies nearly all the G^f*i /f^ H^nrt^i, adtJing lo it occa- 
itionolly ongiual information and Mme document*, but the knowlcdi^ of 
v*hic which we derive from his ndditions h dlwippoititlngly snmll consldrr- 
m^ that he held ofiicial poflitions under (he kLD|; s.q^ was emptoyed b^ Hni 
on variouif mis«ioos- From 1193 to its close the worli han anginal and 
contemporary history, carefully written and of great value, and coni^ning 
aa even larger propoiiion of dDCuments than benedict, The chronicle 
Eiicitcs 1cfi» tatercst in the pentonality of iti author than does its predetc^ 
tnr; is ufa bomewhai more solemn xy\)t. i4nd nho^iA mon? pUlnly ihp trails 
of the c^rdiniLry ecdesiasticaJ writer in ixg aympatbjf with current tupo^li- 
||0[03 And lt> frequent noraJtung* 

EtALPTt i>^ Dicno* Dean of St, Paul s during the la«t ton years of Henry 
TI^s rtignand the whole of Richard'st hcgaa »ooa after he became dcAn a 
chronicle which he called /maginfs Hiit^rruirttm, or Oitfiirtfi of Hiititry 
(^V-Stllbb5, Rolls SvHeE, 1876), It begins with 1 148, to which d^tr he had 
brought down an abatratl cf cailjcr chronicle fiTMii the creation- To about 
11^3 the work is b^ed on the wriiings of others, bat from 11 6; it becomes 
more full and contains miiGh that is original in form at lout. From 1 1S3 to 
||» clone in i^ou ic j» a conlcmporuy account of the hEjrlKat value, especially 
filf the reign of Richard. Ralph jlornl in clo*c reUtiona with Richanl FitE 
Ncal. from m 89 bishop of London, for forty years ire^urer Of 1 he kingdom, 
and himself the author of hialorical books, and with William Loo^hamp 
Kirsg Richard's representative ► From his oflidU poiition alho he posReased 
unuiuaJly piod opportunities of information and m«^nt of lormini; th«c 
jttdcmcats on alTaii^ which vc a feature t^i hia chronicle. He ho <a>- 
Iwdied many important documents in hin namtlvc thouxh ^bometimcs not 
with the true hiEtonan's feeling of the importance of th* eaad laoguage in 
tuch ca»ea. HU »ta1emcnla of fikct and of opinion both greatly aid our 
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aoderstandine of hia limits, and his wnttu^ hu. Iik« Benedict of PcIct' 
borough, a atrafghtforw^d air wbich itsdf cvnts wdght 

While tlic more imjTOrtaul chr*?iiiUern were writing thr arc&W hiatorj 
oT the r«ign« of Henry 11 and Richard f. a monk of ChrUi Chuffb, Oa- 
terbury, of the name of GcftVASE (W- StuHjs, Rolls Scri«A,i879-So), vu 
ibo writing a chronicle Jn vhkb be vas ch[efly iaicrcsteil to proene tW 
M*iiory of ihf trmiblfs mfl ccclpiinstjcal ccinTroveritiu of hit botis« and of 
the archbJHliopnc^ [addcDtally* however, he gives us »ime iDfomMboD 
(onceTning pollliCAt events and conaidcj^btc noaJirmAlorr cvldcucc He be- 
gan wriring about i iGS. and Ms principal chromdi> b^tcmi-i eont^tnponfj 
soon nfLer that date^ It exactly covers a c^iitirry, oj>enJiig with Th« acct*' 
&bn of Henry I iind doling vrzth the death of Rich4rd [. A nunoi ckmni- 
t^c, emld^d Grsta Rigum^ brgun aArr lh« flase of the otbfr. Ataiti vrrih 
the mylhiol BrutuA, the Trojan who ^vc his name to UrtUiat Ukd comes 
rapidly down to the ^cesaion uf John, ^biidgia^ earlier uuika- For the 
rei^n nf John it is a cent temporary chronEde, not wry full, htit cf ifal valuf , 
Gerva^e wtitca always &S a monk, and even more aarrowly, as a mook ol 
Cuittibury. influenced by the reelings <A his aider and nionasleTy- Hia 
athtude lowArdi the kings under whom he vrites is nn^yrnpntheik. and 
his Interest in political matters b always very ^ight^ but bu TefefebCc* lo 
Ihem aie not on that account without a vaJut of tlicir owa- 

RALFH.abbotoftheGstcrcianmonHMeryorCoggeshallfrom 1207 to 1118, 

when he resigned because of illness, wrote a ChrtmUim AmgttCsmAm <J. 
Slevcnson. Kalis Series, l875)p which extends from lo66tn 133]- To II1S6 
the entries uc brief annals: with 1 1E7 ihe history bcconca more full, but 
Ihe wriler's iDlcresi is chiefly in ihc crusade^ of whJch importaot and Ictrr- 
eating accounts are given from evcellent Aource^ ; and compancivdy littic is 
recorded coticeming the hiAlory of Engird proper bcTi^re the aixcMiouof 
John, Tor the reign of John the book is one of our fno*t imp^^anl and 
trustworthy contemporary sourccfi. Ralph was );reatly interested in mylfai- 
nl talcA« e.'^pcdally in wonderful cccutTcncc3 in nature, and he r«x>rd» thae 
;l1 length j4s he heard of ibem. but Thiif habit does not alTecl rhe chnnctrr 
of his hjBtorical record proper. A* a historian he is very »ell informed, 
though he gives but few documenta « he «aw dearly the caseuLul point of 
ihing<( and had a sense of accuracy- 

A compIblJon fcnm earlier historical works madi*, in the farm in which 
we have \X, at the end of the thirteenth or the beginntDg of the f6urtc<<Dth 
tentury ^nd known by the name of Walteh or CovnN-rnY fW, Stubbo, 
Rolfs Serirst '87^-73), has prcaerh^cd a continuatiftn of Roji^r oif Honrden 
whidi is of great v^ilue. This is a chronicle of John^* reign and the cariy 
yeiTs of Henry III, from laoi to I326, probabW written in the nmoMcry 
uf liaTnwcIl about the lime Ihc narrative doses, and original and pr^ctkally 
contomporsiry at least from f3T3- From 1201 to ]?oS Ihe entries satt MH 
and annallBtic, with occasionally a su^gesti^'c comment, Wiih i^i^ the 
nolices begin to be longer, iiud with 1212 thtry form a detailed nnmilvie. 
The writer has a better opinion of Jahn, at least of hi« ibility, thctfi otho 
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chrocidera of the iSmc> does not atlribute hi& mififctmines io the ldrig> 
Uults^ and has little aympalhy vrith the cause of the barons, H< is iccu- 
TiXt ID his suiemenls. clear Id hie tLarniltvp, and shows a tttulcacy to 
iieflect OD the causes and relaviorit of ihc: leading bctt 

Besides ihe^e, most Imporiaiti of the primary aulhorilies, there are a 
number of others of hardly Ices value. SfUEON or Durham's //ty/r)f7d 
Rtgitm tT. Arnold, Rolls Series, iSSa-Ss) becomes an independtnt chroni* 
dp fram iijg !o ii2cj *ad is ctmiinucd by John ok Hexham <ed. with 
Simeon of Diirham) lo 1 154 in a narrative not contemporary, but in many 
pbcc3 (original. wh}le Kicbaud or Hexiiau {ChrtmtcU^ ^f Suphtn.,, dt^, 
iji). pciltajjs J(>hn^!i jiredeccssnr as prior, wrote a conTemporary history 
covering the lime from the death of Hvnry I to early in 11J9. All \hnse 
arc of especial value fof the afTain of northern England. Atout the same 
time MastcrCEOFFHEYGAiMAR- the Trouvfrre, wrote iclironicle In French 
verte which is rnainly a translation from [he Saxon chronide and other 
MTlier writers (T. D. Hardy and C T. Martin, Rolla Scries. 1888-69), ^1 
ddves with lilt dcflt!i of William RuAi^ and \k chiefly of interesi xt gi^ng a 
glimpse of the opinion held by laymen oF the noble da^s about that king, 
Valuable evidence rcgard[ng the Dcckct controversy is collected in the 
seven kfoluincs in thr Rolls Scries, entitled ^Xfutertah far sht Mutcry nf 
Jhowas E^itet (J C. Robertaon, 187J-S;)- TheyconUin nine coixtumpo- 
r&ry lives of tlic archbiabop and ooc later one, and three volumes of letters 
of Bediet and otl^ers, On the couquesl of Ireland therr is an impurtaut 
Frctkdi poem e^cd the Song cf IJer^n^ and thi Lari (G- H Orpei3> 
1G9J) that vru wiiitcn in the ncKi century, but based on a coriternponiry 
nairativr; Jnd Gikalliiis Camukenms (J. S. Brewer, J. F, Dimock. and 
G. K Warner, KolU Series, iS&]-9i) gives a hvely eootemporary account 
of the Conquest, dnd descriptions of Ireland aa wdl as of Walea. He al^o 
wrote later a book c^led Dt iViittiph /njfnKtione^ an avowrd attach on 
Henry II and his sonE, agajnat whom he had the grievance of diwppointed 
ambition^ The book tclatca in passing many incidents that fill out OUT 
knowledge of the pfriod, and \\ possesses some value from the vcrj fact of 
its (infriecdly critidtm- This, but not much more than this, js al^o trae or 
R^i.rH NiuEP*s coiitemporary chroaidcs of Henry ITs rtigo, written in a 
spirit very unfriendly to the king (R. Anstruther. Cation Society, i3^j). 
An account of Richard's crusade ii preserved U the Jtimerarmm R^s 
RLtiKli (W. Slubljs, Rolla Series. ChtankUs vf RichitrdI.\^tA)<,y'^\^l^\A 
no more than a tmn<^htion from a coBtemporary French poem, A biogT'i- 
phyof St- Hugh, Bishop of Lm coin, who died \n i:}00, was written aftrr Ml 
death by his chaplnin and contains many incidental references to public 
aiTalis — a few of great ^ue Q. F^ Diti>odc, Ralls Series, iS04)< AaolJier 
tHogrnpby, written in Frendi vene not quite contemporary, but based on 
informatioo from a companion of the suljjcci, ia the Nisfsirt tk Gmliaumt 
U Afar/eAai (F Meyer. 5a-. ffjsl. tU Frnnte, 1891-1901)- It follows the 
life of William Ma^rihal through the reigni of Henry It, Kicliard, and John, 
and to his death in fzig. ll rdafcs many fleets* f^vcs much information as 
<(^ life and manners and suggesiioni of imcr]ire1atlon from a Uymati's point 
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of view. Foreign chroaldu, of value en the foreign pcAicy of the EngHili 
kirgs» are that of Gttyj*v\VK>t, Prior of ViGCois (in Bnuqupt't A'tituii 
liit Htitifrieni de PraMtf), on nearly the fClioIe iiS Henry Ha nipt. Ib« 
contcmpor^xy histories of Philip Augustua hy Rjoonm aod Ci7lU-4VMX 
Breton, and the HtUitirf d/.s Dutt de N^mandit (all in iht oallectioiu of > 
lhc^A\ Hist.dtFrrmct). The but it ori^oiJ and cootcmpontryon thei 
of John^ Collections of Ecttcn like thoac of Lanfnuic. and moiu^c 
likr Ihuse of tlurEun, Wavcrfey, And Dun^ublr, ;dd m^IcfuHy in filling 
our IcDowIcdge. A great school of hiAlorot wrdlin^ ua« fMi\^^ into 
ncncc a» ibis period dosed, in the monastery of &1' Albans- Its Arsc 
hlitoriographpr, Ro«eh or Wenekjveh (Hh O, Cuit, ^'*?^' /^iiA ^^. 
lG4i-44j,pFobabL/did not begin to write hii chronicle until after the deftiK 
of John, but his account oflhai king's rcign. wricica noclon£ after \\a ckdie» 
U urtgiuaJ and ha& Eiir praciica! vdluc of ^ contemporary (umtivt. 

OfKCOEidnry aulborilics of importance who have written on ihb pcnod 
at any length ihi? li^tt is uufortuii^tel) shi>n. 

Firs! and forcmo^c for every itudeni of Norman and early Anft^nn hit' 
tory is the viork ijF Biilio]i Stubqs- With a more diied- pergonal Lotcrest 
in the growth of inEtiutions, still in bis OtnsUtHiiiin^t Hi^tfvy and in hii 
piefac«> to the volumes he edited for ihv Master of the Rolls fa« dr^ 
cuMcd ihc narrative hUtory of the whole age and very fully the rdsnt <»f 
Hcniy II and his two son>. The chiuacimfitif: nf BUhop Stubbi^ work, 
which rtkitkes it of espemJ value to the student of Uie present ^netotioa, is 
the remarkable clean) csa with which he saw the eascnli^ meaning of his 
matffrial ^mri its bearing on the problem under discu*Hian- While he gen* 
eralty neglected a wide range of in;tten:il of great vjJue to the histonan <A 
institutions — the charier* and legal documents — and dxd not aiway^ for- 
muUie cleariy in his mind the ciact problem to be solved yet :he k»<n- 
ness mrh i;*hich he di:t«c(e<i JQ imperfect materiaJ the reial solution m oflea 
marvcllom, A^n and agam the later student findi but little mc^rt to <krj 
than to prove more fully and ftom a wider rai^e of material die ini 
concJuaions of his master. 

For the rclgna of the Cc>nqueror and of William M vtt have the benefit 
of III? mEctJie ^udii^ of EDWARn A FR^ruAU in hU Htsi&ry ^f tkd 
Norntan Coftquat and his Rei^ &f H'i/Intm Rh/hs. The faolU of Mr, 
Freeman's nork are very seriouvt and they mar too frcally the rc»uL|ft uf 
long and jiitjeni indnsiry And much enihoflaim for hts Mit>^^ The 
neglei;! of unprinted material and of almost all th^t Ifi Strictly Goajstitutioul 
in diaractciri aod the personal bias ariaiikg frum hb strotigl/ held theory of 
Teutonic influence in early English hSitory, make every conduUon on* to 
be accepted with cntilion, but his long boohs on these reij^ rLimish % 
vast Alorc of fact ajid suggestion oftlic gicatcat impcit^ncc 1o the sludeut- 
The Nofimin Conqni.it clojie* with a nummary history to the death of 
Stephen, whidi is of considerable value. 

The second volvme of Sir James Ramsay's FaHndatimtr of i?mgt^nd 
and hii Aaftvm Empirt together form a oontiououi bijlory of th« whot< 
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mtst from 1066 lo tacft. The»c books are to be noitwd for iheir cswjfuf 
inclusion of dcLaiJs And thrJt bring^ing lit Uic lourccs icgcthcr thAt bc^r 
on ^ucx»<sive lijcTSf ^ aa 10 furnish an Almost complfiic tndox lo the: 

Miss Kafe Ndrgatr has wrilFcQ two bookt which form x conllnuous 
hUlOiy '*"<" '^*^ icccwion of Stephen to the Jcith of ]g\\i^ ^ En^and 
tiin^r iht Artgmin A'ingi ^xiAJoAit /jukiand. In the firar Tinok rhe influ- 
ciKC of John Richard Green is clearly traceable both in the £ty]e and 
in the selection of ixcib for Ircotmcntp It coDUtna ruLuy ciUcUAsloas i^f 
difGfuli questions x\i^\ miist be taken info ACCouTit in forming 1 (inal 
npimon. The second bixtk is a sober and careful study of John's career 
Ibai brings out some new pointa of detail, especially in h\i Uat years, but 
gives little attention to constitutional changes^ 

Three scholars whoa? worV dofs not bear Immediately upon the politlcat 
hisloryv or bears only upcn poitions of it, but who have yet contribule4 
greatly by their ttudics lo our understanding of Jt. arc Professor F- W. 
M*m.AND, Profei^OT Felik Llebermanbi> and Mr Hohace Roitvp, 
Professor Maitland'a field is thai of legal hlstorj', in which he has done 
a5 gieat a woik a^ that of Sidjba in conatitullonal history, and incldenLally 
ban thrown tnuch lighc on problems which StEibb» dl^cussi^s- HLs hitlmaie 
knovrledge and his scientiiic caution of statement grve to any conclusion 
that he puts in positive form an almost final authority- Of Di. Llebcr- 
mann il is to lie said that probably no living man has so complete a kna\v- 
Icdge of the material which the historian of this period musl use^ whether 
that be tbc origiaal material of the age itself or the scattered work of 
secondary auihoritit^ of dlffrrent ages ^nd many hngua^i^' Hlq own 
work has been mainly devoted U> Che preparation of scicntiJically edited 
texts, mostly of legal tnatcrial, but also of ciitracts from a considerable 
nnge of chronicles — work unri^led in It^ Thorough ne^a and in its ap- 
proach to finality. Scattered \a the introductions to these texts is a mass 
of itifonnation on poiiiti of ^1 kinds, whioli no student of the times utn 
neglen ; while an of^casional formal article, like That on Anselm and Arch- 
bishop Hugh of Lyons, awakens regret that Ilicy arc so few. The worlc 
of Mr. Round has nearly all appeared in »hod studio on iholitccl topic** 
In Gea^r^tU HamlrtnlU he has wrirten one hook rrn the rtign of At<<phpn 
thai Approaches the character of narrative history. In his i'tuJat Ajij^nJ 
and ComiHMirtt ttfLenntffn many articles on problems of this age have been 
eolleeied in a form convenient for reference Mr. Koond'a l<r owl edge of" the 
hlitlory of persons and families h unsurpassed \ he subjects thu material 
he uses lo a ndnutcnrsa of analysis that is unusuaJ ; and he h^is &<^tllcd, »o 
6tr as (he evidence fidmitt of it^ Kome important qn^iions :ind -a Urge 
number of minor problems, both of the historyof events and of institutiona. 

We owe to foreign scholars many studies of value on particular qucd- 
tions of Norman and Angevin history, like M- CWAfiLM Be«om'* on 
the trial of King John for the murder of Arthur, and a few long works of 
lint importance. Dr. H- BOtiut^n's KircAt unJ Staai in EngUrui ujuf 
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in der Normaadit im XI tmd Xil Jakrhimdtrt b of gr^at inUrCKt on 
the conflict of Aiudm with Henry I and the coDsequcDces that flowed 
from It O. R6ssl£K^s Kautrin Maihiidt U of particul^ vaJue for the fbr- 
dgn policy of Henry T and ibr the rdgn of Stcpheo, though Indined to 
attach too much weigbt to what are really conjecturca. M- A. Luchaike's 
contiibntion to £- Lavissc^ Huttnrt tU Framst is a very interesting piece of 
votIc, dealing fully with the French vde of Enj^ish foreign reUtJons, and 
of eapedal value for the firat three Angevtn Idnf^s. The »ame mbject 
ifl receiving also minute and careful treatmeut in Dr. Auexamder Car- 
TELLiERi^s PkiUp II Augiaiust XaH^ Vim FrankrcUk, the first volume 
of whkh goes to the death of Heniy 11, while M. PtnT-DoTAiLLis^s 
^udt sur la Vie d la Jt^ru dt Lohu VIII is useful for the last yearv of 
Joho- 

" It is impossible ia a bibliography of this kind to speak of all the long 
list of moDograpbs and special studies, English and ft^^ign, which alone 
make possible the wtiiing of a history of this age, and to which the writer 
muat adcnowledge his oblJgatioiis in general terms. 
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CliicbctiBj) blaliophc oC 4^ ^^^^| 


faib Ii>Uke il, alS- 


ClldfltJnA. SiStCt ol &1£AT. 31, tB(l> ^^^H 


Briklal, ihe Jew of, 417, 


Chiicch, Ifi guncr*], Gluniac rc/onniillon ^^^^| 


Unidony, i!unc«]l^d to Henr}' l» 1$^, <1^ 


i>f, 38-39^ it& j-ositLon k a ImJftI b\»%t. ^^^^B 


pUEtfd tuc^Hulon kn, o^^, orctipkcd by 


10;. 193-1*7; Jevdopintfar al uuii^n ^^^^| 


Hfni>' II, 9^, fl^, ijiisii^kn nf wird- 


]flW,a7S, 079- ^^^H 


thipou Oeplb Qt OPCiftiDW,3^6i dmrfs 


(JEiitii'h, |{figLtKh, coTidlfbon at Conquvtl. ^^^H 


inilpiimrltfi«, 347, 393; MliUlp Twof- 


^ft-^t; chfiiigHln.4iM?: ln(f*pntd«TLi't V 


niies JohD'^ njthi lo, jgO. 


oE IB cDuru. 45: la «siaits reuilMLiEil, B 


BniL. Philiu<jf, ^fu 


40. fliMs- rvttiiuD H^ pupacy, JB3: 1 


Brijce, Rut^crl cj(, ^a. 


diftDcG In At1>ldde ta stAte-, t^VtCrg; S 


l^uigh, Herbert ^Ict 40I. 


duutej qT Sicphcn Id, »>i , giini fivoi ^^^^^k 


Bujlon, addbJs O^, 45^ 


i^^g^ of Stephen, "53: '^ poAllian In ^^^^^| 




■Tnle ftf lime Dl Bcckef. f75- ^^^^^| 


CMKn,yf. i^-, bunnl oJ WlULan 1 mA.ft. 


ClBlBTClaaE.enEeF EDgtand, its; iholrwoal ^^^^^| 


Cftlliiruin, r«7, 170, 


uJien tar RichdE<i'i rKUOn, J76; object ^^^H 


Ctmbridge, ^. 


la Ion by JnWn, 396. ^M 


C*invlllt, GrTfctd of, 3711, 


C1b« timlly, 54, 3M. J 


C»nti lav. iE3 Gmtftii In ih^ Chuich, offl. 


Clir*. GUberr of. Earl of P«mhmlw, an. ^^^1 


»W^ 


■39- ^^H 


Canirrburr, lubmlts vy the Conqurror, a. 


Clan. Gllbefi of. EJul of tlcnfonl, 931 ^^^H 


CHClerbnifH 4/xlkbktbopiic of. aupieiitAcy 


Cluv. Rltluird af, £-iL ul Pumtirukr. ^^^| 


o»ri VoiIj, ^4. v6. t^j *S7h '7U. 175. 


"SliunKl>iJw,"voDi]UCai vILrliivlfli, B^. ^^^^| 


qUQiwn vl elect JvD uJ udibiabuta, 


ubcra tummopi lt> Engljuid, ayS, ^^^^| 


*o*- 


granted LflnilcE. 39gi dki.330, ^^^^| 


CkDforbijryH Gcrvdseof, 454; eil«d,2Hn., 


Clare, ftlcbiird of, Eofl of Kertford, jit, ^^^^ 


9*?n- 


Cliirvfidun, AvikAC uf. 300, 304. ^^^^| 


CaBule, king of DvAmark. ^ 


CTamition. CDimilultaiu of^ 19, 14^, >B3i ^^^^| 


CuUile. WfupieJ [>/ WmUrfi 11. im 


?»»3» ^^H 


\]i&hapnc o^ rtlobliftbed, iM; grTLHipd 


Cltrmanr, Cntinal oi. i(h_ ^^^^H 


10 Kcnrr fJf hcoUi&Ail, igo. 


lllilfurd, KauDborLfl, ^7, ^^^^| 


QmtlUFf], A-. 45B, 


Ciiiny. Fririii.-i«[cTy of rcfonnaitdn nnnnie ^^^| 


Cuucacr, of 1198. sJs: i*lKd by Joha, 


(tODI. jfi, lU, IM' MQ< lU H^iL'U, >^. ^^^^1 


»*' 


17]. 07Q'. (l«u£lil« monoftlcrlQ In EnK- ^^^^| 


Cuy Cislle, n&. 


land. 4^ ^^^^1 


Cuhcl. touudi of Irtah diurab 9,1, 99^ 


Cofii;»ti4]1) RAlpli of, 454 ; died. 4M n.. ^^^H 


CcluliBC 11. 143, 


4*1 4>7n. ^^^^1 


Chftlu. finding ol irceaun ot, 596. 


Colombt«rt4, ooiif«m« bT. betwHA ^^^^| 


CbuDpogv*, >lenr)i. CoiiDl if, v^^ s?]- 


il*nry, Rielivd, ^nd Pfailip, 357, ^^^H 


Chtrapa^nt, Ktary 1 , Cguni inf . mtdr KIny 


O^mlnf*. H^"*n M, y^ ^^^^H 


of JertAlJettI, Jt-i 


" Llonnune." LondLifi and Thr, ^7>, 3^7- ^^^^H 


Cturla lie Good. Caiul ol ^luiden. 1O7. 


3*»- V 


■M- itb- 


Conu, Coual of Brluzmy. ijA. 165. ^^^ 



^ 
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Conqhnr. Nnrmnn, rnetfi of, m. 41, aj. 
Con«tDDcc» lister of Loufi VII. twiroEht^d 

ConafELiicc, dauK^lr^rur Cttnanol BnUnnT. 
Liclruibcd 10 Gcnflrcy, flura ol llrnrj ll^ 
a^ , her arllart on dtnth ol Rtchru-il, 
391, her STTOpftlhy with rhc Bnlnoiijy* 

Cvpil, Eurl of Non}ininb«lBi]d, lubfnllE 
10 the Conquefor, la; sliue, 06- 

Ccrbdl, WlliUm ot, Aichhlstiop ol Cflfi- 
irrtiury. 17^ icjj, 1^; m;i'l« niHittlkng 
IfEMftr, 175; his deatli. 30^, 

CumwHJU habdiE«] by ihc Cunttuf^ror, a^; 

CulenUa, the, purchaKd by ILeniy. S6, 

Gonial Rtch»(l d. txi, 

CviirU, acfl f i"-«t i^J ,' iplrliunl and icm- 
poml tcpamled, 45. 979: SaiLon Mnitn- 
uad. SFp '51; ro^l And bauontal, 4i: 

iSit-ti^ ; (N>n1lli?r ^vtMPen StaH nnd 
Cliwch. U79, ISO . 4PTileni*<nt m C-^n^H- 
ttttDUsuf Clvrnduni 3B3; cL?veiupmcnr 

UDdCr J-ivDTY tl, 391-^flS, 

CouUtncei, WiUlcr ui. Aruhbt&hDti oT 
Rciiien, xn( \o GriKUrd bj K.lbhu-il. 
3711 ju9tici(ir,373i clbputp wilh Hi*h*td 
ttver oite at CiMeaij-G&lFL-iriE^ jflt ^ tp- 
vQib John wjfb iaiignk of Nvnumdy. 

Coventry, Waltrr nf, ^54; dted, ^ n ^ 

(ftin.. 4a^n..^34n- 
Cn]Udel. flni, 104 : prnprHed t\y khi^t nf 

Ensknd and rmnn, jjt, 334: pnrt cf 

JiIi]£liijiJ In, no; atirttd io.Oy Hviiiy II 

Lind Hjiliti AuE^alUp iSo* ^>' ^ 

ibkd, 306-'j;o. 
^■P4 "i^4 iB-aop iiti. i>s. 183-185, t 

EfitJ En, 77 ; diflrircntiiitldb under I-Ifimr^ 

U. 391-^5; 'f Courts, 
Cypnu, Rtciunt I at^ 367. 

IhiTitgCld. M, lo^H 931 ; drappHi h^ 
Hmiy tt, »77. 

DuiOt the. 31 , ^» j7 , ailack EnfllmdHS^; 
ftt lst« of Civ, S3 ■ ^f*^ *jE- **J i^d ia^qj- 
ETcbon of Efut Rjilpht £3. dnealmcd 
LitfChiion. 61;, 

Dnrrein Preaenimcnl, tAsitv of, 3*4. 

I>(LYld, km^ of ScollonJ, 176.334. invAcla 
lijigland, igS; maV« |>cac« with Src- 
pbsh, 195; dpRiBnds KortTiumbviUfid, 

third, qiq: 1nvadf«ihi* vrsfoT l^nglflnd, 
144 ; hi* drvih, 366- 



Dtnmirk.TTlartrtntlilpfltli £0^1111,34- 
Deol», vAidihip on hciTfuof, J31, 

DcilK4, RJcbord of, cllad. 373 e, 

Dc^onnhirt, ir^U in, j^ 

cll*d. 67- 
Dicfio, kalph dp, 453 ; ol*d,>»n, ; 3A>*^ 
Dl^rich of tf tiui. Couni ol tlandffv tm. 

PaiplilD. un ol Goipoidc* SO- 
DtmtJdar fiifot. cJird. ib: onhtrad 

06. meilinJ Oltbc »urwy lar,67«40. 
Domfjcm, w. taQ, ;ji7, 197- 
Dobiild. kin£ ol ^cviljind. loo, lloi. 
1>orcihHler, bk^kopiic of, 44h 45^ f** 

Lincoln h 
DOTcr, nliEa by Winiun ih* Con^ovior, 

a; atliick'd bj'Eukiacti&f Boti]Ljgn*,a4| 

by(h» Uflnn,35; Vii'-flfvi j.jS!rj*m1i. 

wUp, t«7p »ill; t]p«pj*d Hr Ijmm cf 

[■"nne*. 445. 
Dirui. PhlUp^if, 3H), 

Dabhn>H)[iqunl oL a«<: t damun lovn. 

Dgf daJc, W.H Mi*4Hlii*^ tiled, r« a 
DuDCfinp kiB£ of RcotLnnd. tnurdaedi ito. 

I>Ljn9lii.bje, [LnikLln fif, 45A. 

DmuiuWllCr Reginald of, E^ of Con- 

inW. 009. 
Uurhun, 34. 
l>i]rhArn , Mmpon of, ^5: «lt*d.7fiti. 

Eadm«. 47. A5f*: elWil. 49 ti„ fo n-. g$. 

vO n„ lot, Lu. ia& fja, 1410 n. 
EulduiTik, al^Ullshed by Ibc Conqiitmr, 

*,4'^'. n^li<TO^STPphmikDd MUl2U4iA 

LCp 2i|, UJ^ 

Ed£qr, Aibchng, ^lAdp^ kiojc aHct IIuI- 
'"G^»4~*i- >ubmib 10 (he Coh^ucrof4 7; 
lakflfl 10 S'onnandy, 05: flic* le sio^- 
InmL 39; joint in AKack on Vcrt^ 3lt 
wilTi MqTf?orni Ml i^iliHl WmUm 1l, 
Sg; In wrrvlcc of Wllllwn tl, 110; M^ 
mrpd by M^nry I. (45. 

Edp^ar. Itlnir oIScriTUnd, 11a 

E<[|i1i. (juccn cf Kdn^d tbv CaQfeMOr.ft* 

Ecimund iK^ntidu, kjitE ot KnB[uid.4> 

I!:dDolli, XAllcf. UUcd, ^, 

Edncth(:"Wird,'rtTolta, aA. lubmtQ* U. 

Eds^'ATd the CoufHtor. kia( of Ecfltfd, 
8. 6a: his lp«, iiS, 153, 19^ 135, faj* 
hB prophHf . tai . 

Edwin, Atrl of tV Mvrciain, to fWiiM 
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Fyani^e, 0ia^ 047* divorcvd, 147 ^ ntarrLvif 
\o Eimiy o( Anjoii, a^B; firr claim on 
TouiODSr, afis; rpsfnis Heory* coi>- 

u icquQl of MalUda» ^40; nijeivci 
Aquiuinc ^rgm Rtcliud. 344; (elroAnl 
from pii»n by RidiajJ, j6i , ^ivca 
ftblbiirily by him. 364; brings Br^icn- 
^flt ^3 SicU/, ^6£i clici:k> JuUb's Ip- 
In^ct WLEh Ricluud. 573j nidi in nui- 
Iflg Rlutiutl'k raDAam, ^; supports 
Jfrhn.393; Eo« ID Spain for Bloiicheof 
Cattlle, 396, Ijslegea by Aohnj, ^rxt-. 
her dmth, ^5 

Eltnnor, daughrer af Hpnry II. mamn 
Aiphnnio III orOi*[11r 338. 

Eleanor, dnuffbicr □( Geoffrry of BriUDE>H 

Elefllon of l^Dgliili king, 71, 113, ^05, j^, 
Bltuof L4 ri£che,Caunt of Mutic, rot^ 

MS' »4^' 

Elmhim, bishoprie ftf. 45 ; J« NoTvHdit. 

£!)■, (si? cf, re^iil&ncc (o (he CoqE|uecoT 
J**' S*"S}1 occupied by Stephen, 39a; 
by G«iTrrry iL* Mand^ville, SifCL 

Et/n hii^Apnc ol, Iriund^d, xfa. 

Eriglnrid, IfiKlALI^m LnTi(iclEii^rd,i4-s^; i^n- 
dirkin r>f Church of, 3!>, in iwVktlon 
iTnitclJcdE]ylheConqi]esl,4i; condicion 
undpi HFiLiy 1, i%ti-. sufTcrlngi LtDdct 
Stcpticb^ (U7> 340 , upcnLni^DrH Eiewrn 
A^. 133' ^: undti Ricbdrd 1. jOa; dv- 
Telopmcnl «f lownn In. jBA-jGi^: c(fc<i 
ol loiu oE Ncmnaticly, ^ofi ; Majjua Carta 
op^ns a new ngr kn in ht^tofy, 446. 

Sn^liik //irf'Sfit nt Ajvinf. cjled, 311.1 
^ ti..ag3 n., 389 n. 

£Fn>f nfrid, BtBhcrp cf Sialic \egM9 ia hrg- 
lnnd,4r, 43. 

KttLtrfis, R^ipl) cf. ArdihUbq) a\ Ciuifer- 
bury, 163, 170, 

&ic|f»i. saUcr, 3, 

Clh<!ltaiD, Bii^op of DufTkAin. iubmlct to 
ibc CoiiqQt:njE,3i; juini insui^t^lioii iq 
IsU or EJy, 53, 

Eu. county ol, 56. 

Kui^nnlia ML 043,046, 

EuaUc«, ^n ol Swpb^n. doa homH^ It* 
Ijxils VI, 31d; b«tro(hfld lo sislri of 
Louli VIE, 999; plan t» huH titm 
cn?wiic(1, 345, 149: tnvudeA Nofniandy 
wilh Louli Vir, ijC: dgain tiJr^J wLlli 
Luuli V]l.i49i hlsduth, a^E. 



EuitiLcc.Couaiof BouloEnt.HiEHcki Dover, 
wb. ffbrh actinil Wnlium II, /^. 

Kvnui. vouniy of. 5&, 158, 166, 391, 39O, 

Itvtem, cily of, i66, 173, 37^. 

Kvmii, Willwn. Couni ol. tjB. 

fcichequei, Ibe, iSnflfe. 

EtfAtqutr^ 'Ike tJinioptr oftMt. 395, jfij, 

EMTpr, fT?lBT5lhtt.^onqt]«ror, 9^-99; i^aHlfi 
txslc£Kl bjr Sirplicn. sort. 

Fftllw. i4S; lieair of. 314. jjB. 

F£cikinp, abbey of^ 3^ 

Fcnand of PoJi Lift I, Count of FlnDclm, 
419. 436,431, 

Fcrrcn IfiinL^, 54 ^ 593' 

Ferren, fioheri ol. uo; n«de l^rl of 
Oerby, oal, 

Fpuilaliim, u inrroduoed by the Con<;iL4E, 
14-93; applied lot'liureh landi. ^. 9B4- 
nor trilpnilnpDily we Ik en ^rl hy ihr *Jcin- 
qufror, s^57. mt^lnlcLtdAilon.fij; bow 
u&fd by RuDull Flambard, a>-B4H the 
tudiLl ijijVFmLUrEit i!^S: drLhui? of lis 
tmpoilaucc in (he jcovcntmcDl, 5b&, 

FUcAdcllA. WaUtfn Juatklitf In ticUna, 

Fill Alwi) VI7, 3tS. 

FJU Couhi, Brisa, 17S, Kf, Ht. 

Fi'i Hprt-er', ^m^ 

tiEi Jfihn, Eusnuf , 119- 

l';ri John. Ptynp, i^e. u^ 

Fhi John. WllllaniH 317. 

FiuNnI, RicbELnl, 3t3,4^: mudvDl&Iiop 

of LondQii, 3Ck4, 
Flu Osbcrft, Wlllkm. kft In churc^ la 

Efiflnnd, ^. Eart of llcrcfbnl. 35^ til 

lorrr desreii<larLiSH ^- 
FJU 0<b<rC. William, LoitUon dfrnafQC*^* 

tiij fpWf, Gcfifltpy, JinTice, 3fi|, 399; 

mudF Pjirl of i^s»*«, 395: John'i r*pre- 

trnrndvtf in Englanrl, 41^ : til« dovh and 

hit lnlliieitt«, 43Q. 

Flu SiEpben. WltEiflm. tiinl, atO, 

Fid Urjc, R^EiniiJd, muidcm uf Bcckct. 

ni< WflliK, Robert, 4*0. 436. 
FIftndcn. CDMnly of, ihrtaiened by plftnn 
of Henry \. 165, cettEon of icTriioiyTu 

PVfti»«. 333* a39. >H- 

Fcllol. Ojlbcrt, 143, 310; Bl«>iopof K«re. 
lord, 4Ai ; oppowi prcfmouon ot l^clirt 
to CMiterbuiy. »?*: mad* Buhop of 
[,on<1i>D.977: Af irbd of Bcckei, aat^, aS^ 

Fornt, uqlicof Ihe, ivi.j^ix 

Foreir liw, ^, ao7, 317, 319. 

Fcuuil, WLLLiain. tM 
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FdiTilitiru Abbey, ito. 

Fnnci*, connect (y>r ilarninLen ol nonhem. 

403. «^^ 
Fn^vtlck 1 . Smbaru^iA. ihe tmpuot. jot. 

Fretiaikli llHtFjccmiKmr. 3B4, 41^, 45I' 

FreliryftJ, 34I, 

Fulk Reohin, Counr 0I An}ou, 6^, 15^. 

Fulk V, Count of An)afs. 1^1.755, 13^, 1^5, 

tya^ 174; a^cr-pls tfO*n rJ Jenitalffni, 

iBc; hiQ dracendiinU^ 340, 
Furnas AObe^. 16:1. 

GaIh Fhllfp. ua> a4a. 

OviJiI&iikLuu, SalndlB UUk, onUlMd Hi 

GiiluiijB lip E67. 

Gfc^ny, iDD of l-Ienry 11h bvtrnthecL la 
ConBlunije sf BnliunDy, 997^ ii ta bi? 
CcputiT of BnlanTiy, jjj: in wEkeNion 
■giuntt hiA Inlhrr, 3f:?-iT4 ^ tUlb ling< 
\ar\'^. 31*7 : opjita?! Fclchard in Aquiuunc, 
3j6; miUvi W4r un Richard, 339 : lllcr 
his brorhei Mcaiy. 345: Joins Philip H 
A^a^ual \i\s [aLher, 343; his dtAlh, ^4^. 
34^; tils JuianJi,34&p M?. 

wliti ill) fdthcr ar hit drnlli, ^57; jiulJc 
.\rchbiBhEjp of Vorkp 360. ^^ unsied 
bjr LodguliHAipH 3JE: deprived of pr>war 
t^ Hubvn Wall«r, 379; quoJ-iBl wilh 
John ow/ ouAiiafi. 4ir. 
Gtfonro)', brolh«r of Itonry H. birrh al, 
fSfi; *ILied wim lJ>iita VII ag^Jfiar his 
bTDilifi. M9i dirmiincls Anjmj and 
Maine. 3^4; mqdi! Cunuf of Numcs. 

GcofFrcr. Count uf Pi^nxhc. 360^ 

QcoflrvT of Anjou, bctroihcil lo Malilda. 
t^fl^ married, lSo; rcpuduttoi tiu vik^ 
181^ r4^JV09 hcF «|:Bin, iSS ; dsmonda 
1and« in ^7Dn^lkIldv, tS^; InvnArs Nor- 
mnody, T97, «o. 90; a irutr wiiii 
Slvph^i], »IE, oliEaiiu pcuEestion cf 
Nmrnonil^', o^H: gn« tl to his tan 
Menr7.a4s: itirnmden NormiD Vpirtn 
10 LouLi Vil, 14^, uA; bit dnm. 
a4«. 

OcoAxcr, RlaUop of Coulnncra. Qitpuwi 
nbcLlkon «( CatL R^lph. 6}» rcbtlt 
t^nsl WiJIUtn It. j^ . iuctf^c^ hy 
kobtricIMoivbFhy, 79. 

Gcof^c)', Archdeacon of Nortitflt. pui |« 
tlffllh, 414. 

Qcoflrcj, Uiike nf Lowar ljirT&lt>r, tja. 



CisUrl, ArohhrihopofVoTk, 133, tjs MfX 

f7/ifj Hi^rici, died. 344. jjEV 
C^fa ySTfMd'i. 451 ; cliDd, t7l R., <Q3^ 
JQ9 El.. Hft n.fSa^n- 

OilTa^. Wdicr, 4. Hi lvr<]abip 'n d«fc- 

shire. 55. 
GItbrd, W^lDF. iha youogsf. laC 
Gifhnl. WillJtm, ^ii»i^ ol WlKteMr« 

114, 135. 140. i«9, iBf. 
CWidui, Cftrnbrvhiv. 4^5; <-ll»l« 5*7 h , 

J4BB. 
Glfon, curip of. 156: imwilfv plu* ef 

kUi^ of Eaftand and Fnocr, jji; d^ 

emuidcd by FMUp II, dI . lliC rrouk 

ci^l di>wn ibv coDfurBDcc vim ^, 353^ 

irdcj 10 riilli^ 11. ^. 
GluritlH lUnulf, dclub klnc ot ^ollaa^. 

311 i bis Ti-tsfiar Mt Un Lmma rf ^tt^ 

JjMd, 3A4, 44l'» jutftcmr of Ko^Uvd. 

tuhi^^i Jalin l<i Nonnundj'. j^; (mbaai/ 

lo FTnrice. 346; umpflJ^ I7 RmIwH 

Eo ralgn. 363. 
Gtoucntff, tutvl of, tvTrmlwd 10 Jotii^ 

jaB. 3to; msriicit, jfii : dlvnrci^ 3^, 
GlaiicTHfE, Ml)aof,ao:Tifa5UTpba. igft; 

GlcFiuoLer. ^VUllaiji, J^^rl uf. jgl. 347, J^ 
Gciipaiiib» Lail mf M orlbBCatittlMid 47: 

lakes reluftr In S<o(bflil, 3*, H^ 1^ 

Altock an York. ^4; vubmin opka. jf 4 

auccflwlcd (>r Wntlbto(» 35. 
GruirinuMI bjnil^^ ^- 
GranrinaDl]» Hunbof, as* 7^ 
GnnrmFsilL Iroof. laH, 199, 
UrrgitTlwb fduFjini^lan, jrr ChmVr 
Gregory VII. (Irmabda cbr Cnlly of WOt' 

lun I. 40. la*. >oi, k94dt ia Cliaiac 

rrfoiiDalkon, IA4, 15^ 
GiCK^iy Vin.3w- 
OrCT, John 4t. Qjihap cJ Norirkli. |«h«> 

cboiEC for CanlcrbLiry. 408 ; rtjccHtl bf 

ihfi pop4, 409; tn>[)loy4d ia litAtbd. 

Gij»rL^rH f^lf^H «l. Edrl of N4if>>Ik. 55; 

ratwtljon a1.6di fl^ frem Ihn^Uad.d!;^ 
Giulu, Cirdtftif, pn|iKi lejiAfr, 44J. 
<70ilMrTmoi, T., dlPd, J^fL 
Giiy> Biahop of Amirna, lua poan on Kv 

Conqam. og. 
GyibdL> motlicF uf HaroU. flia frw ElMtK, 

96. 

lladiiirL IV. s>!>«H anVpAKil jtiaiit «f Ifv- 

land lo Hnnry II. o&^h 1&4, 
HiLrnf]itt» E*r] of Sumy, joS, 
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llwld, kiag of Cnglud, ^ l» 1^ 13, *7; 
hit »DB. t9. ^a. 3^, 109. 

Hmry 1. Irlnn of iLPgUnd. Wk binh. 09; 

hmi^ 112-115; ^^ policy vhOi rctercurc 
taibc EcK^^bn 117; iJiBiracis ami prr- 
ua. ii^'Xij. t^, [Kfi GuiuiuUKjii 
dditct, &3» 8j. iiT-^Eiq, «5% 4391433; 
nuiiAgc Lo M«ulda oi Scotland, i«o, 
qoaMion of IntaEilurei. jsi-l^ii hn 
"(WW ncD," 1^; his'uieLgnpoUDj, tji^-. 
in Nivmnody, t^, r|B, 144* 164. 173. 
1^^ ili«nfOi ccmpucd wirh UiuisVl, 
I5A^ gviK The IvTier of ibf fup*^ TOX: 
hii tKCind iTikiPTtAgt, 170; his policy m 
MiRUa't iccofn\ matna^. 179; Eils 
deqih, la^, c^HFoneT of hl& rtlffn, tB<}: 
hb bniul. lg< , hb '^ e^Hxt lam," 4'ja. 
HoaLTt il.kiiie Df KngUnJ, nt.aif. biidi 
of. |9B. UJini It;* E.nc1aiiili 13SH a kldiicI 
viaJI. 244 , liccornu Duliv ol Normandr. 
#15 , rcco^iiod 'M duke by Loiiia VH, 
040; btoonts Count {>l Aojou, «47 ; 
iiiaiT>t4 EL^anar of Aiimtimiei ±48 i hia 
grm poi^itlous, ^t- suEtimaBed To 
AnflfrFf Idt hu mflrnqg", B49; irmslnn 

Sipplirn. i^i.^sn; chiir^crpr and pfnon. 
0^'3>,A, ^os^ ^u; his coronatUfB. t^; 

agtliifi TouluiBc. j6S; tnolies I3n.ki:l 
Atcbbiihupof Cdnlcrtiurr. i7B-v74i br- 
fLnnlng aE (rouble wilh Bcckei. 177, 
bcfinoiag of t^ijarTcl uvtr von(tJLrln|' 
jufftdirrlinn, aSo-gfl^^ progrvas d( iIi« 
eondiirl, aBA-s^f, aQa-s^^i rdeiH ol 
l)tAT^ alUrckFl, gr^; DCdiplvl briCiniiy, 
91^; htt viifiMo Irrlhrifj, ^f^S.ap^; rvt^Ari' 
cllOil wiib th«" ChUKh. 3«: pOllcj 
|n*»pf 1 his sora, 3Q1 . jqj 355 ; ptan« ^n 
nieREioncvBlLe7.3tj&: irtKlllonoMi?)- 
1174. ffJ7~^S4 : bLs pcnuici^ Hi luuib of 
finite), yjf-^ bii lUfliLiAJ rekjrniB» )«#- 
jv^. IecsI^ whb Lobl( VII, 3)1; inFlij- 



Knrr ibe Voun^ ton of llsnrr IE, w^i 
b«lrotli«d hi lUarpiFvf. ij4iij;hlcr of 

LouL» Vll, !j67; their murrJagB, ^71^ 
fK«ivf^ liuliy €\t ir^e t>aron*, *7^i 
crofKUffi tinitit P,n^lan[Hiy Afrhhuhnp 
nT VoTk, gqj; policy of his comnaUon, 
^03 ; Nomundy, Malar, nnd Anjmi 
iLui£iirii U liln, 3pj: hi& ii]tu:onlf!iil. 
J03-*^- ^"a di*ratla. 304. 337. his 
[cbcIUoQ vf iiyg-Jiy^H 307-3H; lenna 
fifitirA tilm 4I c1os« of icbcllfvn, 
313, ffEqumts loumiimcnti. 314^ JJ5; 
Daw dlioctnlcni^ 307, fel i-ofonAlion of 
Fhillp 1^ 333^ oppdsfB Richud m 
Aquilaint. 33s ; h[» dearb, 336^ 

H«Br> III, kirtg ai KngFand. .^yt. 

Henr^ of Scotluirt, Euf of HunrtngiloD, 
i». »a, »3. 

Henry Ml, Hie fmpmir. t^ 

H rnty V , ibft oiippifnr . titjirrlie* MviJId^i. 1 ^ . 
i&j, alUekoQ rVancc, 174, dc!HrUiir» i^t. 

ttcnr> VI, ibi; tiii[»citif.bis^laiai loSloLlr. 
j^ , Iiu)d3 RJ;:bBnI I in ptiKXi, 374-377 ; 
hE9 dniK 394. 

Honrj 1K0 LiDQ, DuIk of SuoP]r, 993,338, 

333- 333" 34*- 
Hf^raclfui, pBtriELrth of J«iiBEiL*m, vitiEi 

l;rB]uad.34i; faklurr*cf Mt rnlwion.34L 
Hurbrn Lo>>rti^, Bifbop nt 'I ntlfnrd 

|NDT%vk-b),oS, EOT, 13^. 
Herbrn, BHhop ol Saiiibury. jKa. 383, 
HcrtfoTd. EhiI or, m FiU 0»bcm, 

WllLiAm. 
HcEcF^rd, Cul of. Rogrr. 5)-^ rebellion of, 

6i-*3; Imprisoned, 64- 
)|i;icf<?fd. C&rl of. Roger, aiHi nJ Miles of 

GlouceMcF, aaTb 
Her«^t-ard, oppom WHiLini 1 in lilo of 

Ely, S*-SJ; submit, fj 
Hi^lwtTi dn t.'DiiEcvLtJc, ^. 
Hnrhsm. Ji7hn of. 45^ 
Hdch&m. RIcTiud of. 45^, 
Hituy. filshop of Chlthawr, li^ 
rtltdebrajid. m GrcEorr V] L 

Honoriiu in.445- 



entc over Pbilip U. 3^, docj Loniniic ■ Elo**den, Rokot of, 4551 c4i64 563 n., 



lr> llilhp I [ , 33B ^ dectl]i(» ofTcra 'if bin^ 
den of j«ru&idam. y^t, ^^»■. docs nol 
imdcrifand policy of f^i]it> H, ^44,^47, 
355 ^ propooct to pvv hia Frcnoh poH«- 
■iofis to Tahra, 3481 Eiuuinvb Ebe croEt, 
39^ 3^1 ; inlifoifiiiiiv At hi< IntI dnyii. 

jp: hiii lav waiwith Phitip l[, 15,3-3??: 
oonfpreiiM hi PrtninrtOHft^. 354: *r Co- 
loml:l*n«,i^; tartcd totIpW lo Philip 
inil fdcbATil 3^; hli dpAlh. 357 , Ni 
butlftJ, 359- 

VUL. II. 



37*. 3^5 "' 
i^ulKtf, leKiaffi 10 England. 43. 
L-luflh, AF<^bbith«p ol l.yom, Aniefm^ Ifly 

«ith, loft, laa. 
Hugh, Sr., ftiibopof linroln, irfiifrr^ kkh-^ 

■rit'idi-niafidforlinfehD.iSs, clJiplf-urti 

wHh foha, 3^1; his tioEnpby, 455. 
f-lHph, "mt I'odr,' minlp EutI uf Bedfofd, 

311, asl. 
JbJljn. OutlJti'l. pupal 1e|Ht« to EiifUnd, 
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HvinbtfrtH CaiinE of M«ui4avns, y^y^y^- 
[|iin(inH<lori, ji, PiiFMom oT. i^. 
Huiklmsdnn. H«tiiry nf, 4C,e , ctlitd^ 1^4 n. 

BD^ "3 . lulvdf A Kobctl of GlokiCFScr. 
■16; dmh, &43. 

InoocflRt IIJ.jEupparttCtio IV, 3E4; DigK 
pQAMbMwHB Rlchud and PhJUp. 3B3. 
cerfHitwiih PhlILp l[, 39^: uiiftrfsiwnct 
In eleoHon lo irchbiihoTirc 0^ Cwii^t- 
Tniiy, 414^470; btginninguf quuml wirti 
JohD.4tO', progreu t>r the quarrel. 4t^ 
41a, 41B. 491-424; HTrnuli Mofnit Cuta. 
441; bU Ufraih» «4^; difd. 42J [t. 

[OHtLllUlu conflLct, Anaclm't Hnl pQS^llan 
reiearcUflf . 9fi. kA. lender tk-ni^F E, m^ 
iKc incrlT* d Ihc, ta-t^ ^ lompinmjK 

[jalAitd, <4tnqu«l propOGeJ by Huiry 11^ 
«6a; itmnl i>f, l^ 1^4 popCt sSg, sb^-. 
rcn^iivtr twfun hy W«Uh ^a^Dtla,a97; 
tiilTnl liy Hrnty IE, agS, 9^; progrni 
nl ihn crmqup^r. 319. 399; 10 t}e tklA^ ■ 
kingdom Im Jolin, jap^ 330 

IhIjcL ^f AneL>Li]Cnic. mairied le John. 

lABljel of lUlDftlill* IDUTlCMPfaiUpll.SlJ. 

]t«, Biihop of Cb»rtr«t, Inftumce on in- 

JrniMlpm. klnscJorr of, J40; (uccmEon 
lo, olfcrn^ Henry M^ 341; nutCy con- 
ijuertd by SiJadlD. 349. 

JOBOBJi, dAocliiBE gf tfciirr II. nrnrrln 
Wlllluu It of SJf»r, 3^» gOB *Eib 
Richird om ihe cniHd«. 36; . cfTrirvd la 

ToBMiA, njLluTikl djiugSler of John, 41B, 

4»ft 

Joht» king of Engl^Dd. ii4i ncvit«t nam* 
of"IjcIrE«n't;^303; pr>[WK^ ntftmifc 
WfltJi Iwilmi rtt Mnurnfmitf, ^-34; ■ h«. 
lmtti?d 10 hrtrm r>F G^ur««icr jiA; 
fnaia TO, by hki btTvr. ^. 3^ ; 10 br 
miilc UnE of |rr;Lui[], 339, 3^, per- 
■nllLcd to nulu vaj- op Kichfirl, 339, 
•BiKlo Uvlikfid u iuitnd. 34r. (B^tiuiil 
lalvw^ 949> ^^^ P°pt uD^uoni ih^ 
tfd«> KJilf vllnknrl. Tor Ikim. ^tj; wlih 
r^Ui^ ud Kiehan) gi^iiul bin («Eti<rt 
^57^ lCxtiArd^grBBtt*o,3«Ch^, iv*r- 






ria lubd of Glouooler. jfti ; ia ^ 

Iknil, In 4M?n??ol KlcN»n1,3^i n^n 
und dppcrtps LungicFtiEmp, 370-3741 1^ 

tngiie^ It'll h FhiJip a^nLn&i Rirhw^iTL 
S^-, fuifcilure tlrri-tdfrril B;f«Jni> btot 
377; pudorinl Ijy Kii:tiAnL ?i7t; «ar 
lute j[ranled [lir i^jEiiikiLUic lo LwkdVOt 
37a, }ftf-^9'. JKtton on death of Rid^ 
ud. 34r , bcci>nr4 DuLc of Norvudj, 

Philip II, jflSi pftii^H ^OBt 

I'hitip, 3gA; iJttorcrt luhAl of 

ler ud mtiTlti lubel of Angoaltnc, 

397; Ihe earls nbiw trmov AteflBtf, 

108; »i&i» Pofis. 3pe, appeal of bwiBi 

ol RiMou A^Lluv 31S9: EtUI Vid Vlh 
icaifcQL io Pbiljpi cuuji. ^jS- qooclM 
of ibp murdGf of Aittiui, 40J - bu d]A> 
titer, 4CI. 40d; lib hcaJi JcfncB of 
NorniAndy, 473, rtipcmiJtilttIf iot to 
loss. 4c6; bqpnninf cf <iii«frcl wifh Iih 
htKdil III, 4ta^ Ihs lniTd]<r, 4J9 414; 
hk S*^*' P<i*"» 4l-*> ^"* i/TAlncni ci 
Ihe rhurch 413; '■DamtnoBial**!, ^v^l 
vii'it \a Ereland, ^ij. 4Tfl: lonm u 
Alius ce ngBJn^t fhiftp H.fi^: rirpcvd 
by ihr pfif* 4*^. lurimiu ro Use pops 
tntJ becomn liu vuba). 49^. 434; ib- 
AoLvcd, ijti. jiifxijoD uf ruLEinj. 4^; 
lorni^ng b.Lroii>4l oppoii^ilcD. 4 Ji . brcA- 
ninE ^f ■■*JI *■>'. 43f. >^u Uaga4 
Cirlh, 435; ti^i«wB Ihf vAf, 44I; U 
fIcAlti,446^ cbaActerofhii KJf«,4^ 
Jahfi, Archbiihof of kouahn ft^ 
Jolifi of Crrrtifl, IrtfLLfe to Kof [and, 1^ 
JOppAt triiVvriJ by |<|r[|Mi] t, 37^^ 

JUflkciBl t^Wrn, rfie (l»v<^r«pf!nvai af. iA^ 
iM: i^ormi by llmfy II. }a»-3SA: tm 

}Mm\t%a. Rcbm oU AichbUhop of C«0- 

t(?rbLtT, 1. 4L 
flit)- S»- uKd In Dojue»i]AT ivnvr. tf, 

dewtcpcd uncicT Kmir 1l> 3*>-3Bt; 

uird m «nicAjEv «rf 1198. 385; In m» 

oIicQh 3B6; local jbrica uaJiHl, 417; In 

Mocnt Catiah 437^ 
JuificoB, ItiafTinT, 67, 1^, ly ; di**lop*d 

nt^iSrt \Amtrj 11, ^fl; Is nipi «f lti<^ 

■fd, jj^. 
J ludcUf , offirp of. &4 

Kflii.nibinju uiheConquerQr.j: :cbcb^ 

Ktnc^ court. ir ovm rffii. 

Kci^bi temcc. du« Vr'NEUoi t, ^: doe 

Richvd I, 313; iMqwm oCby Jobs, 

4t»4»- 
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lot/ limiT/, i4, 3^. 4i7> 

l,d>'y, J IueIi dT, grLfiicd \fcmth, »99; \i%- 

I^ry, llbm of. (t3o. 
I>jpy, Robert of. 12^ 
t>cr^ Koffrr of. 75, t^- 

LaijFi 0DC, clcctcdAidiblibop vf ^(('U^°i^ > 

Hnl lo (he pope, 35-16.41 ; Fnndc Arch" 

biihop of Conlrrburir, 43; T«r]l?r liu- 

fory, 43: GonAlcE wirh ArthbliliDp o' 

Votk.4(<; his wriiin|;s. 46; ultcd,6i, 6j » 

r«l1pr ^^ Rogtr ol Kei-FJard, 6i-6a- 

cTowM WlllUra II, 7*; kr ItSnl el 

WilllimoISr.Cniiii.^e: his dBUb anil 

chknu-irr, Si; reiaijana mtiii WfllUn I, 

tOO! coEHpaml wiili AnieJm, 107, 

tjUfltia. Stcphr^n. Arc>iUiihci[r of Cooler- 

liwj'.chuKn al Konic, 4(4 , fti^ccplcd by 

JahD.4a3i zelurns fu Olnj-Und, 436; ■jj>' 

pa)?a tht klTig, 4^3, 4^; produces 

Htnry I'a chitrTDr, 439; becamu <4urDly 

Carj4hp,4^< it iFk foim on Jolin'tsid*. 

415 i tffutts to ^iicarnmunicaEv iba 

b<Lroni,437; (u^enilf^rlby Piindiilf,4i1- 

"Ijirgnw^'tbi'cliivalricvln tie 01,301,304, 

lAHiIaMiiUt . luppostd papa! bull. ^3- 

L^nrbuultiiuinplkdunilrr Mi!n[> I, SO, (3.)' 

Law. Ent-UilL i^otumoA, urlfiii lUiJ fj^tiwUi 

LfCVD^EiE in Bogland. 40, 46^ i6lj 1^. 

Irf Mans, log, 357. 339, 39c* 3»» , CfllB- 

muBP of» 60, 
Lainfclvr, ^'onqufir of. ty Welih baroru. 

09* : granl(?il ra Rif bnrd dp Clarr, !a99. 
Lrt I X. 33- 
Leofnc. Ear). 5, 
LAi^ld, DokB of AiUTjia, bttcsU Bich- 

■rd 1. 374- 
liUifldtl. bisliopiic of, 44, 
UrLeniidnn, Dr, Fciti,457; cH«d, lot n.^ 

i^on., 155 n- 
limerKckn 339, 530. 
Lincoln. 3a ^ batEltf ofn 331. ^, 
Lincoln, titbopnc ot, 45, 150. 
UncAln, kohcH oF, ^17. 
IJrweijTt. Fnnc* of Norli Wtfein 4'S. 
London, evepra tn, kltef Hastings, ^-5; 

lUbreJu u> rbe Conqueror, 7 : cluritr or 

Willinm I (Oh 11; cJiatiri uf Henry I, 

ItIguc. f^ , tiblhliift tht k;mnniuae from 
Jbhn, 37t. 3B7-539 , aa ihc aide of Ih? 
hdrvjni ngtlnv jH>hB.436. 
l.^ii;diA(R|>. WilliuEfi ul, buyf Gban^lEor- 
ahip oi k»har<d, 363: uodb Buhop ol 




m^ule JfgalB, 3^5; luprvnia In Bntftft^L 
jjFjj dcputril, 371,373; nmnges tr^pljr 
wuh PhJIipll, 377. 

I^pgaword, Willi»m< Karl of Salnbury, 
*«. «r 4*i>H 445- 

Lol. F,.clrcd, 149 n. 

Louis VLkJD£ of ridnc«. ftannl(A,I9»; 
HI wiih Htniv I. t^<^\ oovpinttn 
itrengtli. 15*; p«cc iviili llcnr> 1, i^; 
^or renewed. 165, fippciila To ihc pope, 
16^: niArcbM dgain^f Hctiry V, 174; 
KupporU WiUijim Cilia, 177; T<eE.3gni«9 
Sitphen, ilc; ftidcftvign, via. 

l^uU VII, l(rn({ d1 Fmncv, mirfkngr md 
ikCf^tion, till irwan Gtalfrcy at 
Anjou t/itti Nonniindjr. 038- inwde^ 
Normnndy wiEh EuAface.sonof Mrrphen. 
»(0; rtL-oiihlfdi Ki^nry V dukc, 146: 
divurtF fjom HJcdiiof. m7 . ugam allied 
wtEh Eualncc, 149. tH;ur|>l« boniA^ at 
licnrf II, b6^ ; his (bird nkairia^c, v/i; 
urges yoMDg Ucnry og&iml hia fhlher, 
304; Invadrt Nurniinily, 308, 31^; 
tiviily wiiti Htniy 11,3311 pitgiimttge lo 
C«nrerbi»Tr, 333; la^l |]ln««. 33J. 

}jiiiis VIII, I'^trrkmgfif Kmnc'i, Ma birth. 
34g, iDELrrlPi Blinclieof Cull]?.3c'^: IQ 

be tllUlIC kjlL£ llf ^l^iUlIlt, 431 i ^till^ClL^ 

by tQfi Ut/aoi lu [kikc iCitf p^acc of Jobn. 

44a , Kfuao 10 utrtj rhc popfl, 44 j, 444 i 

]fthd5 In England, 444, 
Lovf I, ftfllph. 917. 
Lucliflire. AcbUlc, 45B , died, 149 n., i&S ^^ 

308 n., 493 n. 
Liioiiis l[, 143, 
Luciui III. 343. 
l.uoy, KifbBfd do. JuiiLclu «f Keni^ It. 

*o. 37.|. *?i,339, 3^7. 
Liiiteiii&n. buuac of, iU?* 400,430, 
LLul^rLbn. Gc<ttiicif «f, 40a. 
LatigiULnj Ouv ^T, kini; of JciuWrin, J44; 

given OjprLis by Richard 1, 367, j^^ 

(ivblry vilh Canmd uf Movlfairral, 

Mcibd, bfltreu of Gloucester, t7a. 

Mabel, riHiigbler f^f Willlnm ThIvu, 110. 

MP£nu4, tli»B cif Noma>. 109, 

Mklnr. coiinfr of.rcbrli afulnit WlllEmn I. 
to. clulTDcd by William tl. lu^: ivn- 
ceOcd lo Henry i. 1^, icHlcd Ofl WHI- 
inni ftihcUaK, ifjlii acllLcd on WMIUm 
Cliio, [7J, fiKk|picd tothe founc llFnTTi 
303. 

Mnhlond, Profrbor T. W.. 457, 

Malfolm in, kinf of ScoEUndn tuhmth To 
Vk Conqueror. 31; nirrte* Mal^rn. 
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04, VDT wlih WllllBm II. «a; hi»<Ira[h. 

Miiluilni IV, kins <'' S<utIuiJ. AbtDddTiB 

hy Henry II, a^- 

M«ltt, WJllldm,>4. 

M^mubury, W&Uiun of, 47, 449; riled, 4^ 
tt5, T4S, 148, i?6, in f* - laiB., to3 n., 

JOO. 

MamlciDi. Wolurlln, 917. 

^TancleTlU? lAinly, 54. 

Mitniltvilli-, Geof^y tic. mti^ Earl uf 

EiUCX <3D, 334. his r;lMLtL|{Cl of kidu, 

■33,03^,^39; bit Ftl].vjB-34o; hit d«#lht 

Afi, hisdcsoeiidatiU, £41 
MwiJfvtMo, Ga^drcji dc, Hcond EaiI o( 

Esc«i. 941, B6at jot. 
Mari^f, Counr of 1^, 397, 39B» 440, 4^0. 
MartiAat, L'fftilturM df Otiitiimmt V', 

455, 0111^.304 n.. 403 n. 
Marf&rel. litler of ^{rar, mfirriH Mnt- 

MiUE»jei. iluutfliKr gt Louts Vl I. lialroElia] 
Lu Hcnrjtlic VlJUnj{,H&7, ibcLr njaniBgr. 

hcf da^vr, 338^ pfruiQivd Ijy MiMiry Uh 
33B , her a^cond marri4f;o, 346, 

Manltul, Wilhun, In tflivuie of K^nry 1hf^ 
Vffling, 315, 336, 337; mtipn tpivic* oi 
Hptiry II. 337; teriT 10 Ert[lanJ by 
KtrhDivtH 359,3^; aulsinnl jiiBhcr, 364 ; 
m^lloa on AtWh of Rlchanl. 390 : seal 10 
CiTE^Dnd, jga, (nidc E«irL of Prmbrok?. 
yM\ iclEn Juthnof his fattti, 403, cmEnuy 
lv rtiiUp II. 4^4. flppQSd John. 406. 
if^clvea WlllLBtn df. Dntoie, 415; irti>ir 
or John m, in Irel4n<t. 417; bcconncs 
surel J (dp John, 4 J4 i isin form on JoHn'i 
Bide^ 435 ; John cDfnmlu ha ion Henry 
10 hie mv, 446^ 

Mury. dfldj^ts- ol Sl»ptiffi, Abbeu of 
Rfimsry, Enjirned To »b of Cfttinr nf 
inpnden, 371. 

MailldB, wUr aJ Wllllun 1, 7; tn mnirol 
in tdonnAiiily. 35,60; |:dcs Id EnjeUnd. 
kq; ciow^icit, ^^ urgQ Lmifnnc ta 
Acc?pr ari:hbjihopric, 4_^ . ilc*(b af. 61^; 
hcj tondsin E^nglind, (I7. 

M^tlldaH "iJe of Bnry 1, murrbcc, lao; 
reskdea at Weahniniter. 151 ; d<ath, 166. 

MtlildB, dauflhlH- cl Henry I. binh, 151; 
mnrripd f4 KenT^ V cJ GenDary, 154; 
er^iTaJhrThrorliFr'&dralh, i73;dMrhi:tf 
MatryW 175- rcfTimiin Worm.Tn-l/.lTS; 
moJcbdnu uf Hcnr/l.177: beiroihcd 



(d n#e1Tr*TM Anjoii.if*: oiMTlAl.ltOl 
(Ajincier. 17(1. ifio, «34- upaiqiM ind) 
GvolTlrTrr. iBt: mumi 10 film. lU; m 

(jiDc L>f her mlier> ^olb. JVi ; Innda 
Ngimandv, i/j.jWi 'j'p«4J(iolhti)S|)ek 
OLH , movrnirai in Engtaud in fas fcva. 
115, fDlJD%*? Srcphen & p«k4i «t w Mit- 
dofibt. aai; inviLdd Englanil, 3i6j OOc*- 
pic4Wi4choler,9j^, reoelvHliii Londoa, 
934 H driven frojn ibtcily, vj^; bnieftd 
WLnthejklf-r.fljs; bv^lp^^bySl-v^'^'Bin 
Oxford Cftflle, (3? ; ncapri, V3« ; rdum 
10 If (j^in4iidr> AM ' objwo 10 icDqum 
of IfvUinU, 964, 

ctiunclcr, 197. 03 ; CKVEictl, 199; b& 

AlegH Dover^ 0T7; advuwc4 "g"*"** 

London, 935; ber iafliicacc wilh flic 

Church usrd. ft4|. 
Mamdji, tiaugbrer of ]f«rry II. Iior inttr< 

riBgE TO lirnry ih& L>od. 991. jiA; Bi 

Naiinkndy» 33^ , in l£n£fftn4. 34a. 
Muniila, fIdiisTilpr of Ifmry Ihr LK^ 3^ 
Matthew Pans, died* y^. 4firj. 4jOh 
Maurlcep QtihOLi ol LoadtfJi. ottwrn 

K(niy I. iL^ 
Muuriliiu, Archbikbcv' '^^ Ronnii >\. 
Mcaih, grjkitTed la If uc^ «f I'^tj, a9fi 
Mcrnn, Afin** of, 3?6> grrt. 
Mcrlcsvcgen, ih«nlf, laku reJug* M S^vo*- 

limdi 3^. 
M«sina, cRiifLilm ar , 366, 
Mm Inn, Hoft^rT, C-'uLihl of. UippoA 

Hi^iKy L 199, 1*). M*. U": <lf«4tL)AV 
Me^LLliiUi, WkJlcraa (if. 173. aic^ tli6k MI.U7, 

1*3*^ 

MonLiUiy. tUvAEilifl' ^ NoiaM0.9lfr^ 
9&H EpDtFi ul 4-hAn|re in. 3^; aw mm ti 
undFT |obft,4id, 4i3.4id« 

Mnnunctnm, chp-^ngR in Rngllib,^; ■■« 
kpiHiEn. 160, £r<7*'<b In tin< of ^lepbc^, 

ManifemfH Connd, MarquliH 3^.y^> 

Mnmfiirl Inmlly, 54. 

Mr^nilDTT, AniAfiry nf, iM, TT>, 1^ 

MsMiifiniTipr/, KoFrr^it. tUH nlShf ^ wtf^Mj, 

55,87, Ho; icFic^iucaJf^iir WitUam 11.7^ 
Nf iin(-5*inl-Mli:hF!l, fig, 
MoiiEc, RijbcEl d?. alcd. >te 
MuiiAf, Soicn 'tiL^Q l^ndtiD «ftB Htfl- 

ings, 3-5; kiibmjit ed \\tt Coa^Kiw, 7. 

Tfl: (nl«i to Normuidy, Bj; nlKb,l>; 

in l4l« of Sly, 53^ inpfiufwd te N«i- 

wi«id7, 43. 
Mori d^An«BiAr^ itcnir nf. ^aok y^. 
Momin. coUDiy M. ;&, rachnA la Hiii? 

11,1171: (nnlrd t(> Jobr. jOCk 
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Moiialn. Count a|. Rolwrt, slvpfi lordihlp 
EC CamwKll, >«. $4 . icttfis iuilnsi 
WlUUm II. ;s. 

Murluin, Cuuitl of. WiJUun» i^B. 1444 14^- 

Mmwhraj, ftoben of. Ear) drf Northum- 
bnlafiil. rcTirL^ hE>U'>^I WiUmm II, 75: 
KDoacl iTtKlUoti unci iinpiuonnieDl, 79, 

Monbrft)', Roger of, wo, 

MLimlcr,339, 

Munlcc, l\vt,rf. Arcbbiihopof YorLn mJh 

KonM.Geoffraj.brelheraJ Henry II, oude 

Couni or. C65: jji^pt 10 Hpnry Jt. 067. 

^■xtmtrt, dupulewith {Jjutilc siibifklTfrd ro 
vblrranon nr Hrnry ll»iJO' 

NcwbuTeUn Wllitiiui ur. 453. 

N'clio[a&, CftTilLn^. lr«^ic ld ^giBnd. «jq, 

Niic^l. Biihup ol Ely, >34i u|, aa#, 159, 960- 

NJjrpr,lt*fp^*SS' 

T*^oi)pi1t, Mba >ChIc, 457. 

Nonnuikly. reudaliim in. ai; dandftlon 
uqd« Robert, «5, 37. n>Dil«Jl^laWilk 
lam il. lof- Uhdifr H«nry J, idt^ ac- 
crpti i^r^pFien, ^yj; fnnquctAl by l^i^ol- 
Frrr of Anjou, a^: granipd Hrnry of 
Aajpu by LoiiiB VII. 146: luilgne^l I'V 
llcniT H 10 his ion Henry. 303: dt- 
dlhf: uf JmiJoniiLtc uT, fur ^i^l^li 
LMruns, ^^£ , uciiaon o^jiuLLiE John, 40?, 
403; topqucml b* Philip ]l, 405. 406, 

NariS«iiipeoii, cp, 
N«rfliaiap<on, OM'ite of. sai. 
NoilliumbeflqncI, 34; dtvaMaiwd bj Ihc 
Conqu^rcir, 36-37; v«rlilam nl, 199. 

NuwIcTi, biihaprjc or. 45, 

Novel DlurlslTk. aulir of, gao. 104. 

Odo. Bl^jop ol EiifFUk. ftfl in rhaTcr in 

nbcElion ol EorJ Rtilph, 63, ottsHmI 
uidimpm4B<tl.65^ rtWHmlby WllJkm 
II Md tvbel(,f4^ Billed. 77; hie (kaifc, 

K OdD of CtaiApBgpt. iQidlhip of. iQ 
^1 HoldvRiPU. 5^. 

^ft Onte, Bhlio|i n). ipgar? To Encland:. 9»i 

^H Ono iV, (he cjnptiw, rittlnl. 3^. In 
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unfllrr vlth InAAtvni JIT, 419. ^gi; 

dcfDtieiliif Bnii*inrt.4}t. 
Owen, mnn of Nonli Wala. »Dljinia tt> 

Hrutvll, ja?. 
Oitortl. befilnnlne of MAchiiijE ul. lOi. 

B54, grc4l (ijuneil *L, 11^. aij, (be 

ijislk bftii*^ii by Slephcn, *J7, 

PflfanFl, bplpb, flr7r 

PsDcluU, Irgfllr lo England, 418, 403)441. 

Fun;, «chooli Jir^ iFir. 

PoTlL Malitics», cU«d. 43- 

PatlUitieiit, ctLgta of, 306. 407; la M>pHi 

Quia. 4^- 
Paaclint ]], Pupf. ijs, 139, i«L. 143, 
pa via, CudiDoI Veici «(, lcea«, 33I. 
PerDbrokeahirc, 159. 
PcnlH, RdLxiiI oJ Dreu, Couni of^ «4V, 
Percy Eamil)-, 54. 
Percy. WlltkAoF. sag. 
Peler. Cardlrul. Ife^la, ^S^ 
Pelpf'i PPHM, 49. 
PcTeritorouifh, Abbty And lovm, e;|, 
Pclvitxjraujth, bcncitki of, 451, ciTrd, 

Pi:tJl'DulailJJi, CliKTkt, 45^. 

Prveiuey, Jt4, 7&. 

P<!ire™l. Willia™ , 117, 3W, »*(. 

Philip I, king of FronQD. 69 ; ikLt^ FUbCTl 
ol Nomiandy. 8E, 99; invjiaiJon la 
Anselm, 141; HiA rvign rioinl. i^. 

E^ilfp II, Augiulu3, iiiri^ of Franiv. 
hirth of, 333 : cOfOflaJKlfi, J33; maf- 
^^^C. 333- 33* i lenc]cnL-y iL>*ard arronc 
monarchy. 334 , duTnHmlsrvmrn of AUi- 
Ifiun'^ duwei, 338; deiQindi Vcrman- 
daa of Fl^Ddtn, %yt, c<b(iilne U. 344; 
\>^'^*^ I^DinEE i|ic Anitnin cta[}irc, VHi 
j4fti uiunc^ ih< c?roBfl, 350, 55^; w»t 
mib Htnry 11,353-3^7, tLc^ept* homa^ 
of Ricb»d a( (lonmoiilirit, 35;, d*ficj 
iha pApAl lpf»Jt, 35*: on iIil' ihird cnj- 
ude, 31(^366 , mums frank (I^q cni- 
iiul^ 37^; intriipju dgmntl KIcitud, 
37»-377: wan *Jlli Richard, J7ft^S; 
aclton on deaih di Ktdiard. 391^ wni 
wUb JotiD. 395 ^ poke, lUxrpE^ riumage 
aljnbti,3q&^ iFficwcd Hu (jei >CEiiciice 
of John, in hiA toun, 3v4 , hlA icn- 
quBlof Kocmnndy, ,^05. 4d>, prepMO 
10 Ibvadr iLUgUnd, 403. 

PhUip. Coual cf Flnnden. inducjnce with 
Philip 11.33J- d*oUnff o(. 334 . (iij/^Ufii 
ol cnsian d VrmaBdon Ij) tTilUp II, 
33g: hli wcand mcjnajie. 331^; tuN 
rrndfn Vermindoift. 344 : hU draih, jAa. 

FhiUp uf Sudbld, ij;ipuarot of OLIy IV la 
QctoimJij, 3E4. 
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Fliir lUill al J 1^ ia«» \9(k 

ToilDU, county al. ikuigned lu Hichud, 
303: 44fiquprcd by rhlU|> II, ^: r^ 
DQveTffd t^ John. 409. 

PiMiitfraet. PpWf of. hermil uf VorJtthlr*. 
l\iUcI, Hufiti of. Bl^liap tif Durlum, )ii. 

Rumfay Abbey, »|a 

RUDidy. Sir JBrneA^fg^- <llediI>Aa, 

Rwiitbtirr, Maud ^ «^. 
Hanijir m^mbird, nlniatcr of WUTlitm [ t, 
hl( riitc ■rt'l poLu^y* Kt-^; mtvu itvTir 

ftrmy.vo; irf^imcntolfak^tioprtcoC War- 
Gcatpr. 11:3^ nuiiJiT hiihoii of OutEum, 
lie; uroled by iK^ary 1. Mg^ i:»apGH 
1117: ^llotrvl Ed TTiLim Ed l>uihAm. 146. 
b^pclic:}' net iU>eiu4cd, m6^ hUdcaUi, 

RfiymDnd-Bcnrn^er) Cguar vf Bikr«LuiiA, 

RaiyniaDil V, CounT <il Tt>ulouie, wnr vilh 
HeoTT II, BiU. JQ6: with KicliDri], ^5^ 

koynionri vr, Couniof Touloine,49i. 
Rfrivcra, buldwin n|, »*. ua^. 
ficGlu^IiJ. ^r1 at Ck>riittill. 904. 309. 316. 

Rclaelin) Slibo^t of H<nford, 1^, 14^ 

RemiKJui, mule BbliOp ^ Dgrdicaiq. r;. 

Ricbttd 1, Wn^ cl England, tiirlh <7f. ifiB; 
AqujiAti^c aod lH>tEati A»i£ded to hlnit 
303; in FtbeiliDn AgiiLnbl bis fk.ihvr, 307- 
314: viiitu lOigraiid^ 397 ; charnrtf r, 355, 
361-363, 3&( . fHusa la iweflf teilty lo 
young Heftjy. 333; mfuvs in pvr up 
AttultilDc iu John. jyfi\ ww witb hi& 
broihvra, 339. 9uricndpn AquiuJnc (o 
Ek:bmuT.344 , m^ltca war qii Taubutc. 
345; JoEna rMHp «GAi;it1 hit Ivlrcr. ^^S. 
rt<o(ii:ilnl wiili hii fni!KF» 5^; 4Humck 

Uon (kod wu- wirh TouIohh. )^i. 35^; 
doH bDm&Eaco Phltip [Inl 8oi>iaoii[ifit. 
355" lin fn|[n an •(pr ol rhitng*^ 359; 
rminitDi nl hli rnlh^i't u*TviiTir<, 5s?; 
bccomo I'3u|[K of Nnrmanfly, jfe: hE5 
fvnu (o Jobn. 3C0: don bomafc t^ 



Niivwn^ 3^; 4«iiqium Cypni mA 
gram ii Eo Guy al L«BBaBt^7; fM 
ivilhkB iLghf of jtnutlem.jft?; tnfMM 
in Germany, JT^JT^i ba TaaW,j^ 
37b; (IOTA haflidE« fo Hrt\rf VI. |J4; 
uFond iwmnvinn, 377 : MM Av* !<■■ 
f>l U\x retcn iprnf aiiUvlf Bk Fknoe. 
378 ; tUDiroonnl Xi> Mftbi v ckdliic h 
cmpam. 3&4 ; wia^s Ailb FblUp 11. 5I9* 
3B^ ; rila dr^lb. 3*0, 

RkJi4rd. mifbi*^ >ud of ttcnrr I' >^ 

RichAHl, Ai\l)bttbop of CiAivrburr. ^, 
5T<. 3a6, 3j9. 

Ulcvftubi Abbey, 11^, 

Rig^J, 456, 

RobcK, son a\ Wtlliun I. 43^ Count d« 
Maine, 60; tn ftrtrtajid, ti\\ cbwtvr 
ind nbcJItDQ.M: Ifft Nonnsniljbr M* 
roiherH 70; InsiumziiQn Ld r-n|tt»id In 
UlsfltDUT, 73-77, IJ7, lataBDVnnniffDi in 

WiLliup 11. ^T-9^. «ri (irsi ^.ruifc^, 104. 
137; iDortca^ea fJurmahdy to W& 
lum It, 105^ loorcn jl. itj; titwlwl 
by lUorr I, 137-139: >«lu OfmiftHt 

with him. 143; woj 4iih Htarf I, 
iM : captur*^, >45 - i(Dpfb«n*d fer Bfc^ 

147- 
R-obeP, tifltiiiaJ un of NvBTT 1,1^1 »B-J* 
Karlol (>lQii«ii^r, t?} ; oaTh to MiliUi, 
TTfl; ot d<^th-lw<l of ht? lativ^r. t^\ 
Kcvpfk Str?phni, aoD, m Ncrpandf, 
311 : abuiilont S(epbFn^sciiuc.MA: Iftk 
wlKBKnjtlBndHi^: ai burilrof TJiwIfc 
Ut, U:,|ii CApEuird con WiKvLiaBCt, 
C^; OCbanfEi] for ^icpbeD, ajft. to 
Sormui<]y, ijj . rrituriBH >3/ ; h^ AhA. 

Robtn, mshop of Covrany, i^. 

Roberr of J«nua2tfn. Couni ol PfJon, 

Rnrhs, PH^ dv^. Biihop of WiictHftr. 

|T3, 4^8, 434 44'- 
Rocb^, WllUam dr^ declara for A/Hnv. 

3QI H curld Anhuj vwvt ii> Jobn, M* 

rctidl 44:iU(i»i John, 409; btJ l C gi A t^ 

Jubii. 431. 
RiitbnlcT, 7*; l>r»lqp«I by Iwin, 44a. 
R^>dF^if:l|, kbi£ of Ci>iinflU|;i]L, pgA; aaadl 

ombuay to l?n£Und m ni«k« h«adaakifr 

lion to Hcory H. 31I, J^V 5**, 
KfinW, O^ 4;V, rii"dt ^34 ■>■ 
Rf^rr iht CHbC*[L«, ub <4 Bot^ «< 

Sadibniy. 094. 915, 
Roj^n. mibop of SftlUbflry, 154, ijj. uvi 

i;ti. 193. tiE% n*th to Mufitdn, r77, iW; 
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in x'b.r. ffpw»n>niem. 594. inT^^wd hy 
Mcplicn, sas^ Mi (tcftTli, saa, sas, 

Komnry. punished by ilir Cttnqvr^roi^ a. 

Ruucii, B^; aurimdi^ra in GvofTtcy dJ 
AnJoUt flgB^ baJcjieiL by yoanc Htniyt 
313; oiplurcd by Ditijp II. 405. 

nD^lnArE,^^'lllkllID of. E&rl of Lincoln, 030, 

=37. 
RouDd, J- H., 457; cii*d, 3an,,59 ii..64n.. 

hit crRica] wark, 44B, 457, 
HiinnymKJR, eootercrcj? m fi/-j<i o^ 437 
RyiDcr, T.. Asdrra. 14ft; dtcd» 394 n., 

4BiL.»4a5>i. 

SajdI CaIeus, WilJlam or. BltTiop of Dur- 

tHal. 77-79, 84. 59, his ilc*lJi, B0-103, 

luJvLacr of WLlliani [1. m, 
Siint Omsr. 99. 
^unlvhacn^, Eliaj of, 146, T^^ 
SalBdtP^ IhnuErni J«n)«l«in, 34i(s 549: 

apiuT«ft ih# Eity^ 349; i&ngv of Acre, 

SabdLn llTht. (br. aai, 351. 376. 
tilbury, bi&boprik: of. 45. 
Snlul'Uir, o!A^o(,tW; coundl^i. t]|6, ;fi^ 
SdUibu^, lobji of. rf6^, 

113- *«4- 

inndcd by WiHUm t, 59^ by WiM- 

Uw II, 89; made (eudally dependent 

oh kjng al England, 3flL. 
^uiHgr, Impoud by Krefy II, 4A5; of 

Tftuloiisp. vai-^\, impoiwl by Jflhn, 

595, 404- 4i^i- 
Sclicv^ bksbDtirlc uf. 45; jm ChlcbtsKj. 
3eiBprlneli(Uii , mottftiMc Older ol, J76, 
Shciboincn buhoprl^of, 45 ; jn SAlisbury. 
Sberifl, ofbcc of, ftftrr ihc CDnqua[, (fl. 

t:^; ptQuH of BCcauMitig. 114^ In- 

4tiim of SbFrl&H 3''^ Iranafomial&oii o( 

th* office, 336, 
Shr«%v%buf-y, 36. 37, 13a, viS; euTdam 0I, 

57 

Sibyl cf Anion. i?9. I74, Tto. 

Sbyl Of Cfltl'TrtWia. wife ol Roben Of 

Nunnandr, 137. 
Sibyl, qiinn ^\ (eiuHlcnit 349, 16S. 
SEvrud. 13. 
Soncnfl* rsvott in» jfi 

Sta«jw-d, Ihe binb t^f ihe. 919, %m, 

Stephen, king of England. 114- '^Ji '*9t 

'79k t^T ; Diih To MAdldA, vjt X acTion 

OA dr^lb of Krary I, f9»; lrid«brFdnr«« 

I& ilk« Qijmb, ijif ; hl» oapODOilon and 




rliarifr, IQ5: rhararitT, 194. »4. K17. 
SI4. H7 ; purcTiMf ti itipjitwl, n;"- *>T, 
304: charier to ihc CliuTch, »o: policy 
ua (o Wdtn.3og» in NuitiiJiaily.Hiu^ h 
Ifute with Geglffty. aiin bla r^ridumv 
xa; hi) ureal of Ibc blahopiB, ^. jil- 
lowi Mbtlfdh 14 go icr QriAlol, »7, 
cuplbnJ At baillc ol Lincoln, ajA; an- 
chiuiged for Rob*Ti of GTouijesWr, J361 
pUQK 10 h4Vd Klc ion l£ii£riLi:e c»#n«). 
^S' *40- '■■"Ii^^ pcACt wllb l-C?nT> oE 
AfiJDU, 951,35*: hi* dcu»h. &53: n-^ti]fs 
of hit felai», gS3; Ptilrction D(nj4lc Hue 
<pf hk« drrtamdanrs, 7^1. 
StlEnotl. Ar^liLliliop uf C^ninbufy. |9; 
jubinfli 10 l1je Conqueror. 0^ lAkvn lo 
NoTiautdr. 15. A plunliy, 40; Ircul- 
intolol,bf LlicCLjnqaDior4 4>4 drpoKJ, 

SiubU, Buhop Wi]|L«r4,45&; cited. tt04. 

SEvItfVille, katHElofH 430, 311. 

Sweyn, krng of DKiiniirkH ^; itlaclu 
EnglLind. 35. 

Talbot, OcQlTiTy, 316, ^17. 

Talbot, wnil&m, 4U. 

TaLon. county of. ^. 

Ta]vu, WiUiank, of Bellfmr. n& 

TaIvu, Wniiamn rjA. 166. fB9, to?, aro. 

Tancrcd of Sicily, ^. 

Tjutnllon. fouddl, T9; by Iha Conqueror, 
93: by Wtlllam II, 100^ 105; by Kcnry 
I. 140, jfifi; by Hmfy U. aftj, flftg. »77, 
fl9^ 3'=. 3i'; ^ ffwhaH I, 37*, 3^ 
385: ihn)ar> In.a**; b^ John, ^5, 396. 
flC4,4lo,4" 

Taxiillod, a>naQil (o, 381; in Miutoa 
C*rt*, 497. 

Tljatcbcr.O, J.a^. 

Theobdd IV. Counl of Blola, broiljer of 
SirpSdP. 157, 13S, 165, 174, 197, 949, 

Thmbald V. Coiinl of BlaU, 071^ 

Theobild, Archbiahop of Cicf <rbiiry. ax^ 
943, 94^. 049, 95r, 959, nM; Fia d«tth, 

Ihomaq II. Ar?tib1sTiop or York. 130, 

Thurklll, It 

TbniiEaji. A'cbblihop pi V«k, 163. jO?. 

J70, ila, alL^ 
TicWiJll oillfl, !.**. 
Tincl4<--bni, bflltk of, 14 j. 
Tinlcrn Abbvy, ito. 
Tire^, Wnlier, tbougM Id hav« Vi\\t^ 

WilUam n. III 
TonBim, Rob*rT nl. 45»^ tiled, 30.1 r. 
Toany. Ro^r *>!. iin. 
TfKilouae, utuDiy of, qiualiun of ILB feudal 
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tlep^odenn, «&>. y^, 353 , ariuktct 17 
Riohard, 34J; w»r with Ricbmrd, jgr, 

TouK, 3;6,j9i,4Hx 

T<T«Oi. iJir. tpcBun by WlLilam 1. 11. 
TownSn developmeni of lingl^&h, j^ti-jBg, 
Traof. WtllUm of, muiOfliH of Btikci. 

«M< 
Tuiib(jil£c c*«llc, 76. 
Tkunli4m. Jtabcrt of. 3^, 
TurcM» AbL>ul ul Polurborougli. 53, 
Tpc, ATchbiKhop of. Eir^ec critude oo 

Hflnry and Philip* 3S0- 

In l^ai!l3nEl» 9^, 100; olTitlally (ccuk- 
nluHl. ID], prfiichrs lirsi cruMtle, 104. 
Urljaii III. MEiilai^rown in [ulin lu king 
of lidnail. 34^^ IjtidcAllt. 344. 

VacAtifjsWLuraon liw ctl O^fi^fd, 354, 
V*K^ Aubrsy d«, ubj n4dc Burl af Oit 

VnmELt;d<jl(v qiii-«t]nn of ilt cvuion tn 
PWlIp n.339: riMle*!, 344- 

Vesry, bJisUcp rlr*, 4«[\-(35. 

Venn, French, ^IcmiLDcleil by WilUjun I. 
64i LbiiiDFdlrv WiULuuU. tod* i^Aliii^iJ 
ro WillMEii ClilQ, 177- 

Vcjiin, Suniijui, auiivndcred Eo Loiti) V[| 
by O'^oflrv/ <if AnjDU, 246, Lq pfu wiltj 
Maigorel of Pmrice ^7 KuiVi •'■iji 
ogirupicd by Hcniy U* a/r ; dcMUnded 
br Philip U, 33S. 3^^ Gffend la VViW^ 
I^J'>hnH374i ccdpdio Philip by BichdM, 
3to. 

VJgenli, Graftey <it 45^. 

VlliiJK ordmt 450; citpd. ftn., »j, jj. 
^.Oo. OitL., 6a«69t 77. iTi, 113 n., la^, 
110. iji. ij7j 144. 'W. li*. lea. l6ft 174- 
■Id. ^i/. 

Walcbcr, DiiKop of Durhun, fnurdcrvd, 
65. 

W«1««,tlirrulpnvdtjirNorniatLi<ltanci;,^a; 
Nomin Advance m» ^n; in-udod by 
Williu-in II, IQ3, T(*; S^-y Henry I, \^, 
170; kn to iTwII by MiTfihen, u^; ih' 
Vijdedby Henry II, i67»^7^aQa: un^rr 
John. t[6. 417. 41S. 4«]. 

Wfllllujcfard, s, t; Uajqeed by Stephen. 

Walter, Bishop of AtbuiA, scni [k> Enfland, 
lot, 

WaTwr, Hubvil,maclc fiuhop «( FAlltbury. 
36^ , brmfp Idler from Rkhai-d i<3 Eti£- 
IhikI. 37£ ; ArctibuhO}} ml Canlerbury, 



3^; jHtttciar ol Kiv1'«4am fnU- 

<penTofWH]jii»FlpjOfcbDf,jtt: bOtfo 
obtain IrmGhn tnr ih«- l(iBg» ^v , i^Qf lo 
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